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DAILY SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Judges t. 1-1.5.—The work of lighting against the Ca* 
naanites who remained in the land is liere begun. The 
Israelites asked counsel of the Lord resjiecting it, by Urim 
and Thummim—the evidence of a yet strong religious feel¬ 
ing in the nation. J udah and Simeon, as conterminous, were 
naturally associated in tliis enterprise .... Bezek is marked 
as to the south by east of Jerusalem, and not more than 
twelve miles from it—proving how closely they were still 
hemmed in by the aborigines of the country.... One should 
feel that what was dune to Adoni-bezek was a deed of wan¬ 
ton cruelty—though one of retributive justice, as is acknow¬ 
ledged by Adoni-bezek himself, wlio marks the hand of 
God in it; and h^t us therefore hope that the principle of 
God's known will in the matter led to this act of mutila¬ 
tion .... After the capture of Jerusalem there remained 
much to be done on the south of it.... The story of Caleb, 
given before in Joshua xv. 16-19, is here repeated. It 
was probably given there in anticipation. 

16-27.—The city of palm-trees is said to be Jericho. 
Tlie Kenites were the descendants of Jethro, and so, though 
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! not Israelites, lived in the midst of them. ITomah is in 

I tlm tribe of Simeon—after the talcing; of which they were 

j quite in the way of Gaza, and Aslcelon, and Ekron, which ; 

I they afterwards took ; but these must have been subse- i 

j qucntly recovered by the Pliilistincs—seeing that we read ! 

I of them as their cities. Tliey subdued, but did not extir- ! 

pate tliem ; and so their enemies still remained amongst | 

them in force. I 

Benjamin, it seems, did not drive the Jebusites out of i 
1 their part of Jerusalem as Judah had driven them out of 
1 theirs, (verse 8.) The border of tliatwo tribes ran through 

j ' “ [ 

I the town. How closely, then, the Israelites and natives of i 
I the land must have been intermingled ! The entire cap- 
I turc of Jerusalem was an after exploit. 

! The same work of com})leting the subjugation wms car¬ 
ried on by the other tribes_Tlierc is a Luz marked in 

the maps, not far from Beth-cl, and which may be the 
I second Luz. Bcth-el is illustrious in ancient story. (Gen. 
j xii, 8; xxviii. ID.) i 

28-86*.—This inability to drive out the natives utterly, 
seems to have extended over the whole of Canaan. How 
was it with the Israelites on the east side of Jordan ? or 
were they laid under the order of exterminating the abo¬ 
rigines? But though the Canaanites were not all driven 
out, yet w’hen Israel became strong, tliey were so far sub¬ 
jugated as to bo laid under tribute. Doubtless many in 
the progress of these conquests, instead of waiting to be 
slaughtered, took flight—often by sea—and hence the 
colonizations of Greece and other parts of Europe may 
some of them have proceeded from the wars of Joshua. 

The Philistines are by some authors identified with the 
Pelasgi, who made descents both on Greece and Italy.... It 
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is interesting to note among the towns within the territory 
of Asher, the Zidon and the Acre of our own day. 

The Amorites had occupancy on both sides of Jordan. 
The children of Jose])h got more the upper hand of tliem 
than the cliildren of Dan. Ephraim seems to have helped 
Dan, as Aijalon and Shaalbim are both in the territory of 
the latter.... The last verse, respecting the Amorites, seems 
to indicate the extent of their occupation, even to the south 
of Judea—Akrahhim being, I understand, on the stream 
wliich ran into the southern extremity of the Dead Sea. 

Judges ii. 1-6. —It is not said whether this angel of the 
Lord was simply a human messenger, or a being of the 
angelic class, or the Angel of the Covenant. lie spake, 
we are told, unto all the children of Israel, and his words 
wer(! those of rcmonsti'ance and rebuke. God would never 
break Ilis covenant with them, though they, by breaking 
their covenant with ^ Him, might forfeit its stipulations. 
And it seems that in disobedience of His express charge, 
they were now forming leagues with the people of the 
laud. God, in not driving them out, was not falling away 
from His promise; for they had violated its conditions, 
and so strikingly exemplified the general truth, that if 
we will not place temptations beyond our reach, by either 
removing ourselves from them, or them from ourselves, 
when we might, God will leave us to fall under the power 
of them.—Save me, 0 God, from the guilt and danger of 
those who wilfully run themselves into snares, or wiU not 
flee for safety when snares are brought near them and 
around them.... The expostulation of the angel had a 
good effect, at least for a time, upon the people; and both 
their tears and their sacrifices prove that their religious 
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i sensibilities still retained somewhat of their original force 
I and freshness. 

i 7-2S.—There is here inserted a repetition of what was 
i said in Joshua xxiv. 28-31, as an introduction to what 

! follows. The natural and rebellious bias of the cliildren 

of Israel returned on the removal of those strong counter¬ 
active ap])lianccs from without, which, in the shape of 
miracles and judgments, had been broifght to bear iij)on 
it. They lapsed into the idolatry of the 2 >cople around 
I them. The anger of the Lord was therefore let fortli ii])o]i 

; them; and if tliey did not complete the subjugation, and 

I far le.ss tlie extirpation of their eiuanics, it w'as because 

i of the judicial impoteney which they had brouglit u])on 

i themselves. Yet did God tcm])er, and doubtless Avith all 

j wisdom, the visitations wherewith, for the ])ur})oses of dis- 

; ciplino and correction, He was pleased to exercise tlicm. 

; He I'aised up Judges, wliom, nevertheless, they often dis- 

; obeyed and thwarted. Yet was the severity of God not- 

j withstanding tempered with compassion .... What an im- 

j portant testimony is here given to tlie power of official 

I authority, even though vested in a single man: One 

i righteous governor stayed the degeneracy of the people, 

i and under him they lived in security. With his death 

there was a relapse both into wickedness and Avretchod- 
ness. There is here given beforehand a compend of the 
history of the era on which we arc now entering; and 
besides, such a view of the principle on which God left 
His people to be exercised by the nations around them, 
as carries us at least a certain way back into the mystery 
of God's permission of evil; or Avhy it is that the tares 
are mingled with the wheat, that all might be lessoned 
in their respective school, and that the hearts of all men, 


! 
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I ! 

I I 

i whether good or had, might be manifest.—Ours truly is a | 
state in transitu. \ 

; j 

Judges hi. 1-11. — There seems another purpose to be i 

i intimated lierc in the leaving of so many nations, and j 

I that is, not merely for the moral and spiritual, but for the j 

i military discipline of the Israelites; or, in other words, | 

' tliat they may be jirovidcd with a school of war as well as | 

a school oi’ virtue. 'There is an obscurity in verse 2; but this ' 

i seems clear, that the nations were left not merely for*the 

; design ’whicli had been already mentioned, but also to teach | 

1 the generations of the children war, in order that they more 

' es])ecially who before knew nothing thereof might know the | 

j method of carrying it on. And they would further learn j 

the diderence between having God for a helper and having 
Him for an adversary when they went to battle with their 
i foes ... We furth(*r see, inverse 4, the mighty importance ! 

ascribed by God in Ilis methods of government to the 
I manifestation of character. We have here recorded their i 

! distinct and jierhaps earliest departure from God after 

their settlement in Canaan ; and now begin the altcma- 1 

j tions of the Jewish history, which strikingly evince the { 

; K])ccial Theocracy under which their nation was placed.... j 

i it forms a sort of connecting link between the books of : 

j Joshua and Judges, when told that the first of these | 

j Judges was Othniel, the nephew of Caleb. | 

12-20.—Without an external appliance in the form of a ! 
divinely commissioned judge and ruler, we see how prompt- j- 
ly and how pronely the children of Israel followed their 
native bias to idolatry. It is said, in this and the former 
I instance, that God raised up the judge in behalf of His 
people. And here it is said too that he strengthened 
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the enemy who chastised them for their rebellion—in 
the present case Eglon, as in the former Chuslian-risha- 
• thaim, into whose hand.he is said to have sold them One 
cannot sympathize with the deed of assassination com- ] 
mitted by Ehiid, preceded as it was by a deceitful pre- | 
text on his part.—“ The message from God unto thee,” I 
at one time, by rather a violent accommodation, made a 
short-hand sermon on, wdierewith I was well pleased at the 
time, but have been since unable to recover it.... Ehud 
may have been divinely commissioned to do this evil 
deed; and, at all events, He who can make the wrath of 
man to praise Him also often accomplishes His ends by 
means of human perfidy and cruelty. 

21-31.—These intervals of alternate peace and war 
serve as data for making up the Scripture chronology of 
this stage in the history of the Jews. One is pleased tc 
read of these long intervals of repose, when, under their 
happy constitution, and with the abundance guaranteed 
to them by the Divine blessing, during those periods 
when exempted both from famine and the power of their 
enemies, tliey must have had much of individual and 
family enjoyment. This is beautifully pictured forth 
by Isaac Taylor, in one of his works, in which he de¬ 
scribes the felicity of such periods when the Hebrews 
were in a state of security, each man living unmo¬ 
lested beside his own vine and under his own fig-tree, 
amid the quiet and prosperous occupations of husbandry,' 
aloof from the feverish anxieties of commerce, and hav¬ 
ing no adversary within their borders, there was none 
to make them afraid .... It seems to us quite in keepings 
with the character of these rude and primitive times, when 
we read of such exploits as those of Shamgar, -when 
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strength was of more avail than the tactics of a skilful 
generalship. 

Judges iv. 1-10. —Ehud must have lived to a great age 
that the Israelites enjoyed rest after he had delivered 
them for eighty years. It is likely that Shamgar had but 
a brief government, and it may be during the extreme seni¬ 
lity of Ehud, when it appears from ch. v. verse 6, that Judea 
was thrown into a? state of great disorder.... The phrase 
“ sold them,^" may signify brought them into slavery—and 
is derived from the process of selling slaves.... It would 
seem as if the nations which were spared had still their kings 
and their localities—Jabin the king of Canaan reigning in 
Ilazor.... The judgeship could be vested in females, as in 
Deborah. There is a beautiful and antique simplicity in the 
description of her dwelling—^under a remarkable and noted 
tree, still named from her at the time of writing the book of 
Judges—the palm-tree of Deborah. Barak seems to have 
been of the tribe of Naphtali; and he obtained his forces 
principally from this tribe and that of Zebulun. Kishon 
is a very celebrated historical river in Palestine, some of 
the greatest of the country""s battles having been fought 
upon its banks. There seems to have been a sacred con¬ 
fidence placed by Barak in Deborah, and she speaks to 
him in the language of a prophetess. Hazor is marked 
far north and in the tribe of Naphtali. Kedesh-Naphtali 
is in the same tribe; but Kishon considerably distant to 
the south, and on the opposite border of Zebulun which 
adjoins NaphtalL Barak seems to have returned along 
with Deborah to Kedesh whence she had called him. 

11-24.—The Keniteswere settled in Judah; but Heber, 
one of the family, had removed northwards, and fixed his 
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habitation near Kedesli, in the tribe of Naphtali. If they 
were the Kcnites who showed Sisera whore Barak was, 
this is in keeping with what is stated afterwards, (ver. 17,) 
that there was peace between them and him at that time. 
Harosheth of the Gentiles is marked as in the tribe of 
Naphtali. It would appear that from Kedesh (verse 10) 
Barak had gone southward to Mount Tabor, which is 
close on Kish on.... One cannot help a recoil from the deed 
of Jael—in which there were both treachery and cruelty 
—sorely aggravated to our natural feeling by the circum¬ 
stance of her being a woman. Yet, as we shall often have 
occasion to observe in Scripture history, God docs employ 
the instrumentality of what in itself is evil for the fur¬ 
therance of Ilis own purposes. Nor are we to know in 
how far there might not have been a Divine commission 
for the particular act which would completely legalize it, 
even as the commission given to the Israelites did to ex¬ 
terminate the Canaanites. Certain it is that Jael re¬ 
ceived a blessing for what she had done, from the mouth 
of a prophetess. 

Judges v. 1-7.—This is one of the noblest effusions of 
olden poetry, and of poetry set to music—sung as well as 
recited. The willing help of the people is an homage ren¬ 
dered to those who did offer themselves—for we find an 
exception made against certain of the tribes. I cannot 
imagine anything higher than the state and sublimity 
wherewith this Ode of celebration is ushered in, and the 
effect of God^s presence, or at least the manifestation of His 
forth-puttings and his power, is depicted. The Song begins 
with a reference to God's interposal in former times. There 
is a difference of opinion whether the reference is two-fold, 
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embracing both God's appearance for His people when 
they first entered the Holy Land, and the descent on 
Sinai—or whether there be a reference to the latter onlv, 
for which some countenance is derived from Deut. xxxiii. 
2, which is most intelligible on the supposition that the 
approach of the Divine glory to Sinai was from the east. 
However this might be settled, there is soon a transition 
downward to more recent times—to the days of Shamgar 
wlio effected a like‘deliverance to that which called forth 
tliis Song of celebration—when the Philistines overran the 
land and forced the people into skulking-placcs. The in- 
liabitauts after this had to retire from the uiiwalled and 
uufoi’tified villages till the days of our illustrious pro¬ 
phetess—so beautifully designated as a mother in Israel, 
and wliich is still felt and applied as the most character¬ 
istic description that can be given of a venerable matron 
full of faith and good works, and a signal blessing, by the 
influence of her example, to the country or neighbourhood 
where she lives. 

8-18.—Their idolatry was the cause of their adversities. 
The war carried victory against them to their gates, and 
the people were disarmed. The prophetess then offers the 
tribute of her acknowledgments to those who came will¬ 
ingly to the work of delivering their country from the 
hand of their enemies. There strikes me as something of 
the beautifully oriental picturesque in her description of tlm 
chiefs among the people, as they who ride on white asses. 
She calls on them, and the officers of justice, and travel¬ 
lers, to join in her gratulations for the security which they 
now enjoyed. Tliey could not repair to the daily rendez¬ 
vous of wells without being exposed to assaults \ but from 
tliis they were now delivered. They could now go down 
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to the gates, where justice was peacefully administered, 
or they could fearlessly pass through them into the open 
country, now cleared of its invaders. Then did God make 
the poor and despised remnant of Israel prevail over the 
mighty men of Sisera’s multitude, and cause in particular 
Deborah and Barak to have the rule over them. She then 
proceeds to celebrate the tribes who took a share in this 
work of patriotism. Out of Ephraim was there still the 
spirit that had before prevailed against'Amalck. (Ex. xvii. 
8, &c.) Some came also from among the people of Ben¬ 
jamin. Machir supplied officers. There are traces (Num. 

I xxxii. 39) of the warlike habits of this family. The 
auxiliaries from Zcbulun either supplied the requisite 
penmanship for orders and correspondence, &c., or laid 
down their professional employments for a time, and be¬ 
came soldiers. Due homage is rendered to Issachar, and 
especially to Zebulun and Naphtali, but reflections cast 
on the inaction of Reuben, Gilead, Dan, and Asher. The 
divisions of Reuben were either internal, or imply their 
separation from the common enterjirise; and this seems 
to have stirred up deep and indignant feelings against 
them. Asher abode among his creeks, or to repair the 
breaches of the sea upon his coast. 

19-31.—Taanach and Megiddo are on the left of the 
river Kishon. This magnifleent Ode proceeds in the 
highest of all poetical strains to its conclusion. The stars 
in their courses fighting against Siscra, is a truly sublime 
conception. Meroz was probably some town which refused 
its quota of auxiliaries. Nor can we ihiagine aught more 
picturesque, more Ossianic, than the representa tion of the 
ladies looking out for the return of their lord—while the 
blessing given upon Jael indicates a Divine command, or 
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at least a strong and urgent sense of patriotism in her 
mind—else it were the revolting barbarity of an Amazo¬ 
nian. Both the cruelty and licentiousness of the age break 
forth in this effusion. It were strange,, now for women of 
rank to describe, as is here done, the spoils of the war; 
but, making allowances for all that appertained either to 
the country, or to the period in the history of the world, 
this ftiust be confessed to be one of the most elevated and 
heart-stirring poems that has come down to us from an¬ 
cient times. 

August^ 1843. 

Judges vi. 1-10.—The book of Judges may be regarded 
as a record of the discipline of that peculiar Theocracy 
under which the children of Israel were placed. After a 
respite of forty years, did they again relapse into evil; 
and God delivered them into the hand of Midian. Let us 
observe how what in common history would be noted as 
but a series of events, is in this history directly referred 
to the design and agency of God. There is a Midian con¬ 
tiguous to Moab, (Num. xxii. 4,) which, in conjunction 
with Amalek and the children of the east—^as Moabites, 
Ammonites, and Edomites—invaded Israel, and wasted the 
country onward to its south-west border, whereabout Gaza 
was; yet, notwithstanding their provocation, when in their 
extremity they cried unto God, He sent them a prophet, 
not here named, and who remonstrated with them, and 
explained to them the cause of their great calamity—re¬ 
minding them of their former greatest deliverance, and 
therefore of God's claim upon their allegiance, whom, 
nevertheless, they had disregarded and disobeyed; They 
lapsed into idolatry, and did homage to the gods of the 
Amorites. 
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11-16.—It is not said what effect the expostulations of 
the prophet had on the people in general; but it is likely 
he may have impressed some—and Gideon at least seems 
to have been fitted for the message recorded in tliis pas¬ 
sage. It seems to have been a message from the x\ngel of 
the Covenant. Gideon addresses liim by the title Lord, 
as expressive of a merely angelic or even human respect; 
but the direct narrative, in verse 11, styles liim tlic Lord 
.Jehovah. The same in ver.se 16. 11(5 said, however, as 

much to Gideon as to give him the impression of a super¬ 
natural visitor. The promise to be with him, and Gideon's 
acquiescence or confidence in that promise, imply as 
much. The prediction tliat he (Gideon) should smite the 
Midiaiiites, was not thrown back, but entertained bv him 
in such a way as to make a gradual preparation for still 
greater disclosures. Ilis demand for such miracles as he 
at first speaks of with something like a tone of scepticism, 
as his fathers told of, but which lie almost sjx'aks of as i 
questionable reports—seeing that the Lord was giving | 
them no deliverance now—marks the exercises of a mind 
that had dwelt much on the state of his country. Tin* 
sense which he expresses of his own weakness and insuf¬ 
ficiency bespeaks our kindly interest in him at the outset 
of this his history. 

17-32.—Gideon still presses for a miracle; and it was 
granted to him. After it was effected, and the superna¬ 
tural visiter had taken his departure, Gideon still calls 
him an angel—after which it is said that the Lord i 

(Jehovah) spoke unto him. The angel had by this time ' 

disappeared—nevertheless, the voice might have proceed¬ 
ed from him, or, in other words, the angel and the Lord 
(Jehovah) are one and the same—which we gather more 
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I clearly from the preceding dialogue, where, before the 
disappearance, the alternation is carried on by Gideon 
speaking to the angel of the Lord on the one hand, and 
the Lord (Jehovah) replying to him on the other. Je- 
i hovah-shalom is the Lord our Peace. The word prefixed 
I to Baal denotes strife: Let Baal be the adversary of him 
who has thrown down his altar—let him avenge his own 
cau.se. Joash quietpd the mob very much as the town- j 
clerk of Ephesus did. It was not for them to take the | 

matter into their hands. The one, however, made an ap- } 

peal to the magistrate—the other to the idolatrous god ; 
himself ^ 

3J1-40.—Jezreel is in the territory of Manasseh, within | 
i the limits of which Gideon’s city also was. There was a | 
I spirit given to Gideon commensurate with the dangers of 
i his position and the difficulties by which he was encom- 
! passed.—My God, Thou knowest my difficulties! Give me 

both the courage and the counsel to meet them.... The ! 
Abi-ezerites turned in his favour.—Lord, give me the co- ' 
operation of those who have hitherto, if not adverse, been ' 
indifferent and sluggish.... Asher acquitted itself better ; 

this time than in the days of Deborah and Barak_The • 

miracle of Gideon’s fleece is a truly notable one. Jt marks 
the patience and condescension of God, that in compli¬ 
ance with His serva,nt’s request. He varied the miracle. 
Gideon, in his prayer for this second manifestation, seems 
sensible that by giving vent to it he hazarded the dis- j 

pleasure of God, who is grieved by our unbelief—even as j 

our Saviour, like unto God, repeatedly was upon earth.— 

Lot us make the right application of this characteristic in 
the nature and administration of God; and while it re^ 
bukes our distrust, let it encourage our confidence. 
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Judges vii. 1-7.—It was Gideon wlio was named Jerub- 
baal, because the enemy of Baal. Moreli is marked as 
near to Jezreel; and it is stated to be there where Abra¬ 
ham offered up Isaac. My impression was that this Moreh 
was the same with one of the mounts of Jerusalem. God 
wanted to teach the Israelites a direct dependence on Him¬ 
self.—^Let me not bo discouraged, 0 God, and wean me at 
the same time from all my earthly cQntidences. The gra¬ 
dual diminutions, whether of meii or money, are perhaps 
the very trials wherewith God may exercise our faith. It 
may not be by numbers or by the amount of contributions 
that we arc to be saved. There is no saying through 
what ordeal of disappointments He means us to pass—so 
as to put a mockery on all our proud calculations. 0 that 
I could retain my confidence in God at all times!—and 
for this purpose let me keep a conscience void of offence. 
Thou knowest my reigning infirmity, 0 God. LiJt me be 
one of the select few, if Thou meanest to save by few and 
not by many. 

8-25,—These are deeply interesting incidents, and com¬ 
pose one of the richest of our Bible stories. God never 
left Himself without a witness ; and we find here the con¬ 
veyance of Himself to the minds even of pagans and ido¬ 
laters. The dream was interpreted by an unconscious pro¬ 
phet, but in the hearing of one who was conscious, and 
who could make an intelligent use thereof. There is no 
saying, however, to what extent this dream might have 
terrified and paralyzed the Midianites. The watch-word 
of the Israelites bore a close resemblance to the word of 
the Midianite interpreter; and so far as this was known 
throughout the host it was fitted to strike a note of terror 
into their hearts. Under the imagination of an over- 
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powering host of foes, and in the dark, they struck at ran- 

dom—each man his fellow_The places named in verse 

22, arc all in the tribe of Manasseh, and southward from 
the field of action. They fled by a wide dispersion. Eph¬ 
raim was still further south and beyond them. Gideon’s 
messengers could move more swiftly than the discomfited 
* multitude; and by taking the waters which run into 
the Jordan, as they fled southward to Beth-barah on 
the Jordan and in tlic tribe of Reuben, they could give 
them sore annoyance in crossing these several streams. 
The men of verse 23, who now joined in the pursuit, 
were probably such men as had moved off from the 
three hundred, but were still at hand and ready enough 
to join in the pursuit, though they shrunk from the battle. 

... The places of Oreb and Zeeb must have been named 
after the men. 

Judges viii. 1-9.—The tribe of Ephraim was conter¬ 
minous with Gideon’s own tribe; and the place of his re¬ 
sidence was close upon its border. This may have made 
it all the more provoking to the Ephraimites that they 
should have been neglected, though we do not read of 
their complaints till we read of Gideon’s victory. He did 
not call them at the first, but he called them to join in 
the pursuit afterwards; and his answer, full of mildness 
and the politeness of true humility, was a pacifying one 
and turned away their wrath—for it ascribed more to 
them than to himself, more to their doings after the Mi- 
dianites had been put to flight than to all he had done 
before then. The men of Ephraim were on their way 
from the place of battle to Jordan; and they took Oreb 
and Zeeb and slew them. The srleaniners of Ephraim were 
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I 

: tlius spoken of as better than the vintage of Abi-ezer— i 

Gideon’s own place and people. Gideon did not desist \ 

1 from the pursuit, but crossed Jordan after the Midianites, i 

i whose kings were still with the flying army. He pursued 

with his three hundred men; and the smallness of their 
number had probably emboldened the insolence of the | 

princes of Succoth when they refused provisions to his ‘ ; 

little band .... The phrase “ faint yet jmrsuing,” has by ' 

a very fair accommodation been s})iritualized. 

10-21.—How much the aimy had been reduced—only 
fifteen thousand remaining after a hundred and twenty ! 
thousand had fallen! Was it only with his three hundred ; 
men that he discomfited this remainder? Then the miracle 
was kept up, I should think, even though it is here said 
that the host was secure. On his return he took vengeance 
on the two cities that had insulted him. He taught the 
men of Succoth—he chastised them, and literally fulfilled 
his threat (verse 7) upon them. He tore their flesh with 
thorns and briers. It taught them a lesson, certainly. 

The men of Pcnucl received a harder measure of punish¬ 
ment. It may have only, however, been some of them, 
perhaps those who answered him in verse 8, for an exam¬ 
ple to the others. Tabor was in the land of Canaan, and 
there Zebah and Zalmunna slew the brethren of Gideon. 

! We are not to suppose that he was now informed for the i 

' first time of their slaughter; but he put the question to j 

: draw out a manifestation of their guilt ere he inflicted its ; 

j recompence upon them. One can enter into the natural | 

relentings of Gideon’s youthful son, and do homage to a i 

certain wild heroism on the part of the kings in asking 
Gideon to fall on them. The ornaments on the camels’ 
necks give a certain picturesqueness to this narrative, i 
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though a narrative of blood. The spying, that “ as the 
man is, so is his strength,” might refer to the inadequacy 
of the youth for his assigned task, or to the qlaim which 
I the kings put in for a more glorious death than by the 
hands of a stripling. 

: 22-S5.—The loyalty to Gideon was quite natural and 

proper.... Does this habit of the Ishmaelites still remain 
! with the tenacity of other eastern customs in that they 
wear ear-rings ? Gideon, who very properly ascribed all 
sovereignty to God, made an unfortunate request in mak¬ 
ing an ephod, oven as Aaron did a golden calf, out of the i 
people’s golden ornaments. He probably wished foran ephod 
as an accompaniment to his altar. The proneiiess to will- 
worship and idolatry broke out again in this matter, even 
as the golden serpent became a snare to the children of 
Israel, Strange, that the mercies of God should have 
been always so followed up; and that the security of the 
! Israelites after their deliverance from their enemies should 
have been thus perverted and misimproved I 

The toleration of polygamy lasted for many ages among 
the Jewish people, because—says our Saviour—of the liard- 
; ness of their hearts; the Divine administration thus suit- 
I ing itself to the state of the subject on which it had to 

I operate. After Gideon’s death the people showed their 

I characteristic fickleness, as well as their idolatrous tend¬ 
encies. Gideon had an elevated place among the Judges 
of Israel, perhaps the next to Samuel in the consideration 
of Bible readers. 

s. 

Judges ix. 1-6. —Abimelech was the son of one of Gi¬ 
deon’s many wives—who was taken from Shechem in the 
tribe of Ephraim, the men of which place abetted him in 
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his foul design against his brethren, the sons of his fa¬ 
ther. The play of ambition had all the more scope in 
these unregulated times; and the deed here recorded is 
one of the bloodiest and most barbarous of its deeds. It 
is likely that though Gideon refused the sovereignty for 
any of his children, they may have had considerable autho¬ 
rity in Israel—and so as to have constituted that sort of 
aristocratic power which furnished Abimelcch with his 
argument. The notice of the one stone on which this par¬ 
ricidal slaughter took place, by making the description of 
it more graphical makes it all the more revolting.... There 
is a ditference of opinion respecting Millo. Some think it 
signifies a city or place, differing then from the Millo of | 
Jerusalem. Others that the house of Millo was the coun- i 
cil-house—and as Millo signifies “ full,” that it denotes the j 
council in full assemblage—Baal-berith is the idol of 
Berith, and the house of Baal-berith may have been the | 
i temple of a god or goddess out of whose treasury the ! 
! money was given. Berith was a goddess of the Pheni- 
j cians; and hence, perhaps, the to\vn of Berytus or Beyrout. 

I Baal-berith was made a god l^y the Israelites, (ch. viii. 33.) 

I It is marked in the map as a place a little way from 
! ’ Shechem. 

7-21,—I asked Mr. Bonar, who tells mo of places in Ju¬ 
dea where from the brow of one hill they can speak over 
to another with a deep gulf between them; and this may 
account for the converse of which wo read between hostile 
parties and in the hearing of multitudes. It is thus that 
from the top of Gerizim Jotham may have addressed the 
men of Shechem. What he propounds to them is put in 
the favourite and customary form of a parable. That 
wine should cheer God has been variously commented on 
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—citlier because Jotham was speaking to n^en tinged with 
idolatry; or because the jdural, translated “ God/’ might 
have boon rendered “ gods ” or “ judges”—thus making 
gods and men to be high and low; or because wine is 
used at sacrifices and in religious festivals. The object of 
the parable is to expose the grotesque ambition of Abime- 
Icch. There is a plain and forcible application following 
it up. If ye have rightly done by each other, Abimo- 
lech and ye men of Shechem, let there be mutual comfort 
betwixt you; but if not, let such a fury break out in the 
midst as that ye shall destroy each other. The situation 
of Jotham must have been such as that he could deliver 
the whole of this speech in safety—after which he ran off 
and escaped from their hands. 

22-2.9.—The parable of Jotham at length received its 
I verification, and this at the end of three years. And the 
j fire which broke out between Abimeloch and the men of 
; Shochcni was of God’s sending. He sent an evil spirit 
between them, and this that the blood of the sons of 
Gideon might be avenged on b^ i parties. The state of 
society in Palestine at this time forcibly reminds us of 
Scotland, during the scenes and periods that are set forth 
in the Minstrelsy of the Border, with its raids, and mur¬ 
ders, and its robberies.... It is not said where Gaal came 
from, but that lie came over to the men of Shechem. 
Abimelech must have been by this time away from She¬ 
chem. It is probable that the Shechemites had by this 
time lapsed so far into idolatry, (verse 27,) as to look with 
hostile feeling on Jerubbaal, the adversary of Baal, and 
to found on this an antipathy against both his son and 
his son’s servant; and tlftit, looking back to their old his¬ 
tory, (Gen. xxxiv.) they urged it as a nobler and better 
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t 

thing that they should be ruled over by one of tlieir own 
native dignitaries. 

30-45.—Zebul seems to be playing here a double part 1 
—in real friendship with Abimclech, while he held out 
such an appearance of being at one with liis enemies, as ; 
to hold converse and counsel with them. Gaal speaks as 
if he had confidence in Zebul, and Zebul is at no pains to j 

undeceive, but rather to mislead him, and urge him on to I 

destruction. For Abimelech had his full revenge upon the j 

Shechemites. Fire came out in the first instance from i 

Abimelech, and devoured the men of Shcchcm. Fire came j 

out of the bramble and devoured them.... The thrusting ! 

out of Gaal by Zebul argues either that the people had | 

through him, their governor, done this in a moment of I 

fickleness or resentment for his defeat, or that they j 

thought by this to pacify Abimelech, whom they did not ! 

pacify. The people went out from the city. Abimelech : 

fought against and slew them—after which he took the ^ 

city and destroyed it. I 

46-57.—There now follows the fulfilment of the second j 

part of Jotham's curse. Fire came out of Shechem and : 

devoured Abimelech. Altogether this is a busy and in- i 

teresting story, and grajihically told. It presents an in- | 

stance of a prophecy and of its historical accomplishment, 1 

both of which are now long past—even as the curse and 
its fulfilment have long gone by on him who should re¬ 
build Jericho. These curses afibrd a vivid illustration of 
the benefit of what might be termed short prophecies— { 

where both the prediction and its verification were full in | 
view of the men of that day, and which must therefore 
have had the effect of sustaining the faith of these past 
generations. There are many such prophecies which have 
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come down to us, and whereof the accomplishment has 
I not been recorded, and which on this account may have 
1 in them the obscurity of those prophecies which are yet 
I unfulfilled. 'T^he fulfilment clears up the prophecy; but 
! we want this advantage alike in regard to those whose 
I fulfilment is yet future, and to those whose fulfilment, 

I though past, is unknown to us. 

Judges x. —Here follows the account of two of the 
lesser Judges, It is a likely circumstance to have been 
memorable in these days, and fastened on as worthy of 
record—that one of them should have had thirty sons, 
riding on thirty ass-colts. 

I Then comes another of the endless rebellions of this 
I people. It is truly instructive to find in their history the 
verification of the important lesson—the power and as¬ 
cendency of an individual mind over the masses. How 
I often do we find both the character and prosperity of the 

I nation to flourish with the presence of a good judge or 

I ruler ; and how often their decline in both respects to be 

I associated with the absence of these functionaries. It is 

true that in the regal part of their history, when the 
i monarchy was never vacant, their degeneracies, and con¬ 
sequent adversities, were associated not with the want of 
a prince, but with the rule of a bad one, which confirms 
i all the more a law of vast importance in human affairs— 

I the power of single men over large aggregates of their 

I species.... We have no information of the channel through 

I which the celestial messages were brought; but let me 

I lie open to the impression which the statement is natur¬ 

ally fitted to make—of the soul of the Lord being grieved 
for the misery of the children of Israel. 
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Judges xi. 1-11.—There is now introduced on this busy 
historical arena, one of Israel's most celebrated Judges, 
but whose celebrity is more founded on the extraordinary 
incidents of his life than on his own persoifhl character. 
It is not the first instance in Scripture liistory of men of 
disreputable and immoral origin having become illustrious, 
and being honourably signalized. The vain men who 
were gathered to Jephthah were idle men, vacuous, uncm- 
2 )loyed. The Ammonites who lived contiguous to the 
northern half of Gilead, made invasion there. By this 
time Jeidithah, at the head of his followers, may have 
acquired a sort of marauding or guerilla reputation. It 
would ai)pear, from his reply to the invitation of the 
elders of Gilead, that his cxjjulsion was not a mere family, 
but more probably a judicial act, by which he was pro¬ 
nounced as unfit for, or as having no right, because of his 
illegitimate descent, to an inheritance in the tribe. He 
was on vantage-ground now, however, for making his 
own terms with them.... Mizpeh was the place where Laban 
and Jacob had their last interview_For the various solu¬ 

tions, some of which are obvious enougli, of Jephthah's 
utterance there before the Lord, see Poole and others. 

12-27.—There is something very interesting in these 
traditional appeals both of the Ammonites and of Jejdithah. 
One likes to be thus carried upward from a high antiquity 
to a higher antiquity still. And one can enter into the 
national feelings which would accompany the national re¬ 
collections on both sides—treasured up at the first, and 
transmitted downward from generation to generation—so 
as to keep alive the history of great events for many cen¬ 
turies in the popular mind, even without the aid of his¬ 
torical records. To understand the argument of Jephthah, 
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it should be recollected that the country between Arnon and 
Jabbok was not in the possession of either the Ammonites 
or Moabites when Israel took possession of it, but of the 
Amorites. We took what our God gave us by right of 
conquest—and conquest not from thee but from the Amo¬ 
rites ; and wouldest not thou take what thy god Che- 
mosh giveth, and keep it too ? It is true that the Amorites 
took this land from them ; but the Israelites did not re¬ 
cover it for them, but for themselves. Jephthah mentions 
that so far from invading the territories of their kinsmen, 
they subjected themselves to the utmost inconvenience for 
the purpose of avoiding it. He appeals to the more equit¬ 
able conduct of the Moabites, who, though alike dispos¬ 
sessed by the Amorites, never thought of disputing the 
title of the Israelites to what they recovered, though 
originally their own. Finally, he pleads prescription, or 
the possessory right, grounded on the occupancy of 300 
years. 

28-33.—The king of the Ammonites was deaf to Jeph- 
thah’s remonstrance, on which the Spirit of God came upon 
him, and animated and strengthened him for the contest. 
Mizpeh is on the south-east border of the half-tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, and on the north of the river Jabbok. Hence he 
passed over to the Ammonites, and there he made his cele¬ 
brated vow—certainly a rash one, and quite unwarranted, 
after the pledge that God had given of being with him and 
upon his side. It argued a remainder of distrust. There 
is something very difficult in the contemplation of the 
whole subject of this vow. It is good to be religiously ob¬ 
servant of vows; but should a vow to do what other¬ 
wise would have been unlawful, bind the conscience? 
Better not to vow at all, than to vow and not pay. It 
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i is doubtful whether it would not have been better in this 

I instance that Jephthah had not paid tlian paid his vow. 

I But it were clearly better than to have vowed and paid 

I too, that he had not vowed at all. 

j 34-40.—These expressions of grief on the part of Jeph¬ 

thah when he met his daughter, seem to indicate that his 
vow amounted to a literal sacrifice of her. It does not 
appear to me that they would have been called forth so 
, feelingly, had the whole effect of his meeting with her 

I first been the dedication of her to a perpetual virginity. 

On the other hand, it is not very clear why she should 
liave so bewailed her virginity—excepting, perhaps, 
that she may have been her father's only child, and 
so have lamented that, by her death, the family was 
extinguished But if there be anything in this, it 
might justify her father's grief for her becoming a nun 
■ through life. Altogether, it is an enigmatical story— 
though two things are palpable, the daughter's patriotism 
and the father’s stern fidelity to his vow. He may have 
! felt the oblisration of Lev. xxvii. 29. At all events we find 

I ^ 

1 him in Heb. xi. 32, enumerated among those who had oh- 
I tained a good report by faith. 

t 

! Judges xii. —The Ephraimites quarrel with Jephthah 
on the same ground that they did with Gideon, and with 
as little justice. He had called them to join him at the 
first, and they refused, and would now put in for the credit 
of patriotism, after the deliverance had been effected 
without them. The Gileadites took fire at the corporate 
reproach which was cast upon them, and to which all men 
are peculiarly sensitive. They were stigmatized as vaga¬ 
bond, or a sort of offscourings from Ephraim, he being 
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chief of the descendants of Joseph, and perhaps were 
even held in disgrace by the other half of their own tribe 
on this side of Jordan, so as that both Ephraimites and 
the Manassitcs in Canaan should regard as outcasts the 
Manassites of Cilead_The inability to pronounce cer¬ 

tain consonants is exemplified by the Welsh and others 
in our own day. The word Shibboleth has now become 
the name for a discriminating test by which to ascertain I 
a man's party. | 

There now follows a series of minor Judges, whose 
simple memorabilia are here recorded as consisting in the 
number of sons and daughters, and other relatives, with 
the beasts they rode upon. 

Judges xiii. 1-16,—This chapter ushers in one of the 
most remarkable passages in the history of what may be 
termed the heroic ages of the land of Israel. It is an 
afiecting view of God, that when the people rebelled 
against Him, and were suffering in consequence, still, in 
the very heat of their provocations, does He provide a 
deliverer.... The message that came to Manoah's wife, 
when reported to himself, formed the subject of a prayer 
by him to the Lord Jehovah. There is reason to believe 
that this man was the Angel of the Covenant, or the Lord 
Jehovah Himself. And yet, w^hen Manoah proposes to 
provide a hid for Him, He tells him that if it be as an 
offering he must offer it unto the Lord. But Manoah 
required to be thus instructed, for he was purposing to 
make the offering to Him, not as the Lord, but as what 
he understood Him to be, inferior even to an angel. It 
is with this view, and not as disclaiming divine hon¬ 
ours, that he thus speaks to Manoah—analbgously to that 
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occasion, when He sojourned with us in the flesh, and 
was addressed as a Good Master, upon which he replied, 

“ Why callest thou me good ? there is none good hut one, 
that is God.” There is here a testimony for the confine¬ 
ment of all religious worship to God only. Manoah did 
not even know that ho was an angel of God, (verse 16,) 
else, perhaps, he would npt even have ofiered food to Him. 

17-25.—The secrecy which the angel associates with 
His name impresses one with the sense of His being 
indeed Jehovah, or the possessor of that which was mys¬ 
terious and incommunicable to all but God. But there ’ 
afterwards follows more unequivocal proof of the Divinity 
of this supernatural visiter. Did not Manoah say truly 
to his wife that they had seen God ? And did not his j 

wife advert in her mind to the identical angel whom they ! 

liad just seen, when she replied, “ If the Lord (Jehovah) l 

were pleased to kill us He would not have received this | 

burnt-ofiering, nor showed us all these things, nor told us, | 

as at this time, such things as these.” Such were the i 

preliminary steps‘to the birth of Samson, so famous in j 

Scripture history. God never left Himself without a I 

witness, nor did He wholly take away His Spirit from the i 

children of men. How it moved Samson at times, we do ' 

not particularly know—not probably as it moved those 
prophets who were charged with words of inspiration, as 
messengers to the world—^but moved him to the purposes 
and awakening in his breast of a high and holy and 
resolved patriotism. 

Judges xiv. 1-9. —It has been well said that though 
there was a law af ainst marrying with idolaters, lest there 
should be a consequent fall into idolatry, yet in the case 
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of Samson who was moved by the very opposite feeling of 
hostility to these worshippers of false gods, the law might 
have been dispensed with; and that perhaps he was led to 
this of God, whose Spirit, it was before said, did occasion¬ 
ally move him. The Spirit urged him to feats of strength 
as well as devices of policy; and the experience he had of 
his success might urge him to further and higher achieve¬ 
ments. There was at length a mixture of affection as well 
as of policy in the matter of his alliance with the woman 
of Timnath—an instigation of policy having originated 
the affair, which by no means precluded the good liking 
that he afterwards had for her. There then occurred that 
circumstance on which he framed the riddle that he pro¬ 
pounded to the Philistines. 

10-20.—Tliis riddle seems to me quite in keeping with 
the rude and early mental state of the people in that age 
—who had scarcely got beyond the first dawnings of in¬ 
tellect. The very proposal of it, however, looks like the 
commencement of Samson's designs against the enemies 
of Israel—the first occasion that he found against the Phil¬ 
istines, and in which, however, he was bafSed by his own 
uxoriousness, that disappointed him now and afterwards 
ruined him. It is interesting to observe in conjunction 
with the strength and courage of Samson so much of sen¬ 
sibility to woman's tears—the relentings of a softer nature. 
He was defeated in this his first attempt; but what he lost 
in one way he repaired in another, and put forth his enor¬ 
mous strength when his ingenuity failed him. He was 
actuated by the Spirit of the Lord in his slaughter of 
the thirty Philistines—thus making good that it was 
of the Lord at the outset that he entered into that re¬ 
lationship with these people, which gave him so many 
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! opportunities against them. One can enter into the 

I mighty and terrible wrath of this affronted and so indig- 

‘ nant warrior—under which he left the people and his 

j wife in their hands, who gave her not, it is said, to Sam- 

son^s friend, but to one whom he had used as a friend— ' 
i ' 1 

j perhaps to one who had performed some such customary ! 

I service as that of bridegroom's friend at the marriage. I 

I ^ 

i I 

i Judges xv. 1-8. —Though ho had left his wife in a fit of 
j anger, he w^as fain to return to her, and went wdth a present { 

j in his hand. The father’s refusal to admit him seems 

I grounded, not on any dislike of Samson, but because of 

I the wife’s second marriage, and so he proposes the younger 

I sister for his acceptance. Samson is again set upon the 

! work of retaliation, and encourages himself with the 

‘ thought that the Philistines' ill-usage of him far out-ran 

I the culpability of all that he meant to do against them. 

! The time of wheat-harvest presents us with the vivid pic- 

1 ture of fields partly in shocks and partly in standing corn; | 

and one feels an interest in looking back on a spectacle so ; 

familiar to our own eyes, at this distant period of the ! 

I world. The corn would then be in quite a combustible i 

state, as being dead ripe. This exploit of Samson was ; 

I followed up by a dreadful infliction upon his wife and | 

I father-in-law; and perhaps his grief for them may have | 

I mingled with the rage which prompted him to his next 

j act of revenge. There is something picturesque in the 

I wild heroism of the man now betaking himself to the top 

of the rock Etam and dwelling there. 

9-20.—The Spirit of the Lord came upon Samson, so as 
to inspire the effort and give him the strength which made 
I it available. There is something more in these feats than 
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I the mere forth-putting of a man whom nature had made 
strong. The achievement seems to have been beyond the 
power even of his nature. The Spirit of God came upon 
I him, and granted him extraordinary strength for the oc- • i 
! casion. It is the case of a miracle, not on what was ex- 

j ternal to Samson, but in the powers of his own body—a 

j case of preternatural strength, just as the gift of prophecy 

I is a case of supernatural knowledge, or as an ordinary 

I miracle is a case of supernatural command over outward 
things, or the outward elements. There was a natural in¬ 
adequacy in both the instruments, both the ass's jaw-bone 
and the arm of Samson, for the achievement of so great a 
slaughter. God was with him; and worked miracles both 
I by him and for him. 

I 

Judges xvi. 1-15.—Another example here of the im- ! 
pure and imperfect morality which characterized even the 
special servants and favourites of God in these earlier 
times; and another example in the life of Samson of a 
I miraculous achievement done by his own strength, but a 
i strength, we apprehend, supematurally given to liim for 
the occasion. This, however, does not preclude the idea 
of Samson being a man of singular and enormous strength 
j naturally—for what he did in the most ren^arkable in- 

! stances may have been done in virtue of a miraculous 

! power grafted on a fitting subject. He was constitution¬ 

ally a man of unbridled passion, and rushed into another 
matrimonial alliance, which in its issues proved fatal to 
him, so that he fell a victim to his uxoriousness at the 
last—the prey of a heartless and unprincipled woman. 

He at first withstood all her endeavours to wile from 
him the secret of his great strength; and by a series 
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i of evasions put off for a little the hour of her ill-gotten 
j triumph. 

j September^ 1848. 

j 16-21.—Tlic time at last came when the daughters of 

I the Philistines did rejoice, and the daughters of the un- 
I circumcised triumphed. Both with liis first and second 
I wife Samson showed himself peculiarly alive to the force 
' of feijiale importunities; and apt to give way before the 

I exhibition of female distress. In the former attempt to 

i extort a secret from him, it is said that his wife lay sore 
upon liim—in the present attempt, that his soul was vexed 
unto death. It looks a rnaiwcllous infatuation—the efiect 
of melancholy weakness—that he should have been tlius 
; got the better of in the face of former palpable designs to 
i give him up unto the Philistines—evincing the blindness 
1 of passion, and holding forth a most impressive lesson to 

! beware of it. The secret came out at last. God had 

charged his mother before tliat he was born that no razor 
i should come upon his head—making this the condition, 
j whether of the strength which he had naturally or of. the 
I extraordinary visitations and gifts which he received of 
j supernatural strength when tiic Spirit of God came upon 
! him. He gave up his conscience and his vow to a perfi- 

i dious wom^n, who on his locks being shorn off began to 

I afflict him—a process which I cannot distinctly undcr- 
j stand. At all events, his strength did depart from him ; 
and he, when he awoke out of his sleep, was unconscious 
thereof; but the Philistines, in obedience to the call of his 
treacherous and cruel wife, -were upon him, and the Philis¬ 
tines prevailed. And merciless was the advantage they 
took of their success—putting out his eyes and binding him 
with fetters, and forcing him to grind in a prison-house. 
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22-31.—I know not if there be any natural connexion 
between the growth of the hair and the recovery of 
strength. Samson may have repented of his infidelity, 
and the temporal chastisement of his loss of strength been 
withdrawn. And this strength was made the instrument 
at the last of a great and signal manifestation—a triumph 
over idolatry—a vindication of the supremacy of the one i 
only and true God—and, finally, a most picturesqi^ and | 
characteristic termination to the career of a great hero. 

One recoils from the barbarity of the Philistines in bring-, 
ing in blind old Samson to make sport of him ; and pro¬ 
portionally to this one feels a certain wild and natural I 
satisfaction in the avenging ruin which he brought upon j 
his enemies, even though himself involved in the common 
destruction that fell upon all—both men and women— 
who were enjoying the savage spectacle. Thus fell one . 
of the most noted of the historical personages whom I 
Scripture—so full of them—has transmitted downward 
to future ages. 

Judges xvii. —This and the following chapter contain 
what may be termed an episode in this portion of Jewish 
history. It is strongly illustrative of what may be termed 
the demi-paganism of these times—proving how much the 
spirit of idolatry had tinged and corrupted the religion of 
the Hebrews. The mother cursed the person who had 
stolen her money; but when her son restored it, she 
withdrew her curses, and turned them into blessings. 

She had meant to dedicate it to a religious use; but Mi- 
cah seemed unwilling to take it back again from her hand 
for the particular use of making images. He therefore 
left this application of it to her, though he afterwards fell 
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in witli the idolatry; and by a farther liberty made one 
of his sons to officiate as the family priest—a liberty 
strongly indicative of the lawless state of a i)eriod when 
there was no effectual controlling authority, hut each man 
did that which was right in his own eyes. It was the 
office of a king to enforce the laws against image-worship. 
The Levite of Beth-lehem-judah may have been of the 
family of Judah by his mother's side, and Micah was so 
far under tlie influence of his predilections in favour of 
the true religion, as to prefer him for a priest to his own 
son. The travelling of this Levite to find a place, evinces 
it to have been the practice in these times for families to 
take in Levites as household chaplains, and to give them 
a salary and a maintenance for their services. It was a 
very coarse way of turning a Levite into a priest, to have 
him consecrated by the hands of a layman. Yet so far 
did his preferences operate on the side of the original 
institution, that his imagination was appeased by this 
clumsy approximation to it. 

Judges xviii. 1-10. —Contemporaneous with the incident 
of the last chapter is the recorded expedition of this on 
the part of the Danites, who had not yet got full posses¬ 
sion of the land that was allotted to them. Things were 
yet in an unsettled state, and the want of a king would 
add to the restlessness and turbulence of that primitive 
condition of things. The Danite spies happened to know 
Micah's priest, who probably had been a wanderer, or 
sort of ecclesiastical mendicant, and got into converse 
with them in that way. There is a strange mixture of 
godliness in these men, though sadly tainted with the 
prevailing corruptions that had taken place; and perhaps 
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a similar mixture in the mind of the Levite who pre¬ 
tended to declare the mind of God—whether with or with¬ 
out his own convictions in the matter, is uncertain. There 
is an interesting picture given of the land which the spies 
visited—devoid alike of government and defence—yet 
living as free of care, and as full of the sense of security, 
as did the Zidonians, who were better entitled so to live, 
from the strength of their position and fortifications, but 
who were far from Laish, so as not to be in circumstances 
for readily yielding them any help. But the feature in 
the description of Laish which most attracts me is its 
state of seclusion, and withal of comfort and abundance 
—a place where there was no want of agricultural wealth, 
and with the sufficiency of which they were satisfied, 
without the commercial—^having no business with any 
man—a representation, we believe, which holds true of 
many a large tract in the deep interior of many a country 
on the face of our world. 

11-20.—I do not sympathize with this invasion of the 
Danites, and their attack on a people living in ease and 
security. The six hundred men had the spies along with 
them; who as they passed the house of Micah in Eph¬ 
raim, gave information of the ecclesiastical things tliat 
were to be found tliere. It presents a curious medley of 
religion and religious feeling—thus to see a veneration 
and value for an ephod and teraphim, which formed part 
of their own Mosaic apparatus, mixed with a like vener¬ 
ation for the images of idolatry. There is a general reli¬ 
gious affection which must have objects of some kind or 
other to rest upon ; and in the selection of these objects 
they are here not very discriminating. But besides the 
things, they must have the priest also, who was glad of the 
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preferment held out to him; and so with this rude and 
ill-assorted assemblage of what had in their eyes a sem¬ 
blance and character of sacredncss, they went on their 
way with satisfied consciences, and not at all disturbed, I 
fear, by any reflection on the theft by which they obtained 
i the goods they so much rejoiced in. 
i 21-31.—It was but a small proportion of the tribe of 

I Dan who went on this expedition—jierhaps only a generic 

1 family, (verse 19.) And they seem to have taken all 

I that belonged to them, and particularly their little ones. 

! (verse 21.) These they probably placed before for safety 

I from pursuers behind, who soon came up—they consisting 

j of Micah and his neighbours. They were not a match, 

i however, for the Danites, who answered their rernon- 

' strances with threats, so that they were glad to turn back, 

i leaving their plunderers to go off with the booty, and with 

I the full benefit of the principle that might was light_ 

I am revolted by this inroad and massacre of a quiet and 
secure people. Nevertheless, if the original grant of 
Canaan to the Israelites gave them the warrant of a 
i Divine commission and command for this enterprise— 

{ that sanctifies all and legalizes all. The farncss from 

Zidon is alleged as a reason for there being no deliverer. 
This argues for an alliance of some sort between Zidon 
and Laish, which was in the extreme north-east of the 
Israelitish territory, and so, far from the sea-coast. The 
change of the name to Dan explains the phrase of from 
Dan to Beer-sheba as expressive of the whole length of the 
, Holy Land. The seclusion of the place, which isolated 
the poor aboriginals from all ordinary business with other 
men, seems also to have isolated their successors for many 
generations from all ecclesiastical fellowship with the rest 
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of the Israelites. They set up an idolatry for themselves, 
and persevered in it for generations. 

Judges xix. 1-10.—Then follows another episode in the 
chronological history of this period, though—coming at 
the conclusion of the Book—it is presented in the form of 
an appendix. There seems nothing which can determine 
the time of the events here narrated. It was a period of 
great lawlessness and of the most rude and imperfect 
morality. This appears even at the outset of the story, 
though in a greatly aggravated character afterwards. It 
was not a wife, but a mistress which the Levite took to 
him, though he expected a fidelity which she failed in 
observing. She seems to have made an elopement to her 
father’s house ; and there seems to liave been no great 
delicacy on either side, that is, on the part of the Levite’s 
return to Bcth-lchem-judah, or the father’s reception of 
him. One might feel doubtful, however, as to the precise 
nature of the connexion, seeing that the Levite being 
called a son-in-law would look as if it were one of a legiti¬ 
mate sort. Still, at the same time, she is afterwards, in 
verse 9, called a concubine, so that we may conclude, on 
the whole, that matters were very carelessly and coarsely 
gone about in those days. After yielding for some time 
to the hospitable importunities of the father, the Levite 
at length took his departure along with his so-called con¬ 
cubine .... The note which tells us that Jehus is Jerusalem 
must either have come in afterwards as an explanatory 
clause, or argues that the history was written at a time 
considerably later than the event. 

11-21.—Jebus must have been still occupied by the 
Canaanites; and it aggravates the misconduct of the men 
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of Gribeali to have so grossly misused tlie traveller, who 
turned in preference to their own city, on the principle 
of its being inhabited not by aliens, but by countrymen. 
They first evinced their inhospitableiiess by not taking 
in the strangers to their houses, till an old man, who 
felt an affinity towards them, as having come from Mount 
Ephraim, opened his house for their entertainment. The 
house of the Lord, whither the Levite said he was going, 
was at Shiloh. (Josh, xviii. 1.) One likes the generous 
and kind procedure of this honest old Ephraimite, which 
contrasts as strongly with that of the men of Gibeah as 
did the conduct of the good Samaritan in the parable 
with that of the priest and Levite to a wounded and 
helpless wayfarer. There is a surprising coincidence 
between what is here recorded and what we still read of 
the practice of travellers when they take up their night's 
quarters in towns. 

22-30.—The horrible outrage narrated in these verses, 
gives a wretched view of the prostrate morality of these 
days. It is the old story of Sodom re-acted ; nor does it 
detract from our wonder when we read of the offer made 
by the Ephraimite, and wherewith he attempted to turn 
the men of Gibeah from their base purpose. It is also 
most remarkable that when they insisted on their own 
atrocious indulgence in their own way of it, the Levite, to 
avert their design, should have given up his concubine 
into their liands. The history of that night is a truly re¬ 
volting one, and marks the daring and desperate wicked¬ 
ness of these lawless and licentious ages. Yet let it be 
remarked that the narrator does not charge the general 
population of Gibeah with the guilt of this foul delin¬ 
quency, but only certain sons of Belial amongst them— 
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though the whole city, nay, a whole tribe, by attempting I 
to screen the otFender, shared in the dread punishment | 
that afterwards ensued.... The Levite certainly took a 
most impressive way of rousing the indignation of all 
Israel. 

Judges xx. 1-11. —This great national movement proves 
how strongly the Israelites were bound together by a 
common and corporate tie; and also how readily the 
popular conscience still deferred to Tjhat was right, when | 
once solemnized and called to the utterance of its verdict | 

i I 

i by circumstances fitted to arrest and awaken it. There ! 

i was a great and general confluence from both sides of | 

i Jordan. Altogether it was a vast assemblage, brought ; 

I together by a strong moral impulse, which says much for j 

I the heart of the people at large. There is something very 

I impressive in the unity of principle and feeling that per- 

i vades a multitude knit together as one man. Perhaps 

I the Levite over-coloured somewhat when he said that the 

I men of Gibcah forced his concubine; though they may 

I bo said to have done so in that he was led by the terror 

j of a still greater atrocity to bring her forth to them. i 

i The prompt and unanimous resolution which the people I 

j came to, marks the strength of the abhorrence felt by j 

them all for the enormity which had been perpetrated j 

in Israel. i 

12-18.—It does not follow from the refusal of the Ben- 
I jamites, that collectively their moral sense was more ob- 
! tuse than that of the Israelites generally ; but other in¬ 
fluences came into play. Their patriotic feelings wore 
offended by the hostile demonstrations of the other tribes; 
and the pride of country and of kindred may have had a 
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large share in prompting their resistance to the demand 
idiai they should give up their own citizens into the hands 
of their now menacing adversaries. There was a fearful 
odds in point of numbers between the two opposing par¬ 
ties ; and this aggravated to the uttermost, in that God was 
on the side of the majority;—for His counsel was asked, 
and it was given to tlie assembled children of Israel. lie 
took charge of this painful warfare; and advised as to the 
details of it. And He kept the office of their counsellor 
and encourager throyghout the progress of the war, to the 
time when He delivered the Benjamites into their hands 
—thereby giving terrible demonstration of Himself as 

I loving righteousness and hating iniquity. 

19-28.—It is often thus that God brings Ilis ultimate 
designs to pass, not on the instant, but through a scries 
of disappointments and reverses, whereby He exercises the 
faith and patience of His people. The Benjamites were 

! both courageous and skilful men of war, insomuch that 

! the hosts of Israel were defeated and fled twice before 

1 

them. It is remarkable, that both the first and second 
defeat were immediately on the back of direct orders from 
Heaven that they should go up against Benjamin. The 
losses sustained, too, bore an immense proportion to tlie 
whole number of the single tribe that W'as opposed to 
them.... The people wept before the Lord when they again 
asked coiftisel of Him; and it is further indicative of a 
sense of guilt, which needed expiation ere they could suc¬ 
ceed, that they after the second defeat ofiered burnt-ofier- 
ings. The third time the direction to go up was accom¬ 
panied by the promise of victory, and it had its fulfilment. 
It might approximate us to the chronology of this event, 
that Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, was then living. 
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... Shiloh was on the borders of the tribe of Benjamin, 
where the ark of God was. 

29-48.—It is worthy of being noted that this third trial, 
preceded by more of prayer and religious observance than 
the former, and withal made under the encouragement of 
an express promise, was also conducted with a greater 
amount of caution, and skill, and tactics. An ambush 
was laid; and the generalship and force^'of Israel pre¬ 
vailed—yet let us mark it \rell, it is said the Lord smote 
Benjamin before Israel.—Give us, 0 Lord, to proceed 
aright on the respective functions of the divine and the 
human agenay.... The narrative given in brief in verse 35, 
is given more in detail afterwards. In the second state¬ 
ment of the numbers that fell of Benjamin, the one hun¬ 
dred of verse 35 is omitted. There is something to revolt 
and horrify in the expression of gleaning five thousand 
men in the highway. It is a cold-blooded description of 
what was done when the blood was hot and high in the 
fury of the conflict. It is awful to think what men are 
capable of; and how their passions and emotions fluctuate, 
and are borne resistlessly along on the tide of circum¬ 
stances ! 

Judges xxi. 1-10.—^The people now make exhibition of 
their characteristic fickleness. The work of fierce ven¬ 
geance is followed up by the relentings of grief for the 
desolation which had thus been wrought in Israel.—^Let 
us learn not to trust in the popular sentiment, so ready to 
pass from one extreme into another.... They gave vent to 
their sensibilities in prayer, and by sacrifices. Was it by 
an answer to these that they were led to their next work 
of slaughter ? It is true that they were prompted thereto 
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by a strong religious sense of the obligation of a vow. 
And the men of Jabesli-gilead formed but a small propor¬ 
tion of the tribe to which they belonged—so that their 
' extermination could not create the blank over which they 
. mourned, in that a tribe was wellnigh cut off from Israel 
And so they resolved on another tragedy, though on a 
smaller scale t|ian before. 

11-25.—Jabosh-gilead was beyond Jordan, and of the 
I tribe of Gad. They proceeded against it in the fulfilment 

j of their oath ; and availed themselves of the opportunity 

j which this expedition gave them to provide wives for the 

i children of Benjamin. This brings to view the sweeping 

; destniction 'which they had brought upon that tribe, in 

I that they slaughtered all the women and children, (ch. xx. 

j 48,) and they seem only to have fallen short of this in the 

case of Jabesh-gilead, by sparing the virgins for wives to 
I the Benjamites. This they followed up by another act of 
: violence, in order to make out a sufficient complement of 

I wives for the whole remaining six hundred. This Shiloh 
I rape is something like the Sabine rape. Tlie elders took 
their own method of reconciling the fathers of these vir¬ 
gins, and appeasing their consciences, though now made 
over to the Benjamites, with whom they had sworn 
that they would form no intermarriage. The fathers did 
not give their daughters; the Benjamites took them— 
and there was no call, it was argued, to take them back 
again. It gives another view of the unwarrantable excess 
to which the Israelites had carried their vengeance, that 
I they had not spared as many women as could have served 


the remnant of men for wives. This excuse would inti¬ 
mate that they were at liberty to do so, notwithstanding 
the oath which they had^aken, and which itself was of a 
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very questionable character. On the whole, this story 
])rescnts us with a dread exhibition of national energy, 
when conscience and religious hiith have aught to do with , 
its outbroalvings. There is a strange mixture of religion : 
and barbarity—two ingredients which now appear utterly ; 
incongruous—however often conjoined in these rude and ■ 
rudimental stages of the Church. I 

A. ' 

I 

RUTH. ' 

^e^tember, 1843 . ^ 

Ruth i. 1-14. — This beautiful and atfecting story must 
have taken place a good way back in the era of the 
Judges, it being at the time of David’s great-grandfather. i 

The sons of Elimelech are called Ephrathites, simply be¬ 
cause of Reth-lehem. These were two names for the same 
place. (Grcn. xxxv. 19.) Micah, too, designates the town 
lieth-lchem Ephratah. (Micah, v. 2.) The family were ' 

compelled by famine to go to Moab, where they settled, 
and Avherc the two sons, contrary to their own law, mar¬ 
ried out of Israel. All the men of this family died in the 
course of some years, and none but Naomi and the two 
daughters-in-law were left. The aged mother, with her 
Jewish predilections, detennined to return to her original 
home, so soon as she heard that famine had ceased from 
the land. There is something deeply pathetic in the 
converse that took place between her and the two young 
widows, on her setting out for the land of Judah. She 
wishes them good husbands; but tells them that she had 
and would have no relatives through whom they might 
have children, in whose behalf the patrimonial inheritance 
could be redeemed. She acknowledges their kindness to 
her when in a land of strangers, and urges them to abide 
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in tlieir own country, Orpali was prevailed upon, and re¬ 
turned to her people and tlicir gods. 

15-22.—But Ruth clave unto her; and even in the pages 
of Sterne, that great master of pathos, there is nothing 
which so calls forth the scnsihilitios of the reader as the 
simple effusion which he has borrowed from Scripture, of 
Ruth to her mother-in-law. Altogether it is a most ex¬ 
quisite composition, full of nature and truthfulness. One 
of the most effective clauses in this expression of Rutli's 
tenderness for Naomi is—“ There will I be buried." This 
tenacious affection of the younger for tlie elder, is most 
happily and powerfully given forth. The recollection of 
Naomi had not vanished from the minds of the inhabit¬ 
ants of Beth-lehem, as is evinced by the sensation which 
her re-appearance there excited throughout the commu¬ 
nity. Naomi signifies fair or pleasant. Mara, sad or 
bitter. We cannot say that she reproaches tl^ Almiglity 
—for there seems to be an acknowledgment of her own 
deservings when she says—The Lord hath testified 
against me." 

Ruin II. 1-12.—A part of a field belonging to Boaz 
would seem to argue a great subdivision of land at that 
period.... Ruth docs not appear to have had any otlicr 
object than the mere kindness and indulgence whicli Boaz 
might show to her as a reaper, and this she accordingly 
experienced. One likes the salutation which passed be¬ 
tween master and serv^ant in these days. Boaz soon took 
special notice of Ruth; and on inquiring after her, did 
grant the favour which was probably all that she expect¬ 
ed from his hands. He bade her kecj) by his maidens, 
and gave a charge to the young men, which of itself 
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proves the wrong and wayward freedoms that may have 
hecn current on harvest-fields in these times of rude and 
rough licciitiou.sness. His telling her of this charge would 
embolden her all the more, and give her a sense of secu¬ 
rity when she went to drink of the water which they had 
drawn. It is pleasing to read of the testimony which her 
virtuous and aifectionate conduct drew from the lips of 
Boaz. It is also to bo noted that in coming from Moab 
to the land of Israel, he regarded her as having made de- 
I liberate choice of the God of Israel, under whose wings 

I she now put her trust. Ruth does not seem to have known 

i beforehand that she was gleaning in the field of Boaz, 

, her mother-in-law’s kinsman. It was her hap to light 

there. 8ho gleaned where she was permitted, or where 
' she found grace to he allowed this privilege. She acknow- 
i ledges this grace in verse 10. 

I 1 0 - 22 .—-The conversation between Ruth and Boaz pro- 

ceeds ajiace, and is well fitted both to form and foster an 
aftection between them. Ruth felt herself of a lower caste 
than even the other servants of Boaz, and so expresses it. 
One likes to read of the simple meals of these days. The 
i supply of food for hunger formed the great staple of the 

' kindness of that olden period. To let her glean among 

i the .sheaves, if she thought that she ^^as unohsen’^ed, was 

i sanctioning what we should feel a theft, hut which per- 

I haps in the rude morality then was not looked on as so 

i culiiahle. What she is said to have left, in verso 14, she re- 

! served for her mother, as in verse 18. The permission to 

j glean which Boaz granted Ruth, extended to the whole of 

i his harvest. She told Naomi that the charge was to keep 

I fast by the young men—whereas, in verse 8, it is to keep 

j fast by the maidens. If there be any eiTor in Ruth’s 
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narrative, it is rectified by Naomi, wlio tells her to go out 
with the maidens, and tliat she expose not herself to others 
at a distance from her female companions—a pretty dis¬ 
tinct intimation of the laide liberties that were habitual 
then among the common people of Judea. 

Ruth hi. —Naomi, wlio with a woman's wiles could si)y 
the rise and progress of an affection that she wanted to 
imjirove for Ruth’s comfort, said to lier—Sliall I not seek 
for thee a good settlement? and for this object lays down 
a procedure of her own devising. The whole affair looks 
very strange and questionable to us, although good,, 
Mattliew Ilemy makes the most of it. It is not very clear 
how she could disguise herself so as to be unknown to 
Boaz till the end of the feast. The request of Ruth in 
verse 9, to which some would give an indelicate moaning, 
might be understood as a claim of marriage and conse¬ 
quent application for it. In Deuteronomy xxii. SO, and 
xxvii. 20, to take or have unlawful converse with one’s 
father’s wife is to uncover his father’s skirt, that skirt the 
laying on of which implied marriage. Certain it is that 
a real matrimonial right, second only to the immediate 
one, was involved in this transaction; and wo know not 
but that the whole proceeding may have consisted with 
the respectable usages of Jewish society. She left before 
there was so much light that one could identify another 
on meeting. On reporting what had happened to Naomi, 
she, with the sagacity of her age and sex, or as the Scotch 
would say, “like a gash old wife,” saw how the matter 
was working, and assured her more inexperienced kins¬ 
woman that the man would not be at rest till he had 
finished the thing that very day. 
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Ruth iv. 1-12.— It turned out as the discerning old 
matron predicted. The man did not rest till he had 
finished the transaction; and for this went through all 
the legal and customary steps tiiat were tahcii upon sucli 
occasions. The redeemer of Elimclech's land behoved to 
take tlie mortgage along with it. The nearest kinsman 
consented in the first instance; hut when he heard of the 
consequent marriage Avhieh it inferred, lie withdrew his 
(;onscnt. There arc several ways of exjdaining the injuiy 
Avhich this step miglit have brought upon his own inherit¬ 
ance. If he had had hut one son by Rutli, he would havt* 
taken the name of ElimeIcclKS family, and tlie name of 
liis own been thereby obliterated. However this bo, the 
obstacle to Boaz's marriage with Ruth was put out of the 
way, and the marriage took place accordingly with- the 
cordial benedictions of all the people.... Ejdiratah may 
have been the territorial district of wliich Ijcth-lehom was 
the town.... Pharez was singular in that lie was the only 
grandson of Jacob wlio gave birth to two generic families 
in Israel. Nurn. xxvi. 20. 

1.3-22.—The traits given in this ])assage serve greatly 
to enhance the character of the book, as being a sweet 
picture of all tliat is tender and natural and domestic. 
The benediction of the women upon Naomi completes the 
character of this whole representation, and the affection 
of Naomi for the new-born child is quite of a piece* with 
the manifold simjdc and beautiful touches by which this 
ancient and venerable record is adorned. 

It heightens greatly the interest of this narrative that 
the people of whom it treats were in the lineage of David, 
or more impressive and solemnizing than this, of the 
lineage of Christ according to the flesh. How all the 
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distinctions botli of nation and ebaraeter are merged and 
confounded in His incarnation ! He condescended to be 
the otfsprinj;^ of Until, a Moabitoss ; and, far more marvel¬ 
lous than this. He condescended to be the offspring of 
Tamar, whose son Pharez was the fruit of an incestuous 
connexion with lier own father-in-law. V(‘rilv, He humbled 
Himself in assuming our nature! and it gives forth this 
lesson, that there is no degradation so sunki'u and low, 
no turpitude so utterlv worthless and vile, as to be beyond 
the reach of His grace, or the possibility of being restored 
and elevated under tlic economy of Ilis Mediatorship. 

I. SAMUEL. 

1 Samuel i. 1-18.—It a])pears from 1 Chron. vi. 88, 34, 
that Elkanah was a Lcvitc. Tlie E])hrathito admits of 
various significations, and may be attached eitlier to Zu])h 
or Elkanah. If to Elkanah, the lik<diest explanation of 
it is that it signifies a dweller in Epbraim, thougli not an 
Ephraimitc.... We see here the toleration of Hebrew 
polygamy. The conduct of Peninnali to her co-partner is 
revolting. She may have been actuated by jealousy of 
her husband’s superior affection fur Hannah. Hut besides 
this annoyance, children were more the objects of desire 
or ambition, and the want of them more felt as a disgrace 
in th^se days than now. And so to have a child was the 
object of Hannah’s prayers and vows—her express prefer¬ 
ence being for a man-child_Eli’s suspicion of her would 

seem to argue that female dj’unkcnness ^Vas not a rare 
thing, or, at least, not unexampled in that nide period. 
She seems to have received Eli’s invocation as a prophecy 
—for her sadness was dissipated by it, as if she had con- 
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ceived from Lis saying the confident liope that her heart’s 
wish would be granted. The importance of the approach- 
1 iiig birth made it a fit and worthy subject for prophecy, 
i ... To pour out one’s soul before the Lord is a fine ex- 

j press!on for largo and full and desirous prayer, 

i ] 9-28.—And the name which she gave her son implies 

i that she considered him as specially granted to her rc- 
j quest. And she was faithful to her vow of dedication, where- 
! in she had the fidl consent of her husband. The word often 

I 

i means the deed, verb urn for res. Let God perfect what he 

! has begun. Let Him carry this matter to its satisfactory 

j accomplishment. She at length took the child to Shiloh, 

i with the ])urpose of leaving him there, and brought a 

costly offering along with her. It is of Samuel that it is 
i said, in the concluding words of this chapter, how he 

' worshi])])cd the Lord there, that is, in Shiloh. He may 

! even, when first weaned, have been taught to lisp his 

, infant prayer; but whether the statement refers or not 

I to any immediate act of devotion on his part, certain it 

; is that he was left and made to abide there for that 

j express and special service which marked his profession 

I as one of the religiosi. 


1 Samuel it. 1-10.—The expressions of Hannah are 
such as to savour richly of spiritual religion. Her Song, 
though much earlier than the Psalms, betokens an ad¬ 
vance in such exercises beyond what we should liave 
looked for at such an ancient stage of a dispensation con¬ 
fessedly ruder and grosser than that under which we now 
live. Joy in the Lord—joy in His salvation—the ascrip¬ 
tion to Him of unrivalled holiness, of creative power and 
greatness, of His guardianship over those who fear Him, 
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of such strength as will hear clown all opposition, and of 
a judgment that reaches over the whole earth;—these are 
the conceptions, and couched too in adequate language 
of a pure and high theology, and might be adopted in 
the loftiest strains of the most enlightened devotion. 
One cannot help being struck witli the resemblance be¬ 
tween this hymn and that of Mary the mother of Jesus, 
as recorded by Luke. Tlie meaning of Hannah’s analo¬ 
gous expressions is the more palpable of the two, as bear¬ 
ing a reference to the taunts to which she had been ex¬ 
posed because of her cliildlc'ssness at the hands of her 
adversarj^ We cannot, however, resist the imjirossion 
of something typical and prosjiectivc as we read this 
beautiful effusion. 

11-21.—The sons of Eli, as far as their haughty car¬ 
riage to the people was concerned, resemble strongly what 
may sometimes be observed of the sons of popular minis¬ 
ters, presuming on their father’s great acceptance and ofli- 
cial dignity. Hut over and above this. Eli’s children were 
disgraced by the grossest iniquities, all germinating from 
the root of ungodliness—for “they knew not the Lord.” 
They violently and unjustly trenched on the people’s part, 
and they profanely trenched on God’s part in the sacri¬ 
fices that were offered. This was a conduct which scan¬ 
dalized all men ; and ministers incur a grievous respon¬ 
sibility who thus make the service of the sanctuary a con¬ 
tempt and abhorrence to men .... The family of Elkaiiah 
present a beautiful spectacle to the eye of the reader, 
their parents coming up yearly to Shiloh, and the mother 
bringing each time a coat for her little son. The blessing 
of Eli upon them seems to have had the same prophetic 
virtue as on a former occasion. His invocation for an 
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increase to Hannah's offspring took effect in four or five 
additional births; and meanwhile Samuel grew apace. 


October, 1843 . 

22-36.—What a lesson to parents is here! Eli was a 
good and indulgent old man; hut he ought to have held 
the reins both of his parental and official authority with a 
firmer hand, and put down, though even at the expense of 
dejirivatioii or severe ])unishnient to his sons, their foul 
enormities. Tliere ivas truth in the remonstrance of the 
man of God, that lie honoured his sons above God.... Eli 
is said to have been of the family of Ithamar, to which the 
jiriesthood was transferred from that of Elcazar; and the 
cutting off of the arm of his house, seems to have been 
effected by the re-transference of the priesthood to the 
fainilv of Eleazar—as in the cases of Abiathar and Zadok, 
who were descendants from that son of Aaron. His see¬ 
ing “ an enemy in my habitation/’ might signify his seeing 
a successful rival for the office of High Priest taken from 
another family than his own—even as Zadok was by the 
appointment of David. (2 Sam. xv. 35; 1 Chron. xxiv. 3.) 
Zadok may be said to have stood before Solomon in 
1 Chron. xxix. 22. Many think, however, that instead of 
the High Priest standing before kings, what is here signi¬ 
fied is, that he should stand before his great Antitype in 
the heavens, even Christ the Lord.... It is quite conceivable 
that the outcast family may have been reduced to the straits 
spoken of in verse 36.... How like what is said of Samuel, 
in verse 26, is to what is said of Christ in Luke ii. 52. 

1 Samuel hi. 1-14.—The word of the Lord was scarce 
in these days, there being no prophet known openly, and 
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I as such to all, and whom all might consult—an intimation 
; to us of the way in which the supernatural intercourse 
between Heaven and earth was then carried on, that is, by 
i inspired men.... This passage comes home to me with all 
the interest which attaches to boyish recollections—it hav¬ 
ing formed one of the Sacred Dialogues, a school-book .... 
There must have been certain marks which authenticated 
the converse that God held with man in these days, 
and by wliich Samuel and others were led to know when 
it was that the Lord spake to them, Eli knew; and he 
may have been the subject in a limited way of such mes¬ 
sages from above, though not so frequently or so patently 
as that through him there could be said to be any ojieii 
vision. Eli prepared Samuel for the recej)tion of a mes¬ 
sage which told most fcarfullv and fatallv on the old man 
himself, and in such a waj’' as to hold forth an impressive 
j warning to parents when they restrain not their fiimilies 
I from evil.... The house of Eli was never to be so purged 
I with sacrifice as to be recalled from their outcast state', 
and re-admitted as before to the priesthood. 

15-21.—The communication to Eli of what the Lord 
liad said, must have been painful to Samuel; and it was 
Eli's consciousness of this that made him urge' for a dis¬ 
closure. Eli had obviously good points and feeling about 
, him—though these were counteracted by the infirmity 

I of a facile acquiescence in the wickedness of his family. 
Yet his exjiression of resignation to the will of God w’as 
the result of a right sensibility. A great deal might be 
made of the character of Eli, who is altogether worthy of 
a place in Scripture biography.... “ The Lord was with 
him" is applied to Joseph, I think, as well as Samuel—per- 
I haps to others," He “ lot none of his words fall to the 
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ground,” or verified and made good all that ho uttered a?, 
a prophet. And so all Israel knew that he was a prophet 
indeed. The thing was patent to all the people—a good 
exjdanation, hy the way, of that open vision, (verse 1,) 
which they were in want of before the days of Samuel. 
This want was made up in him. He resided in Shiloh ; 
and there the people repaired as to an oracle, tliat they 
might hnow what the revelations were which were made 
to Samuel bv the word of the Lord. 

1 Samuel iv. 1-9.— The effect of the open vision was 
that the word of the Lord through Samuel came to all Is¬ 
rael. It does not appear, however, that he sanctioned the 
present warlike movement against the Philistines. Per- 
ha])s the first clause of verse 1 should have formed the 
termination of the ])rccoding chapter, as being more di¬ 
rectly connected with its last three verses. Neither does 
it appear that he counselled the taking of the ark out of 
Shiloh into the camp. Eli gave way to the clamorous de¬ 
mand for it on the part of the elders.... It is intere.sting 
to notice the sensation it produced among the Philistines, 
and the strong traditional impression which they had of 
the power of the God of Israel from the historical doings 
of several centuries back. The fear and the patriotism 
were in strong conflict with each other; but the latter did 
prevail, and braced them for the contest. 

10-22.—Thus was fulfilled the denunciation of God by 
Samuel on the family of Eli. But they did not fiill alone ; 
for thirty thousand of the Israelites fell along with them— 
so extensive is the ruin which the wickedness of the few 
might bring upon the many. It is obvious of Eli, that, 
with all his weakness and infirmity of purpose, ho had 






I 

I strong religious scnsiLilities. Ilis Leart trembled for tlic 

I ark of God; and the tidings of its capture hy the Philis- 

I tines proved to him the knell of dcatli. He could stand 

I all the rest of the disaster, including the death of his own 

j children; but he could not stand this. One cannot help 

j the feeling of a compassionate interest in the good old 
I man; but how impressive a lesson is here held out on the 
j importance of family discijdine, and the firm while right- I 
! eous exercise of parental authority. After his death, the 

i fulfilment of the liimily doom is carried forward in the 

i death of his daughter-in-law; and the name she gives to , 
j her son has been transmitted as one of proverbial force 
; and im]>ort to the present day, to express the departed 
I glory of a hous(‘ or a Ohurch or a nation .... How readily 
! we sympathize with the wounded and scandalized feelings 
! of the Israelites on the ark of God having been taken! 

i 

1 Samuel V. —It is thus that God left not himself with- 
j out a witness, even to the idolatrous nation of the Philis- 

j tines; and Ave cannot tell how far this may have ke])t 

I alive the notion of a supreme and only true God in the 

; midst of them. Certain it is, that His doings in Egypt 

I did sju'ead a sense of Him amongst many people, and 

! Avhich lasted for centuries .... There is great diversity of 

i opinion about these emerods—some supposing them ulcers 

and many other things. Compare verse 9 with Psalm 
Ixxviii. b‘6. It was well that the Philistines recognised 
i the hand which this infliction came from .... The carrying 

1 about of the ark had the effect of spreading more exten- 

‘ sively among the heathen the recognition and dread of the 

true God .... It is likely that the de.struction which took 

j place at Gath was different from ^the visitation of the 

( 

I 


I 
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emerod-s, for that was a deadly destruction; hut the erne- 
rods do not seem to have been d'eadly. 

1 Samuel vt. 1-9.—There is something very revolting 
in the trespass-offering of those Philistines. The conjunc¬ 
tion of the cmcrods with mice would countenance the 
idea of the former being animals as the latter. The mice, 
it woidd appear, formed part of the one plague that was 
on them all— 2 )robabl 3 ’' an Egyptian visitation of them in 
such numbers as to injure the country. Their sending a 
trespass-offering at all, was the recognition of God as a 
God that was to be feared. It was like an acceptance of 
their punishment at his hands—seeing that the punish¬ 
ment was shadowed forth in the offering, and it was also 
recommended by their jiricsts as a test from which they 
could discover (verse 3) whether it was indeed from the 
hand of the God of Israel that they had suffered.... It is 
interesting to mark the lesson which they took from the 
hardening of the heart of Pharaoh. Is it possible that this 
could have floated down for centuries on the current of a 
mere oral tradition ? And is it not rather a proof that the 
matter had been transmitted in a written record—a sort 
of collateral evidence for the existence at that time of the 
Pentateuch?... The employment of two milch-kine which 
had never been yoked before, was expressive of their 
homage for the sacred burden now to bo laid upon them. 
It is very remarkable, however, that their jiricsts should 
determine the test by which to ascertain that their 
plagues had come from the God of Heaven. 

10-21.—And what the priests of the Philistines made 
the test was verified—which gave them the semblance of 
being priests and prophets indeed; but even at this expense 
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did tlie true God make demonstration of Himself to these j 
heathen; and it is impossible to know Iiow much the cause ! 
of a sound Theism was indebted to such manifestations 
connected with God's own peculiar people_Tlie stone re¬ 

mained down to the ™tiiig of this book. The expression 
“unto this day,” generally denotes that tlie narrative was ! 
penned a considerable time after the event whicli it records. | 
... There must have been only five mice, according to the 
number of lordships over the cities, and not according to 
I the number of cities themselves .... Tliere are various de- 
I vices put forth for reducing the numbers of the slain at ; 

! Beth-shemesh—as for one example, that there were seventy i 

* men slain, being in tlie ratio of fifty out of every thousand, j 

I or a twentieth part of the whole. It was at least a temble j 

I demonstration of God’s holiness, and hatred of all that could i 

j profane it. No wonder that they longed to get rid of the i 

j ark, and that instead of taking it away themselves, they i 

I sent for the people of a neighbouring city to fetch it! i 

i 

i 

I 1 Samuel vii. —I do not see how the men of Kirjath- ! 

j jearim could do aught but set apart Elcazar to keep the | 

j ark; and this is the original meaning of “ sanctify.” 

I There seems to have been a lack of countenance from 
i Heaven at this time. 

j But Samuel at length came forward in the character of 
I a Seer.—0 let me prepare my heart and then serve!... 
They do not seem to have been very observant of their 
own rubric in these days. I am not aware of its being 
prescribed that water should be poured out before the Lord, 
though there be examples of this. At all events, the Lord i 
accepted and honoured Samuel to be at the head of a | 
great deliverance for the children pf Israel.... There is | 
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here anotlier memorable word—Eben-ezer—which is used 
to this day for the expression of God’s helping and preserv¬ 
ing care .... There is something of patriarchal dignity in 
j Samuel, which is quite in keeping with his liigh vocation, 
j These circuits he made in his judicial capacity must have 

I tended much to make him the personal acquaintance of 

1 the people of Israel. 

l 

I 

1 1 Samuel viii. 1-9. — There must have been great power 

vested in Samuel, that he could thus appoint his own 
successors in place and authority—apart, too, from their 
qualifications, for they were men of corrupt character.— 
j Preserve me, 0 God, from lucre!... One should like to 

j know what it was that displeased Samuel in the request of 

j the Israelites for a king. Did the setting aside of his own 

i sons form an ingredient of it ? However, the Lord heark¬ 
ened to his prayer. One could understand how God should 
have been oftended, had the Israelites meant to supersede 
Samuel; but they at least professed that they meant only to 
supersede his sons. Did God sanction the appointment of 
i these sons, even as he sanctioned Samuel ? Samuel clearly 
I held his office de jure divino —whereas the proposed king, 
apart from the pleasure of God, would have only held his 
by the vox popuU, a clear case here where vox populi was 
not vox Lei. It is obvious that, though we are far from 
having a full account of the character of this transaction, 
they did reject God in not waiting for His future appoint- 
j ment, and in attempting to set aside Samuel, His chosen | 
j ruler, by a ruler of their own prescribing. 

I 10-22.—Accordingly, God put a message of displeasure 

into the mouth of Samuel. He tells them what the cha¬ 
racter should be of that regimen which they longed for— 
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very different, truly, from the paternal sway of Samuel him¬ 
self! Besides the oppressions which they should suffer, 
he makes known to them that their present application 
was against the will of God—so that their refusal to hoar 
Samuel now resolved itself into direct impiety.... The 
principle on wdiich they desired a kingwas that which, given 
way to, led to all the abominations of the surrounding 
idolatiy and wickedness—“ that wo also may be like all 
the nations."' They wanted him also to usurp the func¬ 
tions of Samuel—that “ he may judge us." They Avere 
at length filled with the fruit of their own way. They 
were bent upon getting their will, and they got it in dis¬ 
pleasure, but afterwards paid the penalty. 

1 Samuel ix. 1-13. —There now comes a noted transition 
in the history of the Israelites—fi-om the govcnmnicnt of 
Judges to that of Kings. The qualitication of Saul seems 
to have been a very popular one, and calculated to be so 
in these days—a personable man, am^ of goodly size and 
appearance.... We have here a lesson of Providence' as 
extending to the minutest events and movements which 
take place below.... It would seem that the projJiets in 
these days had their perquisites. The office was frequent 
throughout Israel, and long kept up, as wo may learn 
from the very way in which the change of their title is 
announced to us. This reference to the former name of 
a prophet, now fallen into disuse, is a proof of the book 
being written.long posterior to the event, unless verse 9 
be an interpolation explanatory of the change of name 
that had taken place, and vdth a view to elucidate the 
meaning of the author.... The motions of Samuel were all 
known to the popuMion of this place; and we have tokens 
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here both of his great publicity and of the reverence in 
which he was held. 

14-27.—Samuel was prepared for Saul by word from 
Heaven.... The narrative gives an insight into some of 
the peculiarities of the time. Samuel indulged in a large 
hospitality, and kept a table for many guests. And, as 
with Joseph, the guests who were most honoured were 
signalized by the best or largest dishes being set before 
them. “ That which is left” is at least more intelligently 
translated by “ that which is reserved.'’ One docs not 
well see the meaning of the point of admiration subjoined 
to tliis in many of the llibles.... Saul must have had some 
notice of a great preferment being intended for him, 
from Sainuc'l’s first address to him, general though it was. 
Ilis preternatural knowledge of what had befallen the 
asses and of their being now found, must have confirmed 
Saul’a reliance on Samuel as a prophet, and prepared him 
all the better for receiving what Samuel laid before him, 
as the word of God. ‘ 

1 Samuel x. 1-lG.—There is a sacredness attached to 
the person of him who is the Lord's anointed—a sacred¬ 
ness of which kings have gladly availed themselves, and 
which had a clear foundation on truth in the case of SauL 
Samuel makes further discovery, in this passage, of his 
supernatural acquaintance with things beyond ordinary 
reach—the same in kind with that evinced when our 
Saviour bade his disciples to fetch him an ass and the 
colt of an ass. There must have been a place of worship 
at Beth-el. The multitude and minuteness of the signs 
given forth by Samuel would, when fulfilled, accumulate 
a resistless weight of evidence upon his person; but the 
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I most impressive of these is the experimental or personal 

I one, and such as in kind might be verified by converts to 

' Christianity in the present day.—0 give me the token of 

I my acceptance, by giving me, 0 Lord, another heart!... It 

I was a most natural result of the visitation which came 

I upon Saul, that the consequent proverb should have come 

i out of it. The question of “ Who is their father ?” has 

had different bearings assigned to it. It appears like an 
unsuccessful fetch by the interrogator at the origin of this 
gift of prophecy, leaving the wonder still unabated that 
Saul should have been one of the family. It is not dis¬ 
tinctly told how this art of prophesying was manifested : 
probably after the exercise of prophesying was finished, 
j he went to the high place to worship .... lie felt it not 
j prudent as yet to make promulgation of what Samuel had 
i done to him. 

I 17-27.—Samuel charges them with a rejection of God's 

j appointment, and the superseding of it by an appointment 

! of their own. There seems to be no drawing back on their 

I part in virtue of this remonstrance; so that they cannot 

I be said to have sinned without warning, or in ignorance. 

{ As God Himself saved them, God Himself might well 

i have had the settlement of a ruler over them. He seems 

to have subjected the people of Israel to lot, and upon its 
I successive trials to have centred the detennination upon 

i individual Saul.... Was this concealment of himself an 

i affected modesty, or a real nervous repugnance, on the 

I part of Saul ? We read in history of a pretended reluc- 

i tance on the part even of usurpers of a monarcliy.... Saul's 

1 appearance engaged the liking of the multitude; and 

I Samuel, by writing the “manner of the kingdom" in a book, 

i seems to have furnflhed the p«^ople with the scheme of a 
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monarchical constitution. Saul obtained the attendance 
of men whom God seems to have actuated by a divine 
principle of loyalty; and he began wisely and well, in 
abstaining from all resentful notice of those who had in¬ 
sulted him. We have here a manifest exemplification of 
the Divine testimony in favour of loyalty: They whom 
God had touched followed Saul—^they who reviled him 
are called children of Belial. 

1 Samuel xi. —This is the second great occasion on 
which Jabesh-gilead was celebrated in Jewish history. 
They at one time experienced a great destruction, but 
now a delivcrt'^nce, at the hands of their countrymen .... 
Saul, actuated by God^s Spirit, evinced a proper indignancy 
of soul at the tidings of their danger. In the message he 
sent to Israel he places himself before Samuel, as if the 
civil ranked before the ecclesiastical, even in these days. 
The threat which accompanied the message—a message 
couched in action as well as words—was a threat not 
against the people but against tlieir oxen: They would 
lose their cattle if they did not obey his summons. It 
called forth a great assemblage. The message of verse 10 
was from the men of Jabesh-gilead to their enemies, the 
Ammonites.... Saul behaved nobly on this occasion, and 
more particularly in the forbearance that he manifested 
towards those who had reviled him, and whom his people 
wanted to make a sacrifice of. This transaction would 
serve greatly to strengthen Saul in his kingdom, which 
was ratified anew to him by popular consent at Gilgal. 

1 Samuel xii. 1-11.—Samuel again comes forth with 
an address to all Israel. It is remarkable that he should 
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speak of his sons. Perhaps ho speaks of them in contrast 
with the king, as forming part of the people, as not being 
distinguislied from themselves, and no longer standing in 
the way of their own choice. lie speaks as one who had 
resigned not only a government but a dynasty, and then 
challenges their scrutiny into the whole of his administra¬ 
tion. Or he may have made over first his sons to their 
judgment if they so chose, and then calls for their judg¬ 
ment on himself. On this he received their full sentence 
of acquittal—after which he delivers a solemn warning and 
admonition in their hearing. It is delightful to mark how 
thoroughly ho incorporated the remembrance of their old 
j history’' with all such addresses—thus idenfifying the na- 

I tion now with the nation of centuries back, and making 

I it of a piece through all its progressive stages. It is a 

I rapid sketch which he gives of their ancient annals down- 

I ward from Jacob, through their deliverers and judges; 

but all serving to establish the one lesson—that the un- 
( ® 

! seen God was the prime Agent and Mover in all their 

j vicissitudes; and that just as they pleased or displeased 

I Him, were they in circumstances either of safety or 

I affliction. 

12-25.—He then comes down to their own day and 
doings, and lets us in both to the reason of the Israelites’ 
desire for a king and to its sinfulness: They thought that 
it would strengthen them against such incursions as those 
of the Ammonites, who were headed by a king; but then 
it implied a distrust of Hod, and was in fact a quarrelling 
with His given ordinance. It is a remarkable forth- 
putting of the popular will, when set as theirs was on a 
monarchical goveruAnent. It was most indulgent in Hod 
not to cast them off at this juncture, But to assure them 
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of his continued protection, if they would but he obedient { 
now. It was a signal miracle that Samuel held forth to 
the senses of the people; and no wonder that it made a 
great impression. One would like to know from observa¬ 
tion whether thunder at the time of wheat harvest be still 
a rarity in Palestine.... It is altogether a striking instance 
of the forbearance of Grod, that after the great offence 
the people had committed, they should still have the 
season of grace thus lengthened out to them, and con¬ 
tinue the subjects of God’s paternal government and 
care. It is a noble and affecting address, and concludes 
with a forcible appeal to the consciences of the people on 
the ground of the great things which God had done for 
them, and their consequent obligation to serve and to 
obey Him. 

1 Samuel xiii. 1-10. —There is here introduced for the 
first time one of the most attractive and interesting of our 
Scriptural personages—even Saul’s son Jonathan. He 
appears first as a warrior, but afterwards in the light 
of a faithful and aflectionatc friend—contrasting most 
advantageously with the harsh and repulsive character of 
liis father—who after a most promising outset, soon begins 
to show himself_Saul proclaimed his will with autho¬ 

rity—calling together the people who had chosen him, 
and whose confidence in him w'as probably still unshaken. 

But it was a confidence -which soon gave way on the ap¬ 
proach and appearance of danger: The Philistines were 
in sight and in great force, and fear took hold upon Israel 
Saul on this occasion made the first exhibition of his 
rashness and waywardness in—himself of the tribe of Ben¬ 
jamin—putting forth his hand to sacrifice; an office which 
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exclusively belonged to those of the tribe of Levi. Tliis 
he did in the absence of Samuel. 

11-23.—Samuel here rebukes Saul for the first of his 
recorded errors, and Saul in his reply obliquely blames 
Samuel for being behind his appointment. He had com¬ 
mitted the sin of Uzziah, by intruding on the priest’s 
office, and perhaps was held to have aggravated his sin 
by acting without taking counsel of Samuel—which was 
equivalent to not asking counsel of God. Samuel, there¬ 
fore, gave him intimation of the fall of his house, and of 
1 God having found a successor to his throne_The evi¬ 

dence is here given of the state of oppression in which 
I Israel was hold by the Philistine.s. They were thus most 
inadequately and miserably reduced in number, probably 
from the knowledge that Samuel had left Saul in dis¬ 
pleasure. Their state was like that which Deborah re- 
I corded in her Song. (Judges v. 8.) Saul and Jonathan, 

I however, were allowed to wear armour; so that there 
; was some sort of measure or limit to the oppressions of 

! the Philistines. 

( 

t 

I 

1 Samuel xiv. 1-10. —It would seem as if the whole 
curse had not been immediately fulfilled—seeing that the 
ephod was still worn by one of his family. There is a 
difficulty started in that, from chapter xxii. 9, it is said to 
be Ahimelech and not Ahiah the son of Ahitub who was 
High Priest. There are various methods of resolving this 
difficulty.... My recollection of Robinson is, that these 
j sharp rocks can be still identified; and if so, it forms a I 
I most interesting monumental evidence of the truth of the 
I histoiy.... Jonathaji must in so far have been endowed 

! with the prophetic spirit, that he specifies a test by which 
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i positively to ascertain beforehand whether his expedition 
! was to be successful or not. There was great ]>iety and 
! confidence in God, at all events, manifested by him. This 
I sort of conditional propliecy carries in it a twofold indica- 
1 tion of the Divinity—in that He first brings about the 
i condition, and tlien makes good its implied result. 

! 11-20.—The Israelites must have been in a state of 

1 

great prostration and terror when they thus hid them- 
! selves from the Philistines.... The sign took place which 
Jonatlian liad before fixed on—a proof of one Divine inter¬ 
position ; and the thing signified took place—the proof 
i of another. Tlie Philistines were paralyzed, doubtless by 
a preternatural visitation from above. This appears even 
at the first onset; and still more when the host was 
terror-struck and so blinded with fear as to beat down 
each other. The earthquake, no doubt, helped this confu¬ 
sion, which at length became visible to Saul and his fol¬ 
lowers. Saul’s inquiry had proceeded on the idea that 
I this might have been the work of a detachment from his 
own people; but he found that only two of them were 
I absent. He seems to have set himself to ask counsel of 

j God through the priest, but afterwards bade him desist 

I —“ Withdraw thine hand.’' What he saw prompted him 

j to immediate action, without waiting for the issue of 
what the i)ricst’s inquiries at the Lord might have been. 

21-31.—This reverse to the Philistines turned the 
Israelites who were with them, and brought the rest out 
of their hiding-places to join in the pursuit of the flying 
enemy. But Saul again comes forth with his characteristic 
frowardness, and in most, if not all of tlie instances, 
there is something like a religious feeling, or at least a 
sense of and respect for supematural agencies and things, 
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which forms the impellent principle. Formerly it was a 
rash sacrifice, and now it is a rash vow, hy which he had 
like to have spoiled all. By the former ho incurred the 
displeasure of Samuel, and by the latter the resistance 
of all the people; not that they resisted on their own 
account—for they religiously abstained from the indul¬ 
gence of their own ajipetite, and at the expense, too, of 
much sufibring. Jonathan’s remonstrance was founded 
on truth : The victoiy might have been much more com¬ 
plete, but for this unfortunate perversity of Saul.... By the 
way, we have here a specimen of the land flowing with 
honey. One would like to know how it is with Palestine 
in this respect in the present day. 

32-46.—Still may we perceive in most of Saul’s charac¬ 
teristic motions or aberrations a certain religiousness—as 
at present, when he was visited with a sensibility because 
of the people eating blood. Perhaps the stone on which 
he ordered the beasts to be slain for food may have been 
converted or enlarged by him into an altar. There was 
in him a certain disposition towards God, however rudely 
and blindly, and withal impetuously, ho gave way to his 
sudden and strong impulses. And yet he was for hurry¬ 
ing on to the Philistines, and probably would have done it 
instantly but for the interposition of the priest, who proba¬ 
bly sdught to repair the interruption of verse 19. On this 
he did ask counsel of God, but got no answer, from which 
he inferred that there was sin in the camp, which fell by 
lot upon Jonathan, who would have fallen a victim to the 
zeal and indiscretion of his father, had he not been rescued 
by the people. The Israelites, let it be remarked, gave 
implicit obedienc^ to the king in all that related to them¬ 
selves—as in abstaining from food arid in complying with 
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Saul’s desire about the slaughter of their animals; but they 
refused giving way to him in the affair of Jonathan.... The 
Philistines got all the easier off because of Sauls blunders. 

47-52.—Saul seems, on the whole, to have been a suc¬ 
cessful warrior, save at the last, though he does not seem 
to have, subdued but only to have vexed his enemies— 
yet so as at least to deliver Israel out of the hands of their 
spoilers. He seems to have studied war, and made the 
preparations for it very much the business of his reign. 
We can here see the executive energy that accompanies the 
monarchical form of government—Saul by his single au¬ 
thority doing more for the formation of a strong and well- 
appointed army than was done in the former loose and 
democratic state of Israel. 

There was sore war between Saul and the Philistines 
all his days; but since the last great dispersion of the 
latter there seems to have been no subjugation on cither 
side.... Abner was Saul’s cousin. 

1 Samuel xv. 1-9.—Samuel had not been suffered yet 
to break conclusively with Saul, and so again meets him 
with a commission from God....There is here another 
striking example of the sins of a remote parentage being 
visited on their distant posterity. It was because of what 
the Amalekites did centuries before that sentence of ex¬ 
termination was to be executed on their descendants—the 
moral thus going beyond the personal identity, and quad- 
rating with a nation or the offspring of a far-back pro¬ 
genitor. The Amalekites were on the southern parts of 
Judea. The Kenites, again, were the descendants of 
Jethro, and they met with a reverse treatment from the 
Amalekites—^having the kindness of their equally far-back 
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ancestors imputed to them, and they were dealt with ac¬ 
cordingly. Saul again fell into one of his wayward perver¬ 
sities; but it could scarcely at this time be denominated a 
blunder—^he liaving spared not only Agag the king, but the 
best of the cattle—though expressly enjoined by Samuel 
from the Lord to spare none of them. 

November, 1848. 

10-23.—^This is the first direct expression of the Divine 
displeasure against Saul. When God says He is grieved 
or repents, let us not so explain away, on the principle of 
accommodation, as to dilute the cfiect of the expression 
understood in a natural way. The provocation given at 
this time was, that he made not the entire destruction 
among the Amalekitcs which he was commanded to do. 
Samuel was mightily concerned at this announcement.... 
The place which Saul set up at Carmel is conjectured to 
have been a triumphal arch or some monument of victory. 
He was a strangely blind and withal wilful person, saying 
that he had performed the commandment of the Lord, 
when he had directly violated it. Samuel makes instant 
appeal to the proofs of his disobedience. His pretence for 
saving the oxen and sheep was that he might make a 
sacrifice unto the Lord—still going perversely astray on 
the subject of religion—traversing the will of God by his 
own wiD, or what may be termed liis own will-worship. 
SamueTs impressive rebuke was grounded upon this de¬ 
linquency ; and in the course of it he deals forth this pure 
Theism of later prophets—^that “ to obey is better than 
sacrifice"".... “ Rebellion is as witchcraft,"" means, that it 
is as bad to set up one"s own will against the will of the 
true God as to set up false gods. 

24-35.—^Saul gave way to this deij^nciation of Samuel 
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—^yet would put off the blame from himself to the people. 
Samuel, however, could not recall the doom that he had 
pronounced on the king—that is, the disseveration of the 
kingdom from him and from his family. Saul was visited 
! with a temporary contrition, and prevailing on Samuel to 
turn back, worshipped the Lord in his presence. Saul 
; betrays the motive of his urgency with Samuel, which was 
i not purely a religious one—but that he might not be dis- 
I graced among his dignitaries by Samuel going off from 

I him ill displeasure. Samuel held the sacrifice of Agag 

' indispensable to the real worship of Grod in the circum- 
I stances. Some think that Agag came tremblingly, others 
haughtily. One can enter into the sentiment, “that the 
bitterness of death is past," as uttered by one who had 
made up his mind to die. 

j There is something affecting in this conclusive separa¬ 
tion between Samuel and Saul, and in the disappointment 
and grief of the old prophet. In one sense the Lord does 
i not rejient, as in verse 29; and in another he does repent, 
i as in verse 35.—Let me not attempt a wisdom beyond ! 
what is written. 

I 

j 1 Samuel xvi. 1-13.—This passage introduces to our no- ' 

I tiee a most celebrated Scriptural personage. But let me j 

! first remark the sanction given here by Grod to the con- i 

I coalment of our real purpose, when the knowledge of it 

might expose to danger. The sacrifice to the Lord was a 
blind to the actual errand on which Samuel came to Beth¬ 
lehem—the birth-place of David as well as of David’s Son. 
The trembling of the elders at his approach, marks the 
reverence in which he was held, and the impression 
they had of his sacredness and power.... We have here a 
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weighty sentiment given in connexion with the setting 
aside of Eliab. The Lord, it is said, looketh on the lieart, 
and David was the man according to His own lieart. He 
was accordingly the Lord’s anointed—the one upon whose 
head Samuel poured tlie horn of oil at a bidding from on 
high. There was no popular call in this instance. He 
was clearly and emphatically a hmgjure divino; and from 
this day the Spirit of the Lord came upon David. 

14-23.—Saul was abandoned by the influences of God’s 
Spirit. Some of these are ordinary; but we have reason 
to believe that in those days of a more special Tlieocracy 
the rulers 9 f this one people were guided by Him in a way 
more marked and that bordered on the miraculous. How¬ 
ever this be, the Spirit of God was succeeded by an evil 
spirit, whose instigations were calmed and allayed by the 
power of music—^the very sensibility to which we are apt to 
conceive is allied to something good. There was a special 
providence in the circumstances which brought Saul and 

David together_The power of David’s harp on the 

troubled spirit of Saul supplies me with an illustration 
which I need not state here, but on which I have fully ex¬ 
patiated in my Lectures on the Romans. 

1 Samuel xvii. 1-11.— We are presented in this chapter 
with one of the most notable of our Scripture stories. The 
Israelites were now enabled to make head against the 
Philistines, but were far from having obtained the mastery 
over them. The two belligerent nations were in a sort of 
balancing and alternate state—though now matters looked 
adversely and menacingly for Israel, who quailed under 
the vaunting of Goliath, the great champion of the Philis¬ 
tines. His challenge sent terror iuHtheir hosts; and his 
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appearance, we have no doubt, would greatly enhance their 
feelings of alarm.... Let it be remarked, that Palestine still 
bears the evidence of such heights with deep ravines be¬ 
tween them as made it practicable for hostile parties to 
hold such parley with each other, as we read of more than 
once in the Old Testament Scriptures. This I had from 
Mr. Bonar, who formed one of the Assembly’s Mission to the 
Holy Land.... And so Saul and his people heard the words 
of the Philistine, and were dismayed. 

12-19.—The hand of a special providence is again to be 
seen in these fresh developments of the history of David. 
It is well to compare Scripture with Scripture, to get the 
infonnation completed of any one subject by the rc-assem- 
bling of all its particulars—seeing that some may occur in 
one passage which had been omitted in another. Jesse 
was introduced before, but we are here told for the first 
time that he was counted an old man in the days of Saul. 
Perhaps this may be noticed here to explain why Jesse 
was not called out to the wars too by king Saul. The pa¬ 
ternal feeling on his part, which prompted the errand on 
which he sent David to visit his brethren in the army, 
quadrated in time with the demonstrations that were 
making by Goliath; and this affords an experimental illus¬ 
tration of the entireness and universality of the Divine 
government—as blending the minute with the momentous, 
and so ruling over all history. 

20-30.—David, on being made to understand the boast¬ 
ful challenge of Goliath, was moved with indignation, and 
felt in himself the stirrings of a warrantable confidence 
urging him onward to an acceptance of the challenge. It 
is not said, as upon many analogous occasions, that the 
Spirit of the Lord visited him; but who can doubt that 
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He inspired liim with the energy and the faith which now 
actuated his bosom? The resentful feeling and disdain of 
his eldest brother towards him are strikingly of a piece 
with what is recorded of Joseph's brethren in the Old, 
and of the brethren or human relatives of Christ in the 
New Testament—in all which cases the purposes of God 
ran counter to the feelings and imaginations of men. 
David’s reply met the accusation of Eliab, that he had 
come merely to see the battle. He intimates another 
cause, one palpable to Eliab himself—sent by his father 
with provisions for his brethren ; and perhaps another, 
only felt by himself—the conscious awakening of an in¬ 
ternal call to join combat with Goliath, and perhaps a con¬ 
sequent purpose to do so. 

31-47.—The courage and determination of David bear 
eveiy appearance of having been inspired, and his anti¬ 
cipations of success have the character of prophecies— 
though grounded in part on the recollection of his past 
experience. There is something very animating in the 
expression of his confidence—“The Ix)rd that delivered 
me out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of the 
bear, he will deliver me out of the hand of this Dhilis- 
tine”.... There is something most strikingly outlandish in 
the cursing of David by Goliath, and that by his gods.... 
The serenity and simple preparations of David are most 
admirably set forth; as well as the elevated piety and con¬ 
fident predictions of the youthful combatant. It was a 
noble manifestation of faith in God, and met with a cor¬ 
responding triumph. 

48-58.—^The simple attire and funiiture of David for 
this combat, add very much to the interest of its narrative. 
“He prevailed over the Philistine with a sling and a 
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stone.” The Lord was on his side, and he feared not 
what man could do unto him. 

The circumstance of Saul inquiring at David of himself 
and his family, when some time before he had been one 
of his household, presents a diflSculty which has met with 
various solutions, I can vouch for the likelihood of one 
of them—the natural forgetfulness of one who is exposed 
to many faces, and is much distracted with public busi¬ 
ness ; and Saul may have had a considerable time to for¬ 
get David—for we know not how long the interval was 
between David's last leaving him and his present inter¬ 
view. Besides, David may have grown, and so been 
changed in appearance, and also in his garments from a 
court to a shepherd's dress. 

1 Samuel 1-9.—Jonathan seems to have been 

present at this interview between Saul and David, and 
to have been suddenly caught by that aifection which 
forms one of the most beautiful traits in Scripture history, 
and gives a most singularly attractive hue to the charac¬ 
ter of Jonathan—as generous as he was alive to friend¬ 
ship and to all the finer sensibilities of the soul. And it is 
well, too, to treasure up the characteristics of David—who 
among all the human personages described in the Bible, 
shines as a star of the first magnitude. We have here 
presented, first his obedient loyalty to the monarch, then 
the wisdom of his conduct, then those popular and en¬ 
gaging qualities which made him a favourite both in the 
household of Saul and among all the people. And he was 
soon called upon to act a very difficult part, and placed in 
such circumstances of danger and perplexity as made 
it necessary for him to draw upon all his resources. His 
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popularity brought him to the brink of ruin—awakening, 
as it did, that jealousy in Saul's dark and distempered 
bosom which proved the cause of many of those sore trials 
and vicissitudes which the* future king of Israel had to 
undergo in the school of his wisely-ordered discipline. 

10-17.—And this jealousy of Saul soon forced an out¬ 
breaking. Tlie evil spirit returned to him, and David re¬ 
sumed his former services as a harper to charm it away. 
It was then that we read of Saul’s first act of direct vio¬ 
lence against him. David made his escape, and Saul fell 
on other devices for making away with him. He saw that 
God was on his side, and was quite conscious that He had 
departed from himself. Perhaps he felt the relinquish¬ 
ment of that Spirit which he had from God formerly, and 
its replacement by another spirit, or the workings, it may 
be, of his own evil spirit when left to himself. David, 
meanwhile, conducted himself wisely—^with the wisdom, 
doubtless, that was from above—which made Saul all the 
more afraid of him. David’s popularity, however, grew 
apace, and put Saul on his machinations to get rid of him. 
His first expedient was to promise him one of his daugh¬ 
ters on the condition of his earning so great a preferment 
bj^ some warlike achievement—and this in the hope that 
he would fall by his enemies. 

18-30.—David was humble as well as courageous and 
wise, and therefore professes, and I doubt not truly, his 
feeling, that he was not worthy of such a preferment. 
He was disappointed, however, in the first daughter, 
probably by the faithlessness of Saul, who was pleased to 
hear of the other’s affection to him, that with her he 
might again attempt the sa^e policy—a proof of the in¬ 
veteracy of his ^stile feeling, that he could scheme the 
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destruction of David though at the expense of inflicting 
a blow on his own child. It seems somewhat in the form 
of an apology for his not having got Merab, that Saul says 
to David that he should at least have one of the twain. 
But ere he should have her, a dangerous exposure was pro¬ 
posed to him by the craft and cruelty of the king. There 
was no inconsistency between David s pleasure in being 
the king's son-in-law, and his sense of its being an honour 
that was too great for him_The princes of the Philis¬ 

tines put themselves in motion for another war, and the 
wise generalship of David, while it gained for him the con¬ 
fidence and esteem of the people, made him still more an 
object of disquietude and dislike to Saul’s troubled spirit. 

1 Samuel xrx. 1-10.—The state of matters between 
Saul and David, gave rise to what may be called an in¬ 
tense family politics—in the busy operation of which 
Jonathan’s affection for him was a main element, whose 
friendship and fidelity have earned for him an imperish¬ 
able name.... It is likely that Jonathan’s remonstrance 
with his father had for the time a right and genuine effect 
upon him. It was probably a sincere oath, for he seems 
to have been susceptible of strong and honest impressions 
for the present, however momentary, or liable to be dis¬ 
placed by other and opposite impressions. He “ hearkened 
unto the voice of Jonathan”—signifying that what he 
heard he heard with acquiescence. There was thus a tem¬ 
porary reconciliation effected, soon however to be broken 
up—for, revisited by his evil spirit, Saul again made a 
violent attempt on the life of David, who again and as 
before made his escape from it. 

11-24.—Saul’s vengeance now assumed a more aggressive 
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character—going forth as he did in quest of his victim. 
But Michal, wh5se affection was still unabated, devised 
effectually for the protection of her husband. It proves 
how exceedingly set Saul was on the destruction of David, 
and not only so, but how much he would have enjoyed 
the sight of its infliction upon him, that he would have 
had him brought to him on his sick-bed to be slain with 
his own hand .... It is very interesting thus to be brought 
again into contact with old Samuel, and to read of the per¬ 
sonal converse and association together of two such gigantic 
men as him and David. Samuel docs not seem to have 
abided in his place upon the visit of David—for both, it is 
said, went to dwell at Naioth. The messengers whom Saul 
sent, overpowered by the sacredness of the place and people 
they came to, and visited by the Spirit of God, joined in 
the exercises of the holy men whom they found there; 
and even Saul himself was visited in like manner, and 
throwing off his royal robes, lay as it were in a trance, 
during which it is probable that David made his escape 
from him. This was the way in which God chose to pro¬ 
tect “ the man according to His own heart.” 

1 Samuel xx. 1-10.—It was not safe for David to re¬ 
main longer near Saul, for that after the fit, as it may 
perhaps be rightly called in reference to him, of prophecy 
was over, there was the utmost likelihood of this being 
succeeded by the feelings of his old and distempered na¬ 
ture. David found his way to Jonathan, and they had an 

earnest and affecting interview_There was probably a 

public feast given at new-moon, when all the principal 
officers of the court and household were expected to attend, 
though it seeml^somewhat strange ^that Saul should have 
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expected David after his attempted vitlence.... It is 
worthy of observation, both in this and other passages of 
Scripture history, that there seems to have been felt, even 
by the most venerated of Scripture characters, very little 
scruple in the use of convenient or political untruths; and 
tlie apology which David put into the mouth of Jonathan 
for his absence is one of these. 

11-23.—Jonathan evinces in this passage not only the 
strength of his friendship, but of his disinterestedness and 
withal his piety. His invocation to God, made up of a 
prayer and an oath, expresses the religiousness of his 
character. lie also manifests the conviction he had of its 
being God’s will that David should inherit the kingdom, 
and of the certainty, therefore, that it was to be alienated 
from his family. The covenant between David and Jona¬ 
than was mutual; and Jonathan seems, in verse 16, to 
pronounce an imprecation on those (whether by himself 
or liis posterity) who should violate his part of it It was 
a covenant entered upon in the spirit of genuine affection 
between both; and as such Jonathan desired that it 
should be expressed over again, as if he luxuriated in 
their mutual vows of fidelity and attachment.... The 
nineteenth verse is obscure, and there is a great variety of 
interpretations for it. It would seem as if David was to 
place himself where he hid before, at the time of some 
transaction which he and Jonathan of course understood, 
though we do not.... For the “ going down quickly,"' see 
Poole. The method of conveying intelligence of the result 
being fixed, they took for the time their respective ways 
—Jonathan's final words relating to the covenant that 
had just been struck between them. 

24-33.—There being two days of the entertainment 
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from which Ba^d was missed, and Jonathan leaving on 
the .morning after the second day, make out a harmony 
with verse 19—where Bavid is hidden stay three days, 
and then come down quickly to the place of assignation. 
Saul's rage may have been further whetted by his recol¬ 
lection of Jonathan’s former kindnesses to Bavid, as well 
as by the liberty he took in granting him leave of absence 
on this occasion. The terms of Saul’s invective against 
his son would indicate a charge of illegitimacy, as if, had 
he been his real son, he could not have so unnaturally loved 
his father’s greatest enemy—a charge which implicated his 
mother also, and which was sufficient to arouse the fierce 
anger of the otherwise gentle and affectionate Jonathan. 

34-42.—It seems not veiy clear whether it be meant 
that Saul had done shame to Bavid or Jonathan. Certain 
it is, that he affronted the latter both by violence and 
contumely. The scene at table must have taken place 
before they had begun eating, as it is said that Jonathan 

ate none' that day_The signal was put forth between 

Jonathan and Bavid, as had been before concerted. At 
the time when the arrangement was entered into, they 
may not have anticipated that there would be the oppor¬ 
tunity of a personal interview. When the time came, 
however, it was found to be possible; and there ensued a 
scene of great tenderness. It was probably on finding 
that nobody was within hail that the lad was dismissed 
in a hurry, for the purpose of this interview. Bavid had 
more to suffer and part with than Joseph, as well as more 
to apprehend. Jonathan evinced at their separation his 
former strenuousness on th$ subject of their mutual cove¬ 
nant. Altogether it. is a very affecting passage, most 
aimply'and beautifully told.' 
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1 Samuel xxi. —^The passage in the history of David 
respecting his interview with the priest, seems the one 
adverted to by our Saviour in the New Testament, in 
Mark ii. 26*—notwithstanding some discrepancies which 
may be noticed afterwards. Let it bo observed, that David ( 
tells an untruth to Ahimelech—another instance of a 
politic falsehood.... The holiness of the vessels, in verse 5, 
seems to be the freedom from ceremonial uncleanness of 
any of the implements which the young men carried with 
thorn.... It was a proof of David's strength, that he could, 
without inconvenience, bear and wield the sword of Go¬ 
liath. David is now in the midst of his hard trials—a 
fugitive, and exposed to danger at all hands. But God 
was his refuge, and suggested to him expedients of relief 
and escape from all his perplexities. We can perceive | 
materials enough in his aflFecting history for the subjects of 
many of his Psalms. His feigning himself to be mad, 
though an acted falsehood, does not so run counter to 
j one’s moral feelings, as the articulate falsehood which he 
! uttered to Ahimelech.... Doeg might have been an Edom¬ 
ite by birth, and Israelite by prosclytism—detained before 
the Lord, perhaps by the constraint of a vow, or other¬ 
wise. He may have been ceremonially scrupulous, while 
morally treacherous and base. We read of him afterwards 
David had many enemies, as he himself records in the 
Psalms. 

1 Samuel xxii. 1-6. —David’s residence in the cave of 
Adullam must have been notour, as so many heard of 
it besides his relations. It was a picturesque gathering of 
people that drew around him; and a strange position for 
him to have become the captain of so many outlaws. We 
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may here remark, that we have now the benefit of parallel 
Scriptures—for the history of David is given over again 
in the first book of Chronicles. Wo learn from 1 Chron. 
xi. 15, that at this cave of Adullam was the rock of David 

—^the cave being the hold_Saul’s rage against David 

must have extended also to his relatives—seeing that he 
was obliged to provide a place for his parents—old Jesse 
and his wife—who dwelt with the king of Moab all the 
time that David was in the cave. God did not forsake 
him, but gave him the benefit of Ilis counsel by the mouth 
of one of His prophets; or at least that prophet gave the 
advice Avhich he followed. 

7-23.—^Therc is a picturesquencss in the description 
here given of Saul: his embowered dwelling—his spear 
in his hand—his surrounding warriors—and withal the 
dark and turbid imaginations by which his distempered 
bosom was agitated. It is very like what we read of other 
guilty tyrants—when they felt themselves abandoned by 
I the friendship of all, and their suspicions lighted upon all. 
He had a fit executioner in Doeg, the informer against the 
priests, after that the former had refused to fall upon 
them. Poor Ahimelcch seems not to have known the 
state of matters between Saul and David at the time of 
his interview with the latter; but this saved him not from 
the bloody sentence which Saul pronounced upon him, 
and which Doeg, steeled against both the cruelty and sa¬ 
crilege of the perpetration, carried into effect; and so by 
wicked hands, often employed as instruments by God, was 
the doom of the house of Eli fulfilled. It was a horrid ag¬ 
gravation of the violence that it should have been further 
discharged upon Nob, and to the extermination of all that 
breathed in it. »» 
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There escaped, however, one of the sons of Ahimelech 
—Abiatliar. 

1 Samuel xxiii. 1-18. —It is well that we read of Ahia- 
thar and the ephod—^for this seems to have been the in¬ 
strument by which inquiry was made at the Lord, and an 
answer obtained from Him. 

This passage is of doctrinal importance, and has been 
adduced in the controversies on the Divine foreknowledge 
and predestination. God predicts what would happen on 
a given contingency, but which did not happen because 
the contingency was not supplied. God, doubtless, might 
have brought about the posterior event with or without 
the contingency, by a contravention of natural tendencies, 
or in other words, by miracles; but this, as we have often 
seen, is not the usual policy of the Divine administration. 

.,. There is much to affect and to interest in the brief in¬ 
terview between David and Jonathan—probably the last 
they ever had. Dear Jonathan’s heart was much set on 
the covenant which they had, and which is here renewed 
by them. What a fine exhibition of moral qualities in 
Jonathan: iinalterablo friendship, unshaken fidelity, free¬ 
dom from ambition and selfishness! 

19-29.—^Poor David was sadly beset on all hands with 
informers and enemies; and his history reflects great light 
upon his Psalms. He certainly was one of the most tried 
of God’s children; and his was one of the busiest natural 
as well as one of the busiest spiritual lives that ever was 

recorded_Saul, no doubt, was very miserable; and the 

blessing which he awarded to the men of Ziph for their 
compassion, seems to me a proof of it. All things were 
told him against David, who doubtless acquitted himself 
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with skilful generalship. Yet Saul would have over¬ 
matched him, but for the interposal of a gracious Provi¬ 
dence, that watched over him and delivered him in the 
hour of extremity, as he himself has often celebrated in 
strains of devoutest poetiy. At this time he was indebted, 
under God, for his safety to an invasion of the Philistines. 

... The Hebrew word, in verse 28, signifies “ divisions"" 

or “ distractions”_Tliese strongholds at En-gcdi were 

probably caves—at least one of them was. 

1 Samuel xxiv. 1-8. —Saul would not desist from the 
prosecution of a hostility as unrelenting as it was ground¬ 
less, but returned to the object of finding out David and 
destroying him. His command of force gave him every 
human likelihood of succeeding; but the overruling agency 
1 of God defeated all his purposes. In this passage David 
may be said to have been indebted for his safety to the 
Divine supremacy over the hearts of men. It was noble 
in him, and a great exercise of faith, to forego the op¬ 
portunity which circumstances had put into his hand of j 
getting rid of his adversary, and then to face him in open 
interview—urged forward, no doubt, to such a hazardous 
exposure of himself by a warrantable confidence in his 
own integrity and the protection of his God. This 
faith was amply rewarded by God's operation on the heart 
of Saul—causing him for the time to relent from his 
deadly hatred, overpowered by the magnanimous generosity 
of the man whom he had so grievously injured. 

9.22.—^The remonstrance nf David, along with the plain 
demonstration given by him that he cherished no evil or 
malicious design against Saul, went to the monarch's 
heart, for a time tnly no doubt, yet % as long a time as 
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served the purpose of David's present escape from him. 
David seems here to utter a malediction against Saul— 
that is to imprecate vengeance against him; but it is so 
mixed up with other feelings as to give one the impres¬ 
sion after all, that the curses in his Psalms may not have 
so much of the resentful and retaliatory spirit as many 
ascribe to them. Perhaps there is not much more in “the 
Lord avenge me of thee,” from verse 12, than “ the Lord 
judge between me and thee, and deliver me out of thy 
hand,” from verse 15. At all events he, in the very 
spirit of Rom. xii. 19, abstains from avenging himself, but 
committeth his cause to Him to whom vengeance belong- 
eth. One likes the manifestation of Saul in this passage, 
which proves him to have been the subject of strong, and 
occasionally of right, natural sensibilities. He seems now 
fully possessed with the conviction that David was to suc¬ 
ceed him in the monarchy of Israel 

1 Samuel xxv. 1-9. —The death of Samuel is a great 
event in Scripture history. He was truly one of its mag¬ 
nates, and stands, along with a few others, on the highest 
platform of .worthies and great men whose names have 
been handed down to us in the Old and New Testaments. 
... We are here presented with a very interesting episode 
in the life of David. Nabal was of good descent, being of 
the house of Caleb; but this forms no security either for 
character or temper, in which respects, however, Abigail 
formed a most beautiiul contrast to himself. How gra¬ 
phically do these characters come before us; alid one can¬ 
not sufficiently admire the succession of vivid pictures set 
forth of human life and character in the Bible, so true and 
faithful to nature and having such an experimental stamp 
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of reality upon them. Did David and his followers live 
on such contributions as he sought at the hand of Nabal? 
Perhaps he could have claimed them as a reward for pro¬ 
tection against robbers—else it is difficult to understand 
how they could subsist but in the capacity of marauders 
themselves. It is to be kept in mind, however, that there 
was not the strict appropriation in those days which obtains 
now; that, even so far down as our Saviour’s time, it was 
competent for the wayfarer to pluck the cars of growing 
com; that there was probably much in a state of common 
or wilderness; that much in the wav of food was there- 
fore to be had for the gathering or catching; and, at all 
events, David would at all times look on the Philistines 
and other natural enemies as fair game for his incursions. 


Decemberf 1843 . 

10-22.—Nabal seems to have thought that the country 
was very loose at this time, and there was a show of reason 
in the question which he put. But it should he considered 
that, even by the acknowledgment of Nabal’s own ser¬ 
vants, David and his men had not only kept free of doing 
any harm, but had rendered Nabal a service^ by defend¬ 
ing his people and property against others. And this 
was the precise feeling that David himself had of his own 
claims— sls having done positive good to Nabal, and got 
nothing but evil in return for it.... The discreetness and 
promptitude of Abigail are well set forth ; and in regard 
to her gift of stores, it will alleviate the seeming dispro¬ 
portion between the wine and the eatables, that the bottles 
were two leathern bags of wine, it may have been of large 
capacity. ( 

2S-31.—This i§ a fine gfaphic p«?isage in holy writ, 
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which sets before us the interview between Abigail and 
David. “ Let me,” she says to him, “ be the person reck¬ 
oned with for this iniquity, and not Nabal, of perverse 
temper and folly j” after which she pleads her apology, 
and concedes the merit of their good deportment to David 
and his servants. David, transported by anger, was on the 
eve of committing a great trespass; and doubtless this 
remonstrance of Abigail would have a powerful effect in 
opening his eyes to it, and cause him to feel the utmost 
gratitude to Abigail for averting him from his purpose. 
Her speech at the same time was most complimentary. 
“ Let thine enemies be as Nabal,”—foolish and contemp¬ 
tible as he is. The state of matters between Saul and 
David seems to have been well known to her; and who 
knows but a certain ingredient of prophetic wisdom may 
have been bestowed upon her. The soul being “bound 
in the bundle of life,” is placed in contrast with the soul 
being “ cast out as from a sling.” “ Thou shalt be kept 
among the congregation of the living,” well fastened there, 
and secured as in a bundle that has been well tied up, 
and not loose as in a sling whence it may be cast out. 
Thus the soul is held in life. (Psalm Ixvi. 9.) 

32-44.—David seems fully sensible of the moral danger 
which he had just escaped, and speaks of it with gratula- 
tion as well as gratitude to Abigail.... Nabal is the type of 
a class that still subsists—of surly unsocial fanners, selfish, 
and sometimes drunken withal. His death exemplifies 
the precept of avenging not ourselves, for that vengeance 
is the Lord's—signally fulfilled on the present occasion. 

... There is also a deal of the primitive in David’s brief 
courtship, and his consequent marriage with Abigail. It 
strongly exhibits the accommodating morality of that 
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period, suffered by God—in that the man according to His 
own heart married two wives, while his first wife Michal 
was still alive. But she was given meanwhile to another 
—^though coarsely enough, it appears afterwards, that she 
came back to David, and sustained the character of his 
wife a second time. 

1 Samuel xxvl 1-12. —^The Ziphites seem as if they 
had watched for Saul to give him infonnation; and so 
they tell him a second time of David’s hiding himself, and 
in the same place too. He relented only for a season, 
and again goes forth on the errand of destruction against 
the innocent and unoffending David. And God again 
delivered Saul into his hands, but again he spared this 
his most cruel enemy, and so gained the best of victories 
over him—^lieaping coals of fire upon his head. He was 
true to his former principle—leaving the vengeance to 
Him to whom alone vengeance belongeth; and this in 
opposition, as before, to the will of his advisers. He who, 
in the moment of surprise and irritation, would have killed 
Nabal, abstained from the life of Saul—saying that it was 
for the Lord to smite him if he would, but not for him. 
And so with pious magnanimity he forbore this new 
opportunity which the Lord created for him, perhaps as a 
trial—for it is said that the deep sleep wliich had fallen 
upon his adversaries was from the Lord, Observe again, 
the religious importance which David attaches to Saul 
being the Lord’s anointed. 

li-25.—^We have here another example of opposite 
hills, with a deep intermediate ravine, so that hostile 
parties could speak in each other’s hearing, and yet be 
safe from each other’s attack—a feature in Jewish sceneiy 
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of which we have often heard. Saul was again softened 
by this new instance of David's duteous and generous 
forbearance.... David's proposal of an offering to God has 
been variously interpreted—as “let me die the death, if it 
be in displeasure to me that he has stirred thee up against 
me;” or “let us present a joint offering of peace with Him, 
and reconciliation with each other. But if you have been 
instigated by men, they do an accursed thing in driving 
die from the land of a pure worship, and forcing me to 
take refuge among idolaters, where I may be tempted to 
serve other gods”— Saul exhibits the same contrition as 
before, and also the same conviction of David's coming 
preferment. 

1 Samuel xxvii. —David, it seems, distrusted Saul still, 
and he had good reason for it. Yet in reality and effect, 
Saul, whether from a change of mind, or because it was 
hopeless to seize on David, now beyond his reach, sought 
no more for him.... It seems that David acquired such an 
interest in Ziklag, the residence appointed for him by the 
king of Gath, that he retained it in his possession after 
his becoming king of Israel 

Mark the situation of the Amalekites on the south of 
the land of Israel When Achish inquired of David— 
“ Whither have ye made a road to-day?” the term is syno¬ 
nymous with raid —the Scottish version of the word, and 
weU known in the days of Border chivalry. Yet unless he 
was expressly commissioned by God, we cannot approve of 
these predatory incursions, and this unsparing slaughter. 
Neither can we justify the falsehood which David prac¬ 
tised upon his host—^though God educed the fulfilment of 
His own purposes therefrom. 
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1 Samttel XXVIII. 1-9.—Achish must by this time have 
had a respectful sense of David’s ability to do him ser¬ 
vice—seeing that not only did he seek his aid in the war 
against Israel, but promised him great preferment in the 
event of his compliance. David’s answer had an ambi¬ 
dextrous generality, which is of a piece with other in¬ 
stances of his politic and wary management. 

The death of Samuel is recurred to for the explanation 
of Saul’s other methods, by which he sought for super¬ 
natural information and guidance in his present trying 
circumstances. Saul cast about for direction, under the 
impulse of great perplexity and terror, but found that all 
the ordinary and established channels of communication 
with Heaven were shut against him; and in the spirit of 
that distempered superstitiousness by which he was so 
remarkably characterized, and with his accustomed incon¬ 
sistency, he sought after those who had familiar spirits, 
whom he aforetime sought to destroy and put out of the 
kingdom. 

10-25.—My whole inclination is towards the literalities 
of this passage—that God did raise Samuel on the incan¬ 
tations of her who had the familiar spirit being performed, 
and that a real converse took place between him and 
Saul. There can obvious explanations be offered for her 
discoveiy of Saul and the accompanying cry of alarm, and 
also of Saul’s question as to the fonn of the apparition, 
without adopting the conception of Matthew Henry and 
others. I think it very impressive when Samuel com¬ 
plains of having been disquieted, and when he tells Saul 
that he and his sons should be with him to-morrow—all 
in harmony with the doctrine of an intermediate Hades, 
where the disembodied spirits of men dwell till the day 
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of resurrection. It is a dark passage in tlie history of 
poor Saul, with the fears and distresses of whose troubled 
soul one cannot help sympathizing. But, on the whole, 
we think it a sound Christian philosophy to understand 
the narrative just as it is set before us. 

1 Samuel xxix. —^We see the overruling Providence of 
God in disposing the hearts of the Philistine lords against 
David, which led to the complete extrication of him from 
these enemies of Israel, which does not seem to be capable 
of having been achieved otherwise, unless that David by a 
palpable act of treachery, had abandoned the Philistines 
and joined forces with his countrymen. Yet David is not 
altogether free of what is discreditable in his speech to 
Achish, when he professes that he would do what it is 
very probable he had not the intention of doing—that is, 
fiahtina: against the enemies of the Philistines. It is in- 
tcresting to note the remonstrances of the lords, grounded 
on what they knew of David and of his history; and it is 
further interesting to observe the political state of society 
among them—not an absolute government vested in one 
man, but a government limited and kept in check by the 
powerful barons of that rude and early period—much as 
the kings of Europe in the Middle Ages were by the proud 
and lawless aristocracy which surrounded them. 

1 Samuel xxx. 1-8. —The Amalekites very naturally re¬ 
taliated on David for the war of extermination which he 
had held before with their countrymen somewhere else 
in that neighbourhood; and it seems very remarkable, 
and prima facie in favour of the Amalekites, that where¬ 
as David spared neither man nor woman alive on the 
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occasion of liis incursion against them, they slew not any 
“ but only carried them away captive."* One can imagine 
the greatness of the distress; yet I cannot sympathize 
with the tendency of the people to visit all their calami¬ 
ties on their rulers, as often in the case of Moses, and now 
in the case of David. It was just a conjuncture for the 
composition of a psalm, when, beset with danger and the 
hard speeches of his companions-in-arms, he nevertheless 
encouraged himself in the Lord his God. And he also 
inquired of God, who gave him countenance and direction, 
meeting his inquiries with an affirmative which warranted 
his pursuit after the Amalekites. 

9-19 .—We are here presented with the hardships and 
calamities of war—in the breaking down of two hundred 
of David’s men from fatigue, and still more in the case of 
the poor Egyptian who fell sick and was left to expire in 
the agonies of hunger. He was fearful of rough usage 
both at the hands of David’s men and at the hands of his 
master. It is remarkable that he should ask them to 
swear that they would do him no harm, and swear by 
God too. There was still among these idolatrous nations 
the recognition of one God, and the sacred obligation of 
an oath in His name.... It is a picturesque representation 
of the victors, who abandoned theuiselves to all sorts of 
rude jollity and riot. They little dreamed in their state 
of false security, of what was awaiting them. God fulfilled 
His own prophecy in behalf of His inquiring servant, 
and visited his enemies with a great destruction.... The 
camels here mentioned, bring home the identity of prac¬ 
tice which obtains at the same place in veiy distant agea 
David experienced the faitlifulness of the Divine promise, | 
and without fail recovered all | 
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20-31.—There is evidently a division of cattle into two 
droves, in verse 20—^probably those tliat were recovered 
from the Amalekites, and which would be restored to their 
original owners, and then others over and above, which were 
taken from the Amalekites, who were rich in the spoils of 
the Philistines; and these they set in front of the others, 
and followed with the triumphal song of this being the 

spoil of David—these be the trophies of his victory_Lot 

us not wonder that there were wicked men and men of 
Belial among the followers of David. A villain and a 
vagabond are nearly synonymous, from the charm which a 
wandering and predatory life holds out to men who are 
free from the restraints of principle. We here see that 
the spoil was not said to be David's, because his person¬ 
ally—but as a complimentary ascription to him of the 
glory of its capture. Still, in virtue of^his authority as 
their leader, he overruled the distribution of it, and esta¬ 
blished a righteous precedent for all time coming. 

A good deal of the spoil, however, must have been re¬ 
served by himself, for the presents of which we here read. 
He sent them, it is said, to his friends—of whom it may 
be presumed that he acquired a great many iiL all the 
places where he used to haunt; and we have no doubt that 
in this .way he would greatly strengthen and extend that 
interest, in virtue of which, proximately speaking, he was 
afterwards crowned king at Hebron. 

1 Samuel xxxi. —Thus terminates the dark and tragical 
history of Saul. One's heart bleeds for him. There were 
good sensibilities about him, distempered as he was; and 
carried by the influence of his morbid jealousies and fears 
to fearful atrocities of conduct. Yet his delinquencies 
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and crimes were tlie result more of impulses and brood¬ 
ing imaginations than of aught like deep or deliberate 
villany. His sun set in darkness on Mount Gilboa. 
where the sorely wounded man put an end to his own 
life, and with his own hand made over his dead body to 
the wanton outrage of his enemies. What a degradation 
to Israel, to have the mangled relics of their monarch set 
forth in triumph from the wall of one of their own cap¬ 
tured towns, now in possession of the idolatrous Philis¬ 
tines !... Jabesh-gilead stands signalized now for the third 
time in Scripture history. It here repairs the disgrace 
which had fallen upon it from not joining with the rest 
of Israel in wiping off the national scandal that had 
been inflicted by the tribe of Benjamin. Their present 
exploit w^as a high act of patriotism and honour.... What 
a catastrophe fon poor Jonathan—one of the most truly 
loveable of our Scripture character! Had his life been 
spared, it might have told on the future histoiy of tlie 
nation, and certainly not so as to harmonize with the de¬ 
signs of that wise Providence which withdrew him from 
the scene. 


II. SAMUEL. 

2 Samuel i. 1-16.—David’s question—“ How went the 
matter?” speaks for the interest he took in the war be¬ 
tween the Philistines and Israelites—a war in wdiich he 
would have taken part had he not been discharged from 
it by the envy of the Philistine lords. The interest he 
felt in it, however, was not understood—it being the 
interest of a pure and high patriotism, not that of a sel¬ 
fish ambition. The Amalekite must have put the latter 
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construction upon it, and sorely suffered for tis miscalcula¬ 
tion. The punishment of death which was inflicted upon 
him, however, was for a different crime than the one he 
was guilty of, it being for the slaughter of Saul, whereof 
he was innocent; but he suffered for his deceit—and one 
cannot help feeling that his fate was a severe one.... 
David evinces, in this passage, the strong sense he had 
of the sacredness of that king's person whom the Lord 
had anointed—a principle he ever observed towards Saul 
amid his manifold temptations to put it aside. 

17-27.—This is one of the finest poetical effusions in 
Scripture. The prefatory notice, in verse 18, is variously 
understood. It may have been that David, before he 
delivered his beautiful and affecting elegy in the hearing 
of the people, may have delivered a military lesson on the 
use of the bow, and given instructions in the art of war, 
recorded at greater length in the book of Jasher. The 
composition itself is truly a gem, and presents to great 
advantage the combination of David's gifts both as a 
warrior and a poet. The wounded patriotism and honour 
of his bosom are impressively set forth; and then breaks 
out the sense he had of the sacredness of that royalty 
which was constituted by a prescribed anointment from 
on high. The tribute rendered to Saul along with Jona¬ 
than may have been no exaggeration in as far as regards 
their mutual affection and the kindly domestic feelings 
of the monarch, when not niffled by aught to agitate or 
disturb his over-sensitive spirit. There were good points 
in Saul, and I cannot help a certain liking and regard 
for him. But the overpowering sentiment of the piece is 
his love for Jonathan ; while his address to the daughters 
of Israel, and his denunciations on the mountains of 
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Gilboa are highly poetical It is altogether a most 
touching production. 

2 Samuel ii. 1-11.—^David had so fortified his interests 
in Judea and about Hebron that he might count on a 
favourable reception tliere; and, accordingly, was crowned 

king of Judah_His message to Jabesh-gilead had a 

policy in it as well as principle—it being for the credit 
and commendation of David, and fitted to disarm the 
friends of Saul of their hostility against him, that he 
should exhibit the zeal which he had for the honour and 
memory of his old master. Wo are confident, however, 
that it was but the exhibition of what he honestly felt. 

And so, for a short time, Israel was rent into two dif¬ 
ferent governments ; and here we may see in embryo the 
rivalship and opposition of interests between Judah and 
the rest of Israel, which afterwards broke out into a more 

permanent form_The kingdoni of Ish-bosheth took in 

all but Judah—^yet they are only some of the tribes which 
are particularized; and among others Benjamin, which 
probably adhered to SauVs house on the principle of his 
family being of their own tribe, though after the secession 
in the days of Rehoboam they abode with Judah.... Gilead 
comprehends all that is on the other side of Jordan. If the 
Ashurites mean those of the tribe of Asher, this reaches 
tp the extreme north, and the vale of Jezreel was cen¬ 
trally placed among the tribes of Zebulun, Naphtali, and 
Issachar—so that all the tribes are as good as enume¬ 
rated, save Simeon, which lay straggling around the bor¬ 
ders of Judah. It should be remarked, that ish-bosheth’s 
reign was only two years, whereas David's in Hebron 
was seven and a half, marking a period of four and a 
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half in which there were probably great anarchy and mis¬ 
rule in Israel. 

12-23.—There now come forth on the stage the men of 
David, who had been schooled by their warlike and preda¬ 
tory habits when wandering like outlaws, and afterwards 
figured as regular commanders in the armies of their great 
king. Of these the most noted is Joab, of ferocious and 
rude nature, but of great ascendency and power withal— 

so as to have kept the monarch himself in awe_There 

seems to have been a preparatory trial of strength got up 
by a challenge on the part of Abner, and which ushered 
in the general engagement in which the men of Israel 
were defeated and put to flight. It proved fatal, however, 
to one of the most distinguished men on the side of the 
victors, Asahel, the brother of Joab—slain by Abner, whom 
he pursued so closely as to come within his reach. Abner 
seems to have acted generously by him; and bade him 
try his hand on some of the young men whom he might 
more easily vanquish and disarm, instead of measuring 
strengthwith himself:—“ Then all reconciliation with Joab 
would be hopeless, should I kill his brother. I want to 
bo on practicable terms with him, in the event of any ne¬ 
gotiation after this day’s engagement. Do not raise a 
barrier in its way by necessitating me to inflict that death 
upon you which will make him implacable”—a death 
which, as it afterwards turned out, and agreeably to the 
anticipation that seems to have been in his mind, could 
only be expiated by Abner’s own death. 

24-32.—There is a sort of relenting patriotism about 
Abner, and regret for the evils of a civil war. This may 
have prompted now his remonstrance when he seems 
wishful to propitiate, as appears, indeed, in his converse 
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with Asahel. Joab's reply is variously interpreted— 
though it is likely enough that he cast the blame 
of this day's proceedings upon Abner, who by his chal¬ 
lenge in the morning had provoked the battle of the day. 
Both parties, however, seemed equally alive to the un¬ 
seemliness of such a war among brethren, Abner, sur¬ 
rounded by his Benjamites and standing on an eminence, 
held secure parley with Joab, who probably did not yet 
know of his having slaughtered Asabol—else there might 
have been instant revenge and a prolongation of the bat¬ 
tle.... The out-goings of this rude fracas, in the respective 
ways taken by the hostile chiefs and their followers, are 
characteristically given at the close of the chapter. 

2 Samuel hi. 1-16.—This long war between the two 
houses must have been partly in the reign of Ish-bosheth, 
which lasted but two years, and partly under some other 
srovernment—as David’s reign over Judah in Hebron was 
seven years and a half.... It is remarkable, that in the 
account here given of David’s family, his six sons had 
all different mothers. The most noted names are those of 
Amnon, Absalom, and Adonijah .... We have a specimen 
of coarse morality in the passage between Abner and Ish- 
bosheth, where Ave also note the humiliating dependence 
of the monarch upon the great captain-general of his forces. 
Abner in sending messengers to David w’ith the question, 
Whose is the land seems to intimate an acknowledg¬ 
ment of the land’s being his as the rightful monarch of it 
—though, apart from a Divine warrant, we do not see that 
David acted with perfect integrity in negotiating for the 
dethronal of Ish-bosheth. His demand, however, for his 
wife Michal was a vciy fair one. There is something 
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picturesque in her being followed by the weeping husband, 
and sent back on the stem command of Abner. 

17-31.—Abner, in reasoning with the elders on behalf 
of David, alleges, among other things, the Lord's pre¬ 
ference for David; and certainly this forms the justifica¬ 
tion of David for the countenance he gave to the mea¬ 
sures which were set on foot against Ish-bosheth—even 
that he was expressly appointed by Grod to the kingdom 
in the place of Saul, as may be distinctly seen in the com¬ 
mission given to Samuel. Then follows the deed of un¬ 
ruly Joab—a truly rough warrior, and whose whole cha¬ 
racter is in keeping with the rudest times, whether of Bor¬ 
der or feudal barbarism, when revenge was implacable, 
and at the bidding of a wild honour rested not till ap¬ 
peased by the blood of its victim. There was the grossest 
treachery in this vile assassination. It was a most na¬ 
tural and good reaction which it awoke in the breast of 
David, who, though he did not—perhaps could not—pun¬ 
ish Joab for this foul misdeed—^yet was not in such hu¬ 
miliating dependence upon him as to be like Ish-bosheth, 
who could not answer a word to Abner because he feared 
him. On the contrary, he spake openly to Joab and all 
the people, and ordered them to join in mourning for the 
slain. It seems that Abishai, too, was engaged along 
with his brother Joab in this base adventure. 

32-39.—David had protested both his own innocence 
and that of his kingdom or government of the death of 
Abner, it being the unauthorized act of a private assassin. 
He follows out this protestation at the funeral—pro-, 
nouncing a brief elegy on the de<!reased: He died not as 
a fool who rashly exposed himself to a danger which he 
ought to have shunned, nor as a criminal who- falls by the 
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hand of justice, but as a generous and confiding warrior, 
basely and treacherously made away with. David made 
himself exceedingly popular by this exhibition ; and his 
subjects gave him full, and we doubt not deserved, credit 
for tlie sincerity of his grief. It is a noble and affecting 
tribute which he renders to the great man who had fallen 
in Israel. He would have been greatly the better of him 
as a counterpoise to the sons of Zeruiah, those freebooters 
and feudal grandees who were too liard for liim—a con¬ 
fession of helplessness wliich lets us into the yet unset¬ 
tled state of the monarchy to which ho had come. 

2 Samuel iv. —I can well imagine the consternation of 
Ish-bosheth and Israel on hearing of the death of Abner. 
Beside the feebleness of Ish-bosheth, there is allusion 
made here to the childhood and helj)lcssness of another 
of Saul’s house, Mephibosheth—so that its interest seemed 
utterly gone, and a way opened for the preferment of 
David to the government of all Israel. This seems to 
have lured the two assassins to the murder of })oor Ish- 
bosheth .... The Beerothites had migrated from their ori¬ 
ginal town to Gittaim—from what cause is not mention¬ 
ed—but they still retained the generic name for them¬ 
selves, which they derived from the first town. Kechab 
and Baanah suffered for their foul deed, as the Araalekite 
at Ziklag had done before them, and more deservedly. The 
gravam(m of their crime is well put by David_Mephi¬ 

bosheth, the son of Jonathan, had peculiar claims upon him. 

2 Samuel v. 1-16.—All conspired to the establishment 
V of David as universal monarch over God’s peculiar people. 
The considerations on which the offer was made to him 
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by the elders of Israel were various: the affinity of blood 
—his former services in generalship—and, above all, the 
Divine appointment. The coronation took place accord¬ 
ingly ; but not without a compact between the parties—a 
league which, as made before the Lord, implies an obliga- | 

tion on both sides to the observance of its articles. How I 

young it appears David must have been when he under- ! 
went all the vicissitudes and dangers which are hereto¬ 
fore recorded of him—only twenty-three when elevated to | 
the throne in Hebron ; and previous to which what a life of | 
peril and adventufe he had to go through ! It was truly 
a severe discipline ; but he was cradled thereby to a great | 
and glorious manhood. Ilis first exploit when king of all 
Israel was the capture of Jerusalem_The.insulting de¬ 

fiance of the Jebusites is variously interpreted. Some 
make “ the blind and the lame” to be the images or idols 
on the walls, which David had characterized as having 
neither sight nor hearing, but in which the Jebusites 
tmsted and gloried. This interpretation meets and satis¬ 
fies the other clauses in which they are introduced—their 
being hated of David, and after the capture of the city | 
their never having place more in it.... All was now pros- j 
perous with David—^his public works—messages of respect : 

from abroad—the increase of his own family. I 

17-25.—This is the first time that we read of the Philis¬ 
tines since their defeat of Saul; but they w^ould not be un¬ 
concerned spectators of what was going on in Israel, and 
seem to have mustered together for a great eflbrt on hear¬ 
ing of this now preferment of David. He first went into I 
a place of security, and then inquired of the Lord whether 
he should go forth into action against them. After their 
defeat, he showed his abhorrence of idolatry by burning I 
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their images. It is remarkable that in the second action 
he was directed not to go openly up against tlie Philis¬ 
tines, hut to make use of tactics and manoDuvring; or to 
put forth in the matter an instrumentality of second 
causes. And this did not exclude the special inter])osi- j 
tion from on high—for it is said, that after he had done i 
as directed, “ then the Lord should go out before him, and 
smite the Philistines.” This seems another demonstra- ; 
tion of a limit on miracles, and at the same time accords * 
with the very general lesson, that we are not to look for | 
God's blessing without the prescribed means, but in and ! 
on the prescribed means. 

2 Samuel vi. 1-15.—If Baalc of Judah be the same with 
Kiijath-jearim, where the ark was, and which is also named 
Kiijath-baal—then ere David and his a.ssociates went from j 
it, tliev must have gone to it. And however the clause 
which involves the name may be interpreted, we must feel 
an intere.st in this appellative for God, that lie dwelleth 
between the cherubims wliich covcrc‘d the menty-scat... 
Gibcah signifies a hill. (1 Sam. vii. 1.)... No wonder at 
the joy expressed h}" David and his followor.s, according 
to the wonted manifestations of that period. But there 
was, at the same time, a manifestation of God’s jealousy 
against all unhallowtid freedoms, and an awful vindica¬ 
tion of His sacredness in the death of Uzzah, which put 
an end for the time to the mirth of this groat occasion. 

The death of Uzzah, along with the visible blessing of 
Obed edoni, prove how much Israel in these days was 
ruled by temporal sanctions, so palpable that the people 
understood them as such. This blessing re-assured the 
^ heart of the king; and he again ventured to take up the 
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ark from the house of Obed-edom—accompanying it with 
such movements and such music, both vocal and instru¬ 
mental, as were customary in the religious services and 
solemnities of that day. In the book of Psalms ‘we are 
called to praise His name in the dance, to praise Him 
with the timbrel and dance. (Psalm cxlix. .3; cl. 4.) 

16-23.—Michal had felt that David disgraced and de¬ 
meaned himself by thus mingling with the common peo¬ 
ple, and perhaps conceived him guilty of indecorum, in 
having thrown oif his upper garment to dance before their 
eyes. At least she upbraided him with this; and one can 
imagine the feeling of uncongeniality that would come 
over his heart, when the current of its best and holiest 
atfections was thus arrested. David s reply was in point 
to the accusation that was cast at him; It was not before 
the maid-servants that he danced, but before the Lord, 
And whereas she perhaps plumed herself on her kingly 
descent, he adverts to the preferment which he had re¬ 
ceived from Him whom ho vras thus celebrating, and by 
which he had obtained the pre-eminence over her father 
and all his house. He also expresses his readiness to 
humble himself still more in doing honour to the God of 
Heaven—as also his confidence that, so far from forfeitiiiL'’ 
reputation among the people thereby, he would rise higher 
in their estimation. Certain it is, that consistent and 
devoted piety earns at length the respect of the multitude. 
The childlessness of Michal ever after, may have proceeded 
either from a direct judgment by God, or from the aliena¬ 
tion of her displeased husband. 

Januaryy 1844. 

2 Samuel vii. 1-11.— This matter of David’s offering to 
build a house for the Lord, was held by Stephen, in the 
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Acts, to be of sufficient importance for having a place in 
his summary of Scripture histor 5 \ Wlien Nathan the 
prophet spake his own sense of this question, it turned out 
to be different from what lie spoke as an inspired man, 
after that God had given him a specific revelation on the 
subject, and told him that lie yet declined the offer which 
had been made, while He promised that, notwithstanding 
thi.s, lie would vouchsafe the same protection and peace 
to Israel under David that He had done to them under 
the Judges, when He only had a tent and tabermicle to 
dwell in. And more than this, He promises that though 
not yet honoured by the services of a temple, as He had 
snlvanced and piescrved him hitherto. He w’ould c.stablish 
him as the head of a himily that should last for evermore 
—and more particularly^ that Canaan should be a (juiet 
habitation to His peoph', from which they should never be 
ejected. Thi.s promi.se has been temporarily forfeited, hut 
afterward.s, w’c trust, to he made good linally and fully. 

15-29.—The .same may be .said of the perpetuity which 
He again promises to the kingdom, in connexion with 
Solomon as well as David—although David in his song of 
])rai'«e, speaks of its being an establishment not for ever¬ 
lasting, hut for a good while to come.... It is a striking 
exhibition of God’.s dealing with His owm, when He .speaks 
of chastening, hut not abandoning. It is also an interest¬ 
ing harmony between the direct liistorj' of David s life, 
and his known compositioii.s, when wc ffill upon the in¬ 
stances of his breaking forth in his own characteristic vein 
of devotional poctr 5 ^ It presents an evidence in favour 
of both. The deep humility and thankfulness of the 
' njonarch arc alike conspicuous in this composition. We 
here see, and especially in verse 24, that the promise, so 
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far from superseding prayer, evokes it, supplies the topic, 
and also the ground on which it is made. This is still 
more distinctly brought out in verse 27. In this and the 
concluding verses wc see very clearly the prayer and the | 
promise implicated with each other. 


2 Samuel viii. —We have hero a record 'of David’s 
victories and his prosperity, after that he had been fully 
established in the kingdom. He destroyed two-thirds of 
the Moabites by lot—either perhaps in sections of the 
meted-out country, or in the aggregates of people, as he 
successively reached them. Let us hope that “ the full line 
to keep alive,'* denotes an inclination for stretching mercy 
to the uttermost.... He seems to have had two engage¬ 
ments with the Syrians, and to have got a still larger cele¬ 
brity from the second than he even had before.... The 
splendour of his victories drew upon him the homage of 
friendly powers , and, what with their gifts and the sjDoils of 
his enemies, we can understand how so much treasure came 
to be accumulated in his hands for the building of the 
temple. These he dedicated to the Lord, who preserved 
him continually. And besides all these triumphs abroad, 
be signalized himself by his righteous administration at 
home.... The record of his household or court proves that 
his power was limited, notwithstanding—being obliged to 
tolerate Joab, and to acquiesce in his ap 2 )ointmcnt to the 
high office of commandcr-in-chicf over the forces—a strong 
testimony to the poimlarity and the military talents of 
this turbulent and formidable grandee.... Some wmuld 
have the Cherethites and Pclethites to be foreigners, 
as Philistines—like our own kings having a German regi¬ 
ment; but the general opinion is that these names were 
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expressive of some particular services, wlietlier civil or 
military .... The members of the royal family had their 
offices and prefennents, as in our own day. 

2 Samuel ix. —David’s que.stion at Ziba proves most 
strikingly the tumults and engrossments of that busy pe¬ 
riod, when David had lost sight of Jonathan’s family, in 
favour of whom ho was bound to show all kindness. We 
have here a sj)ecimen of the way in which he acquits him¬ 
self of tliis obligation, .after he was in circumstances of 
tranquillity for looking around him, and could now as.‘<ign 
a secure livelihood or pension to any who might have 
claim.s upon him. This is a pleasing passage in the his¬ 
tory of David. He granted to Mephibosheth his own per¬ 
sonal subsistence at the roval table; and for the subsist- 
ence of his retinue, consisting of his son and servants, he 
assigned the large property which belonged to Saul, and 
placed it under the stew.ardship of Ziba, “ Thy master’s 
son having food to cat,"” may refer to the subsistence of 
his establishment, and does not necessarily conflict with 
the idea that he himself was a constant guest at the 
table of David. 

2 Samuel x. —Nahash, though cruelly hostile to Israel 
when under Saul, had been kind to David. Dut the son 
was not like the father in this ; and returned the j)ropcr 
and right gratitude of David by a most ignominious treat¬ 
ment of his servants. There may have been a real suspi¬ 
cion of him in the mind of Hanun; but this does not jus¬ 
tify either the principle or policy of the wanton affront 
^ inflicted on the ambassadors from Israel. His nation 
were sensible that they must have, in consequence of this, 
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come into ill odour with the people who had been thus 
insulted, and prepared for an attack. Joab, who seems 
to have been a great stay and strength all along, was ge¬ 
neral in this expedition; but soon found himself between 
two hbstile armies, having the Ammonites on the one side 
and their auxiliaries on the other. Hia brother Abishai 
was charged with the battle against the latter, while 
Joab undertook the conflict with the Syrians; so that 
they were the sons of Zeruiah, of whom David had com¬ 
plained as being too hard for him, that had tho chief 
honour and burden of this first part of the Avar.... The 
utterance of Joab consisted of good, patriotic, and withal 
pious sentiments.... After this the Syrians rallied under 
lladarczcr; when David undertook the war in person and 
gained a complete victory over him. The king of Syria, 
ill chapter viii. is named Hadadezer. 

2 Samuel xi. 1-13.—Joab, as commander-in-chief, is 
again set forth on a new expedition against the Am¬ 
monites. Then follows a memorable example of human 
frailty, exhibited by tho man according to God’s own 
heart, and recorded for our admonition to whom the latter 
ends of the Avorld have come. It teaches us to refrain 
from looking upon—for he who so looketh as David did, 
hath already committed sin.—Turn our sight and eyes from 
Anewing vanity, and let us make a covenant Avith our eyes. 

... It may avcII demonstrate the criminality of licentious¬ 
ness, that if not in itself the object of so strong and clear 
a moral indignancy as it ought—such by nature is the 
shame of it, that, to avoid exposure, men will have recourse 
to arts Avhich call forth the instant and decisive moral in- 
dignaney of all. And accordingly David, Avhen he learned 
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that the matter could be no longer hid, fell upon such 
measures of concealment as miglit at least screen himself— 
first sending for Uriah, and when that experiment failed, 
getting him drunk, which failed also, lie went not to 
liis house on either of the occasions when David made the 
trial. Doubtless the mind of Uriah was overruled by Him 
who brings good out of evil, and who hath bequeathed 
this history to the Church for the warning of His saints 
in all ages. 

14-27.—Then conics the climax of David’s sad trans- 
gi'cssion, in that he became the murderer of Uriah, togt't 
quit of the consequences of his fall. Surely the erinu: 
which directly leads tu such enormities, sJioiild not be de¬ 
signated as a more infirmity or frailty !... There was per¬ 
haps somewliat of malignant satire in the message of 
Joab, which was certainly ill-fitted to disguise the matter 
which David wanted to keep secret. There seems to-have 
been an attempt at artful concealment in the reply of 
David. It is well to mark, not the atrocities alone, but 
the mean and miserable shifts to which this wretched in¬ 
dulgence reduces the men who fall into it. Yet goo<l 
cometh out of evil, and the penitential psalm which is re¬ 
garded as the fruit of this transgression, has been be¬ 
queathed to the Church for its comfort as well as its 
warning in all future ages. Well might David pray, “ Dt*- 
liver mo from blood-guiltines.s, 0 God!” 

The iniquity was consummated by the mourning of 
Bath-sheba for her husband—of whose destruction she had 
been the occasion, and by the marriage of David with one 
, whom he had previously seduced into adultery.—Teach us 
all circumspection, 0 Lord, and grant that holiness of 
heart without which no one can see Tliy face. 
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2 Samuel xii. 1-14.—The displeasure of God was con¬ 
veyed to David by Nathan in a parable of exquisite 
beauty, and with a power of application which brought 
home the truth to the heart of the royal offender, mak¬ 
ing it manifest first to his conscience or moral sense, that 
it was a great enormity which had been depicted by the 
prophet, and then to his consciousness that it was the 
very enormity into which he himself had fallen. Those 
arc the best sermons which say to each of the heai%rs— 
“ Thou art the man!”—What a warrant is here given for 
the use of illustration and analogy in the pulpit!... David 
was pardoned on his confession—that is, he did not for¬ 
feit, because of his sin, the favour of God as one of His 
spiritual and immortal family. He still retained this 
status; but was nevertheless subjected to the severest 
temporal penalties because of it. Wliora the Lord loveth 
He chastenoth .... What a fearful prediction is denounced 
against David, and how literally it was fulfilled in the case 
of Absalom—reminding one of a passage in the prophets, 
where the punishment of a father's licentiousness is made 
to lie in the abandonment to utter and disgraceful licen¬ 
tiousness of his own family. This great transgression is 
a key to the future histoiy of David and its manifold 
trials. Tlie affair must have transpired—as it had given 
occasion to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme, and 
therefore must the Lord vindicate His own righteousness 
by a visible infliction upon David—^and what more apposite 
than that the fruit of his transgression should be taken 
away. 

15-25.—The first visible chastisement or bitter fruit of 
David's transgression is here recorded. David's anxieties 
and prayers for the child when yet alive, and his resignaition 
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and tranquillity after it was dead, arc both alike natural. I 

The elders had quite miscalculated the influence upon j 

the mind of the afflicted king; hut the real liistory is j 
in perfect keeping with all experience of the workings j 
j of the human heart. The object was no longer to be 
1 prayed about, and far loss to be felt about than before. 

So much more tolerable is a state of deci.sion, even when 
adverse, than a. state of uncertainty and sirspense — God’s i 
love to Solomon i.s a striking instance of Jlis readiiics.s to ; 
I forget and to forgive. The criminality of the marriage ) 
j from vv'hich he sprung was all now blotted out from the : 

j book of Ilis remembrance, as one of those things that had 1 

I been borne oif to a wildernes.s or jdaec not inhabited, and 

where no more mention is made of it.... Nathan called 
Solomon Jedidiah, becau.se he was beloved of the Lord. | 
2()-31.—The narrative of the siege of Kabbah is now 
resumed. The city of waters is a tine poetical name for it. : 
Joab did an act of fealty to the king in devolving the i 

actual capture of it iqion him, after that he in effect had 

taken it him.self, bv reducing it to a .state of utter de- ; 

fencelessness. This, however, did not sus]>end the fight- , j 
ing again.st it bv David, who thus obtained the ostensible 
glory of the conqiK'st. There was magnanimity in Joab 
declining to have the city called by his name. One can 
read with some degree of satisfaction of David being 
crowned, and Ids people being enriched from the spoils of 
I the city ; but there is something truly barbaric and rc- 

I volting in the tortures which he inflicted on the poor 

I Ammonites. There wg,s a strong remainder of the .savage 

I V nature in the spirit of tliat age. Causing them to pass 

through the brick-kiln Avas, 1 fear, burning them to 
dea4h, and perhaps by a gradual process too. It calls for 
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unmixed indignation. And this he did not to Rabbah 
only, but to all the cities of the children of Ammon. And 
after this work of cruelty they returned in triumph to 
Jerusalem. 

2 Samuel xiii. 1-10.—This Tamar must have been the 
sister of Absalom, by the same mother too—whereas Am- 
non and she had different mothers. Some of the expres¬ 
sions hero used admit of a better construction for Amnon 
than is usually put upon them. It is possible that he 
may have been vexed at himself for having come under 
the power of a vile affection, and that his thinking it hard, 
may have beci^ the feeling of a great moral obstacle in 
the way of its indulgence. It may have been, however, 
the intent passion of a heart resolved upon its object, 
while thwarted by the difficulties of its attainment. Out 
of these, however, the subtle Jonadab effectually helped 
him, and laid down an infamous scheme for the entrap¬ 
ment of the poor sister. 

11-21.—We have here the recital of Amnon^s dis¬ 
graceful crime, followed up by the aggravation of a most 
barbarous severity inflicted on Tamar_It is not prob¬ 

able that she believed that David would ever sanction their 
marriage, but she employed this as an argument to divert 
Amnon from his piiri)Ose. Howbeit, after the perpetra¬ 
tion, slie remonstrated against her ignominious dismissal 
as a still worse injury, probably under the impression now 
that if the crime had been concealed, the law might 
have been dispensed with, and a marriage been agreed to. 
Instead of which, publicity, and other ruinous and fatal 
consequences, resulted from the forcible ejection of her 
by Amnon, through the rude instrumentality of his own 
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sen^ant. Poor Tamar gave waj’^ to the anguish of her 
spirit, and made the thing known to her brother Absalom. 
It came also to the ears of David, wlio, with all his moral 
indignation at the atrocity, may perhaps have here read 
his own punishment for his own sin in the matter of 
Bath-sheba—his own evil affection chastised by the giving 
up to a still viler affection one of his own children. This 
is the second act of a corrective discipline done to David 
in consequence of the great transgression into wliich be 
himself fell. 

22-39.—The silence of Absalom was very portentous. 
Would ho have killed Amnon, had David acceptt'd his in¬ 
vitation and been present at the feast ? There was groat 
atrocity in this deed of Absalom, notwithstanding his just 
indignation at Amnon, The deed wa.s foully done ... . Wi' 
may here remark, from Absalom’s address to his servants, 
how heroism and a certain nobleness of courage may be 

a.ssociated in men’s minds with deeds of fouli'st treachery 

*1 

and assassination. The subtle Joiiadab again comes into 

the narrative_One can easily imagine the tunnoil and 

crowding to which such an event would give rise. The 
pool* king was thus punished a second time in land: first 
in Amnon’s outrage, akin to his own deed with Bath- 
sheba—second, in Absalom’s murder of his brother, akin 
to the murder of Uriah. lie mournt'd every day of thii 
season that he did mourn for Amnon, which lasted thrijc 
years at the lea.st. Ilis comfort at last concerning Amnon, 
seeing he was dead, is analogous somewhat to the calmnc^ss 
that returned to him after the death of Bath-sheba’s child; 
and so his affection returned to the living Absalom. 

2 SAMUp* XIV. 1-11,—Joab must have had a sort of 
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rough friendship for his royal master, for he seems to 
liavo acted not from any desire himself for the return of 
Absalom, hut because he saw that the king’s heart was 
towards him. The device he fell upon is strongly charac¬ 
teristic of the genius of a period when much that was 
communicated was by action or allegory, rather than by 
express words. In the relation which it bore to David 
this woman"s stoiy was in fact a parable—framed, like 
that of Nathan, to meet the king^s own case. The ninth 
verse appears to me as a kind of urgency on the king by 
the woman, to bring him to a more specific decision, in¬ 
stead of a general promise that lie would take charge of 
the case: Let the iniquity bo on me and mine, if I have 
not ropresonted the matter truly—only let the king be 
free from the guilt of putting off his judgment. And, ac¬ 
cordingly, in verse 10, he did come forth with a more ex- 
jiress assurance, and which distinctly told that she should 
be protected from all further molestation. “ They shall j 
quench my coal which is left” is beautifully poetical. } 
Dut she is not yet done with her importunity ; and brings ; 
the king to something still more specific, by calling on 
him to remember the forgiveness of God even for blood, 

^ I 

which might well go home to the king’s own conscience, | 

and begging therefore that he would protect her and hers | 

from the revengers of blood. This brought on the distinct ] 
promise of a secure immunity for her son, and so prepares ! 
for the denouement of the final application. I 

12-17.—Having brought the king to the desired point, * | 
this wise woman proceeds to make the application of what ; 
may be called her parable, which falls infinitely short, 
however, of Nathan’s application. She reasons with him 
on the injury done to Israel—^the people of God—^by not 
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recalling one wlio, in some degree at least, was the hope 
of Israel. It is faulty to judge one way and act another. 
We must needs die. Perhaps, if Absalom he let die pre¬ 
vious to his recall, then ho will go from us irrecoverably; 
hut God, who is no respecter of per.sons, did devise means 
for reconciling David to Himself, wlio had gone far astray; 
and wliv should not David recall also the otfending Ahsa- 
lorn?... There is an ambiguitv in verse 15. It bears a 
double meaning, according as it is applied to the woman’s 
son or to Ah.salom:—if to the former, the p{'ople had 
made her so afraid, who threatened to take away his life; 
if to the latter, the people at large had made her so afraid 
of tumults and insurrections, should Absalom not he re¬ 
called, that she was resolved to speak to the king—mak¬ 
ing this her apology for her presumption ; and concluding 
w’ith the highest expression of her deference and respect 
for him. 

18-33.—David now saw through the device, and asked 

ml* 

if the hand of Joah was not in it ?—which very question 
implied a certain feeling of dependence on this the most 
powerful of his captains and courtiers. Tlicre was talent 
in Joab laying down this scheme, and suggesting such a 
story to the woman. David, with his real desire for Ab¬ 
salom, was not displeased to be thus practised on, tliough 
the wmman, perhaps apprehensive of this, did her best to 
propitiate him by her compliments. He accordingly gave 
orders to Joab, who W'as all obeisance and respect, for the 
* recall of Absalom. He, however, after his son’s rctum to 
Jerusalem, forbade his coming to him, and thus publicly 
marked his displeasure against him. This lasted for two 
years ; and, meanwhile, Absalom diligently cultivated the 
affections of the people, for which his beauty and fasci- 
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Dating manners gave him great advantage. It is interest¬ 
ing to mark liis respect for his sister Tamar, in giving 
her name to his daughter.... The refusal of Joab to coi^e 
to Absalom seems to imply that the courtiers of David, as 
well as himself, were keeping their distance from him. 
Absalom, however, succeeded in his device for forcing 
Joab to an interview, which found him access to his 
father, and so to a reconciliation. 

2 Samuel xv. 1-6.—Absalom now gives the reins to his 
ambition, and for the sake of its objects cultivates the 
arts of popularity. There must have been great heart¬ 
lessness, and want of natural affection withal, about him 
—for though under a sense of injured honour he could 
revenge the disgrace of his sister, yet under the goadings 
of an appetency for power, he could also plot the de¬ 
thronement of his father. For this purpose he lays him¬ 
self out, that he might ingratiate the multitude, and 
alienate them from their loyalty to David, by reflecting 
on the want of justice under his government: “ There * 
was no deputy;^' and “ 0 that I were made one.” This 
was broad enough ; and perhaps in that age it required 
nothing more dexterous or refined than this, to gain the 
confidence and good will of the people. 

7-22.—Absalom again obtains leave of absence from his 
father on a false pretext, and with a view to cover a 
second black design—the first being for the death of his 
brother, and the second for the dethronement of that very 
parent on whose indulgence and credulity he was now 
practising.... David is again plunged in fresh trials; and 
in the conspiracy of Absalom, the desertion of Ahitho- 
phel and others, as well as the maledictions of his own 
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servants, who reviled him, though their greatest benefac¬ 
tor, would he find ample materials for the complaints of 
deceit and enmity, and withal for the prayers wliicli occur 
so abundantly in his Psalms.... Tlie Gittites were a foreign 
body-guard, which would so far make David unpopular, 
and give Absalom the advantage over him.... David 
makes trial of Ittai’s fidelity, by proposing that he should 
return to Jerusalem, and dwell with the king (Absalom) 
there. He even urges the consideration on which ho 
foregoes all claim upon him, and with expressions of great 
kindness; but Ittai withstands the proposal, and abides 
witli David. 

23-37.—The presence and sight of the king awakened 
a general sympathy wherever ho was in person ; but this 
hindered not the preponderance of Absalom's force and 

influence on the whole—at least for the time being_The 

goodness and resignation of David mark strongly his sub¬ 
dued and right spirit, partly induced we doubt not by the 
humility of his own conscious transgressions. He fell 
—but it was the fall of the upright—and he rose again ; 
submitting himself meekly, in the meantime, to the wdll of 
God.... The procession uj) the mount of Olives, on the east 

of Jerusalem, is a truly affecting one-The brief j^rayer 

of David against Ahithoidiel reminds one strongly of the 
frequent references which he makes to his enemies in the 
Psalms. But to prayer he added the devices of his own 
policy, as is evident from the directions given by him to 
Hushai, and which issued at length in the defeat of 
Ahithophers counsel.... The trials and chastisements 
which David underwent, consequent on his great trans¬ 
gression, form a most instructive commentary on the wnys 
of God and the methods of his discipline. 
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2 Samuel xvi. 1-14.—David met with fresh trials on 
his journey, both from the deceit and the violence of 
wicked men—evils which he deplores so feelingly in his 
sacred compositions. The former of these he met with in 
the person of Ziba, who by false suggestions supplanted 
for a time his master Mephibosheth, the son of Saul, | 
and obtained the grant of all his property. j 

The latter he met with in Shimei, who was of the ' 
family of Saul, and had therefore a provocative if not a | 
justifiable reason for urging him on. He bids David come 
out from Jerusalem, and vacate his ill-gotten throne— 
charging him with all the crimes of an ambitious usurper, ; 
but whose misdeeds had all been returned upon his own 
head. He speaks like a man fired with the injuries 
that had been done to his own kindred. The answer of 
David to the proposal of Abishai is worthy of all notice. | 
Sliimei's accusation was false; but David was deeply 
conscious of other iniquities which the Lord knew, and j 

therefore takes the cursing of Shimei as a chastisement j 

from Heaven. Thus may we all be soft and humble under i 

the unmerited reproaches of men, though innocent of i 

what they lay to our charge, and that under the over- i 

whelming conviction that against God, though perhaps I 

against God only, we have sinned. He commits himself j 

therefore to God, in the humble hope that God would yet | 

pity and do him good. It is remarkable, that in this the 
season of his adversity and helplessness he should have 
acted so independently of the sons of Zeruiah, of whom he 

formerly complained that they were too hard for him_ 

One should like to know if that gully can still be pointed 
out which separated Shimei from David and his company, 
or if there yet be a liill-side over against them, whom I 
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figure to be still on tbe mountain of Olives, whence Shimci 
could be heard and cast stones that might reach them. 
The mount of Olives has three summits, with hollows 
between them. 

15-23.—David must have been apprised of Absalom's 
purposed occupation of Jerusalem, and retired before 
him as of superior force. Many flocked to Absalom from 
all parts, and among the rest Hushai, whom he in sur¬ 
prise questioned, because of his known devotion to David 
and his interests. He was easily persuaded, however, of 
Hushai's sincerity, who professed to follow the leadings 
both of Providence and the popular mind in determining 
for Absalom as called to the throne both by the vox populi 
and vox Dei. He even employs liis friendship to the father 
as an argument for his fidelity to the son. Then follows 
Ahithophel's atrocious advice for doing away all half 
measures and the indecision consequent on them, and for 
imparting to the cause of this rebellion all the strength 
which could be imparted to it by the utter hopelessness 
of all reconciliation. The thing was placed beyond re¬ 
covery, and nothing but a stout and resolved hostility 
could bear the matter through_How David was pun¬ 

ished in the licentiousness of his own children and near 
kinsmen! 

2 Samuel xvii. 1-14.—Ahithophel, in the confidence of 
that respect which all had for his counsel, proceeds to give 
another advice, which if followed would in all likelihood 
have established the fortunes of Absalom. It marks 
strongly the desperate length to which Absalom had car¬ 
ried his parricidal rebellion, that he was pleased with the 
counsel which included in it the death of his own father. 
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It was overruled, however, by the counsel of Hushai, whose 
counter advice was given with the utmost skill. What 
Ahithophel proceeds on, viz., that David and his men 
were weary and weak-handed, is turned by Hushai, who 
represents them as mighty men chafed in their minds, 
and besides, that David was not to be gotten at by 
the mere putting of the people to flight, for that he 
would not be among them, but according to the habit and 
observance of a warrior, would be barricaded in some 
place of security, and so he would escape, while any 
slaughter or dispersion that took place might be reported 
as of the followers of Absalom. But the most dexterous 
and shrewd part of this advice was the proposal to make 
a general levy of all Israel to be commanded in person by 
Absalom—thus presenting him with a picture of alluring 
magnificence and glory, mixed up with such an assurance 
of success as completely carried the acquiescence of this 
ambitious and wicked prince. Hushai's advice was the 
proximate cause of his ruin ; but let us not overlook that 
it was so appointed by Him who is the Cause of causes. 

15-29.—Hushai, as if apprehensive that his advice 
might not be followed, sends off to David to be prepared 
for the worst. He bids him speedily pass over Jordan. 
It is interesting to mark the geographical track of every 
movement recorded in Scripture; and to learn how the 
incidental notices, as “ of the plains in the wilderness,” 
tally with the descriptions of travellers. En-rogel is in the 
immediate environs of Jerusalem, S.S.W., and on the brook 
Kidron. Bahurim again is the place where Shimei cursed 
David, after he had passed the ridge of Olivet. The rea¬ 
son given by the messengers to David for his passing 
instantly over Jordan, was AhithopheTs counsel—arguing, 
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I therefore, that it might sfcill be put into execution. That 
I counsel, however, was not followed, and the mortified po- 
' litician and statesman, under the agony of his disappoint¬ 
ment—perhaps the chagrin of wounded vanity—went 

j and hanged himself_Joah went with David; and Absa- 

' lorn made Amasa captain in his place, who, as his mother 
was the sister of Zeruiah, must have also been David s 
1 niece. We read of Machir in 2 Sam. ix. 4. So David was 
not friendless on the east of Jordan; and one admires the 
generous hospitality of his benefactors there.... It does 
not appear that Hushai’s counsel was fully followed after 
all—at least we do not read of a universal muster of 
Israel, ere Absalom pitched in the land of Gilead, though 
this, it is said, was done by Israel and Absalom. 

I 2 Samuel xviii. 1-8.—There must after all have been a 
I goodly number of followers with David. His proposal to 
go with them in person to the battle, was met by the 
argument that the enemy would all set on him for his 
destruction, on which they were now intent, and which 
would please them more than the defeat, whether by 
flight or slaughter, of their whole army_It is an affect¬ 

ing exhibition which he makes of his parental tenderness 
—when he charges the generals to deal gently with Ab¬ 
salom, and that “ for my sake.” The city, to all appear¬ 
ance, in wliich David remained, was Mahanaim, in the 
tribe of Gad, though the place where the battle was fought 
is called the wood of Ephraim—perhaps from some ex¬ 
ploit of that tribe in this territory on the occasion of for¬ 
mer wars. The militaiy skill, after all, was on the side of 
David; and, accordingly, ho gained on that day a com¬ 
plete, and, to all appearance, an easy victory. 
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9-18.—One is pleased with the fidelity of David's sub¬ 
jects, and the respect they had for his will; and Joab's 
stem and resolved hardihood is in broad contrast with 
this. His deed must have gone deeply into the king's 
heart; and indeed the revolt which was awakened there 
abode with him till death, as is obvious from his charge 
to Solomon. Yet there may have been regard both to the 
king and to the kingdom in this act of Joab. After the 
death of Absalom he was for prosecuting the work of 
blood no further; policy no longer required it, now that 
the usurper was disposed of;—and he accordingly restrain¬ 
ed the people from any further pursuit of the Israelites. 
From the* followers of Absalom being designated Israel 
and Israelites, we may infer that the tribe of Judah were 
chiefly with David; and we may see the embryo already 
of the revolt and separation of the ten tribes.... There is 
at this day on the west side of Jerusalem what is called 
the tomb of Absalom. 

19-33.—Joab, for some reason, declines Ahimaaz's ofier 
to be the bearer of the news to David, but afterwards 
consents. Commentators try to divine the motives of 
these minuter anangements and preferences—^which in 
this instance are not very important, but the narrative of 
what took place is graphically rendered, both as to the 
runners and the expectants of their intelligence round 
about David. A picture could be made of this whole re¬ 
presentation. One cannot but remark the delicacy of 
Ahimaaz in the delivery of his inforaiation, and how re¬ 
luctant he is to speak of Absalom's fate. This was abun¬ 
dantly made up by the explicitness of Cushi; and one 
cannot but sympathize with the paternal feelings of the 
good old king—though his patriotism and regard for the 
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public weal were for the time placed by them in abeyance. 
Verily, he was a sorely tried man in his day. What an 
earnestness of fatherly affection breaks forth in these ex¬ 
clamations ! 

2 Samuel xix. 1-8. —One can enter into the feelings of 
the people on hearing of the king's grief, and also into 
the consequent anger and vexation of Joab. It is a strik¬ 
ing exhibition which they make, and proves strongly their 
regard and respect for David. But, on the other hand, it 
strongly demonstrates the influence of Joab in the army; 
and so in all likelihood the great controlling power he had 
with the king. It is thus that he could not olfly remon¬ 
strate with the monarch, but even threaten him, and so 
as that David had to give way. We doubt not that this 
would confirm still more the deep and settled hatred of 
the king for this the most formidable of all his royal esta¬ 
blishment. Joab could not have spoken so unless he had 
felt that he was backed by the feeling of the soldiery, 
among whom it is likely that his qualities as a warrior, 
and perhaps being an indulgent general to them, made 
him highly popular. 

February, 1844. 

9-23.—It would appear that the king tarried for some 
tiitne on the east side of Jordan—uncertain, probably, to 
what extent the rebellion had gone, and in how far it was 
safe to adventure himself among his subjects. . It must 
have proceeded a very great way, seeing that all the peo¬ 
ple throughout all the tribes are represented as saying, 
“ we anointed Absalom over us." They sent him a mes¬ 
sage of invitation to return; and we see the distinction 
now brought palpably out between Judah and the rest of 
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Israel in the counter-message of David to his own triba 
He could not have dared to dispost Joab in the season of 
his adversity, but we see now, when he feels his returning 
strength, how he manifests his strong desire to get rid of a 
servant who had so lorded it over him. His success was soon 
followed up by a universal popularity; and by numerous 
adhesions on the part even of his bitterest enemies—as 
Shimei, who came and humbled himself before him. The 
sons of Zeruiah again interposed their advice to make 
away with him: but were again met with the same re¬ 
buff as on the former similar occasions, and with all the 
greater confidence, doubtless, that he now knew himself 
to be finll^ established in the kingdom of Israel. 

24-30.—Surely what is here said of Mephibosheth's habits 
so long as king David was an outcast from Jerusalem, be¬ 
speaks a real grief on his part at the misfortunes of his 
patron. One cannot therefore justify the award of David, 
or know well how to explain it. He first remonstrates 
with Mepliibosheth; but seems not to have altogether be¬ 
lieved his defence, neither to have altogether misbelieved 
Ziba's accusation. If he could not spare time for a fur- 
tlicr hearing of the case, ho should not so hurriedly have 
given his decision; for if by dividing the land he only 
meant a restoration to the old arrangement, whereby 
Mephibosheth should own and Ziba should farm it, it was 
hard that the innocent Mephibosheth should be saddled 
with a tenant who had so injured and calumniated him 
But if by dividing it be meant that Ziba should share with 
him in the property, this was still worse. At all events, 
Mephibosheth conducts himself with great moderation and 
humility, while David can hardly be said to act up to the 
professions which he made to Jonathan. Perhaps he was 
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in the humour of forgiving all around, in which case I 
should like if he had only restored matters between Ziba 
and his master to their old footing, making the one no 
better and the other no worse than before. 

31-4t3.—The next interview here recorded is of a more 
pleasing character—with good old Barzillai, a man of 
great age and great possessions. He withstood the king's 
invitation, but sent his servant Chiniham instead. The 
most interesting part of his respectful apology is the wish 
he expresses to be buried by the grave of his father and 
mother. The adieu between the parties is also affecting. 
It is to be noted that only half of the people of Israel wore 
with David. This may be due in part to the%rcat dis¬ 
tance of many of their habitations—though we doubt not, 
from symptoms already given, that there was not among 
them so undivided an affection for the king as with the 
tribe of Judah. And the jealousy between Judah and Israel 
is now very apparent—^proving that the seeds of the great 
disruption which afterwards took place were by this time 
germinating and rankling within them. Israel is quite 
sensible of the claim which superior numbers confer upon 
them—though Judah, it would seem, had the superiority 
in this war of words. The Israelites made the first de¬ 
mand for the king’s return, and sent him the first mes¬ 
sage to that effect. Perhaps they felt some unexpressed 
grudge at David himself, who advised Judah of the over¬ 
ture from Israel, and did not move till his own tribe came 
to fetch him. This displeasure of theirs only broke out, 
however, against Judah, and not against the king him¬ 
self; and they really bad reason for it, so that though Ju¬ 
dah was fiercer they may not therefore have been sounder 
in the argument. What the Israelites complained of was, 
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not that- their advice had not been followed at the first, I 
but that Judah should have interposed clandestinely I 
and filched the honour of conducting the king away 1 
from them—a festerment this which broke out on a | 
future day. j 

1 

I 

2 Samuel xx. 1-13.—Even now this feeling on the part ; 
of Israel came to a formidable eruption—so that every man i 

of them, it is said, followed after Sheba, while the men of i 
Judah kept by David.... The seclusion which he imposed 
upon his concubines was because of the stigma that had ] 

been put qjp them by Absalom. But he had to defend | 

himself from without as well as to rectify disorders within; | 
and he gave the requisite orders to Amasa, whom he had i 
preferred to the chief command, over the head of Joab. I 
On Amasa not being ready in time, David gave orders to | 
Abishai and not to Joab, which may be regarded and per- | 
haps was felt by that great but wicked courtier as a fur¬ 
ther disgrace upon him; and, as in former instances, he 
put forth both guile and cruelty in another bloody act of 
vengeance. Instead of having to draw his sword, which 
might have put Amasa on his guard, he so managed as 
that he might secretly pick it up from the ground, and i 
perpetrate another foul assassination. It strikingly marks 
his ascendency with the soldiers that when he put to them 
if they both favoured Joab and were with David, all the 
people went after Joab in pursuit of Sheba., David and 
Joab so shared the affections of the army between them 
that neither could afford to do without tibe other— 
neither Joab to rebel against David, nor David to rid 
himself of Joab. But no wonder that all these grievous 

acts of violence should so rankle in the mind of David 
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that on his death-bed he denounced Joab as a man of 
blood. 

14'-26.—Sheba went through Israel beating up for more 
recruits, but he does not seem to have succeeded well, and 
shut himself up in Abel— a, renowned city, and resorted 
to from ancient times for counsel and direction.... It is a 
beautiful appeal which the wise woman makes to Joab, 
saying, “ I am one of them that are peaceable and faithful 
in Israel.^' Joab, with all his cruelties and vices, seems 
to have had a strong sense of patriotism; and, just as 
after his victory over Abner, acquiesces most promptly in 
the proposal to terminate this civil war: “ Far be it from 
1110 that I should swallow up or destroy.” His only wish 
is to put a stop to this insurrection by securing the author 
of it, and not by avenging it on the people or prolonging 
these ruinous dissensions in Israel. When his object was 
accomplished he blew a trumpet for a retreat, as he did 
on the former occasion, (ch. ii. 28,) and so this affair was 
terminated. lie then returned unto the king, who it 
would appear could not help himself; and, overlooking his 
murder of Amasa, reinstated him in his old place as com¬ 
mander-in-chief over the host of Isiael. 


2 Samuel xxi. 1-14.—^This is a passage of great myste¬ 
riousness as concerns the way and character of God. We 
have here a people punished for the sin of their monarch, 
and children for the sin of their parent in a way that con¬ 
flicts more perhaps with our natural sense of justice than 
any other* of the recorded examples of holy writ. I 
humbly acquiesce; and would adjourn this and all similar 
questions to the day of the revelation of hidden things. 
We no doubt, mention made of Saul's bloody house, 
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which seems to implicate the children in the direct guilt 
of that act by which Saul, with that precipitate zeal which 
was BO peculiar to him, sought to slay the Giheonites. 
This is the reason set forth by God Himself for the fa¬ 
mine wherewith He visited the land. And when the Gi- 
beonites were spoken with on the subject of redress, they 
would take no other compensation but the lives of seven 
of Saul’s descendants—saying, that David should not have 
the execution of them, for that they would do this them¬ 
selves. Those who were delivered up were Saul’s grand¬ 
sons, though called his sons, even as Mephibosheth, though 
his grandson, was called his son also. (ch. xix. 24) And 
five of them are also called sons of Michal, though the 
sons of Merab, (1 Sam. xviii. 19,)—but they were brought 
up by Michal, and may have been adopted by her.... One 
sympathizes with poor Rizpah, who seems to have lodged 
in sackloth—perhaps in a tent of that material, and scared 
away the beasts and birds from the dead bodies of her 
sons from the beginning of harvest to the commencement 
of the rainy season. But let us be dumb, as it*was the 
doing of the Lord. Tliey were hanged before the Lord, 
and the Lord owned it. (verse 14.)... David seems to have 
been stirred up by the example of Rizpah to do honour to 
the remains of Saul and Jonathan. 

15-22.—“Giant” might hero be used generically, and 
these four Philistine champions be of the race of giants. 
David was mightily beholden to the sons of Zeruiah, 
though they had done much to displease him; and in this 
instance Abishai seems to have saved his life. It is both 
affecting and beautiful the reaction which this danger and 
narrow escape of their king had upon the people, who feared 
any more exposures of his person in battle, lest it should 
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I quench the light of Israel. There is an ellipse in verse 19, 

' as is frequent in Hebrew, and here decisively made out 
i from 1 Chron. xx. 5, where we are expressly told that 
! Elhanan slew the brother of Goliath, though the relation¬ 
ship be omitted in the original of this verse.... From these 
additional wars it would appear that the Philistines were 
still in great force, kept in check and kept under, but 
still very far from being utterly subdued, and still less 
exterminated. 

1 

^ 2 Samuel xxii. 1-7.—This chapter supplies an obvious 

link between the history of David and his authorship as 
the great Psalmist of Israel, from whom there ema¬ 
nated those sacred and devotional compositions, which 
liave proved the delight and exercise of the Church in all 
ages. We can see a reason for the trials of his chequered 
life and experience, in these the precious and abiding 
fruits of it. It is interesting thus to connect the book of 
Psalms with the direct narrative of Scripture, and to'*‘ 
behold another of the innumerable manifestations which 
I can be appealed to for the genuineness of both. This 
chapter presents us with wliat may be called the rough 
; sketch of the Eighteenth Psalm. We are directly in¬ 
formed of its occasion—even the deliverances which 
David experienced from the hands of his enemies, and 
more especially of Saul. It opens with ascriptions of 
homage to God, and expressions of thankfulness, in vari¬ 
ous forms, for His great mercies. “ The God of my rock.'^ 
There might be something secondary and immediate, which 
might be the proximate cause of my safety. Neverthe- 
I less He, the Cause of causes, is the God thereof. “ Wor- 

I thy to be praised." Worthy in Himself, and also for His 
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; great kindness in having heard my cry, and delivered me. 
I “ The sorrows of hellform a parallelism to “ the snares 
! of death ”—according to the customary reduplication that 

j takes place so often in these compositions: Hell being 
I not Gehenna, but Hades, the pit to which the dead go 
down—the receptacle of the dead—the grave. There are 
just such variations as we might expect between the 
Eighteenth Psalm and its first sketch, as here presented 
to us. “ I will love Thee, 0 Lord my strength ”—Psalm 
xviii. 1—is wanting here. 

1 8-20.—We do not read of any sensible manifestations by 

1 God when Ho interposed for David. Yet the terms here 

I used are such as would describe the same sort of literal 

! descent that was made on Sinai, and as perhaps will bo 

: made in future for the deliverance from its enemies of a 

j faithful and persecuted Church. But whether these 

j representations be typical of what is’ to come, or only 

i metaphorical, they set forth with great sublimity the 

I majesty and power of God, and withal the proinjititude of 

j that succour which He bestows on the faithful, so as to 

I save them at length from the hands of their cruel adver- 

I saries.—Let us betake ourselves to Him for refuge, and be 

I confident that we are safe_Some would apply this mag¬ 

nificent description to the mysterious conflict which our 
; Saviour had with the powers of daftness, and over whom 

I He prevailed, in the strength of the Godhead. But His 

j experience may in some measure of its ow be ours also; 

j and let us therefore rejoice in the midst of all our strait- 

I cnings, to think that a time is coming when wo shall be 

i brought into a large place.... To “ prevent,” in verse 19, 

! is to “ obstruct.” 


21-30.—What increases the disposition of commentators 
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to substitute Christ for David in these expressions, is the 
ascription of a righteousness by the Psalmist to himself. 
And yet, may not these expressions be adopted with per¬ 
fect freedom by him who leans on the foundation of 
Christ's merits, and has come under the regimen of the 
new obedience of the Gospel f Surely there is a stiffening 
and a systematic orthodoxy, which conflicts practically 
and in effect with the Bible. There is rewanl under the 
new economy. There is a recompense there according to 
our righteousness. There is the testimony of a good con¬ 
science deponing to ones own Christian uprightness. 
Tliere is a blessing from the Lord annexed to certain 
graces and characteristics of the faithful disciple. As 
they are to Him so is He to them. The word “ unsavoury " 
here, and “ froward ” in Psalm xviii., have both the same 
Hebrew original.—Be a light, 0 Lord, to show me the 
way in which I should walk, and strengthen me against 
all the obstructions which are thereupon. 

31-43.—Let me try Thy Word, which is said to be tried, 
and I shall not be disappointed in any of its promises, or 
experience aught but the perfection of optimism in the 
way which it points out to me. Let me ascribe all suffi¬ 
ciency, whether for defence or guidance, to God alone; 
and He will perfect that which concerns me. 0 teach me 
to maintain the Christian warfare against all the enemies 
of my soul, as well as to fight the battles of the Church 
against all its adversaries. Christ came not to send 
peace on earth, but a sword; and let me be valiant and 
successful in His cause.... “ Thy gentleness hath made 
me great." Gentleness has its radical in a Hebrew word 
signifying affliction, corresponding to which there is hu¬ 
mility and subduedness on the part of the sufferer—^but 
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which might be thence transferred to signify meekness, 
and gentleness, and grace;—“ I have been made great by 
the discipline which a kind and merciful God has laid 
upon me.”—Give me room and liberty, 0 Lord, for aJl 
such desires as might conduce to the enlargement of Thy 
Church. Let the oppositions of ungodliness give way, 
but the ungodly themselves be converted. Thus may all 
that exaltcth itself against Thee and Thy truth be sub¬ 
dued. May all that offendeth be put out of the way; and 
may the enemies of every cause that is righteous, finding 
every refuge and every expedient to be vain, be forced to 
submit themselves. Let all hostility to Thy blessed Gospel 
be scattered into atoms, and laid prostrate before the power 
of Him whom Thou hast set upon Thy holy hill in Zion. 

44-51.—^These closing verses expand more in style of 
representation, which leads the reader to imagine that a 
greater than David is here. Not that there is not much 
that is applicable to David—as his being made head of 
I the heathen, and the people who knew him not serving 
j him, and strangers submitting themselves to him, and 
I their obedience upon hearing, and the bringing down of 
I tlic people under him, and the lifting of him up on high 

j above his enemies. These all held true to a certain ex- 

I tent of David, but hold true more fully and emphatically, 
and in a far sublimer acceptation, of David's Son; and so 
as to enlarge our views from the type to the Antitype— 
from the anointed David to his Seed for ever more, even 
to the great Messiah, through whom we have the sure 
mercies of David—to Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. 


2 Samuel xxiii. 1-7.—I have the greatest value for 
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the mutual light which the authorship of a Scriptural 
writer and his direct history cast upon each other. The 
very title of the Sweet Psalmist of Israel, is an ancient 
and most valuable testimony—more valuable than any ex- 
scriptural testimony which connects the name of David 
I with the book of Psalms. And what a fine testimony of 

i their inspiration, when David says that “ the Spirit of 

j the Lord spake by me! ” A Ruler should be just and equal, 

and difiusive of such blessings among his subjects, as the 
* sun is of fruitfulness on the earth that is beneath him.... 

r 

I It is not perhaps very clear what is meant by his “ house 
I being not so with Grod,” and His “ making it not to grow ” 
—although it may refer to the contrast between the present 
I state of his house and family, and the splendour of its 
I future destination, when the everlasting kingdom shall be 
established, of Messiah, the great Procurer and Dispenser 
I of the sure mercies of David.—0 may I experience in Him 

I who is the power and wisdom of God unto salvation, all 

j the blessings of His sure and well-ordered covenant!... 

I What a pregnant and precious description this is of the 

I scheme of salvation! He will subdue all His enemies, 

I against whom force must be used, and their end is to be 

' burned. 

8-23.—There arc things mentioned here which have no 
; place in the direct history, and which go to prove how busy 

; and warlike a reign was that of David. As in all rude 

I and ancient times, the victory turns more on individual 

I strength and prowess than on able generalship. The 

j chiefs were the bravest and strongest men; and upon 

i these personal qualities it was that they were chiefly sig- 

! nalized. Adino and his two colleagues, Eleazar and 

Sharamah, were the first three. Eleazar seems to have 
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been left by his soldiers to fight the Philistines alone; i 

and when he achieved the victoiy, they returned to the i 

spoil. In like manner was Shammah left to stand alone j 

in his glory—^when the Lord by him wrought a great vie- i 

tory. It is questioned whether the exploits that are ! 

afterwards particularized were performed by the first or j 

the second three. The last clause of 1 Chron. xi. 19, would i 

seem to warrant the imagination that it was the first j 

three. It is clear that Abishai and Bcnaiah belonged to j 

the second three, of whom Abishai was the chief. i 

24-39.—Joab's name does not occur in this enumera- j 
tion of David’s valiant men—perhaps because he was head j 

and over them all, and they were not only not on the same 
platform, but not even second to him. There is enough 
said of him already. Two brothers of Joab are included I 

in the list, and also his armour-bearer, whom ho of course | 

greatly exceeded in rank. Perhaps his superiority ele- j 

vated him so as to exclude him from this catalogue.... j 

There are thirty-one here enumerated, down from Asahel j 

inclusive; and these, added to the two trios spoken of | 

before, make out thirty-seven. Two of them we know to ! 

have been already dead—Asahel and Uriah ; and if the 
dead at the drawing up of this list amounted to seven— | 

then we might suppose a legion of honour, consisting of I 

the definite number thirty, and where the vacancies, | 

when they occurred, were replaced by fresh appointments. 

2 Samuel xxiv. 1-12.—We are simply told here that 
God moved David to commit a sin, which, according to 
the explanations of some (not needed, however, by myself 
for gaining my acquiescence in Scripture,) is, God leaving 
David to himself, so as that he was drawn and enticed 
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into it by his own evil affection. We do not make a diffi¬ 
culty of the question—^wherein it is that the sinfulness of 
numbering the people lay—any more than we should 
have made a difficulty of Hezekiah's sin in showing off 
the vessels of the temple to the messengers from Baby¬ 
lon, though it had not been told us that God was angry 
because of the vain-glory which prompted him to this dis¬ 
play. God seeth what man seeth not, and what may not 
be recorded. There are many conceivable motives which 
might have led David to the measure that called down 
upon him the displeasure, quite sufficient to account for 
and to justify it—as vain-glory, confidence in the arm of 
flesh, distrust of Him who had hitherto so signally de¬ 
livered him out of all his calamities. His numbering was 
altogether distinct from that of Moses in Numbers xxvi., 
which was expressly ordered by God. The most remark¬ 
able part of this narrative is the way in which one sin 
meets with its moral penalty in being followed up by 
another sin, which is made the proximate cause of a great 
and calamitous physical infliction. It was because of 
God's anger against the previous sin of Israel, that David 
was left to commit another sin, the punishment of which 
was wreaked on the first sinners, even the people at large. 
David's eyes do not seem to have been opened to the 
enormity of what he had done, till God had spoken to 
him: “ For when David was up in the morning," &c. 

lS-25.—^David's conviction of the guilt, into which he 
had fallen led him to acquiesce in the punishment that 
was assigned to it, however disproportionately severe it 
might look to the natural eye. The principle on which 
he chose the pestilence is an obvious and a good one. 
When David asked ivhat these sheep had done, he must 
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not have been aware of what we are told in verse 1—^that 
though his sin was the proximate cause of this visitation, 
the sin of Israel was the real though remote cause of it.... 
Araunah the Jehusito gave “ os a king," because of the 
noble and king-like spirit of generosity by which he was 
actuated. Or, seeing that there is no word for as in the 
Hebrew, he himself is here intituled a king, having perhaps 
been king of the now-tributary Jebusites, and it may be a 
friend now to the Israelites, and proselyte to their faith.— 
0 let me not give unto the Lord of that which cost me no¬ 
thing ! Teach me self-denial; and let Thy will and honour 
prevail against the bent and inclination of my own nature. 

I. KINGS. 

1 Kings i. 1-4. —I have always felt as if I were making 
a transition into a darker period when I entered on the 
history of the kings of Judah and Israel. There is a cer¬ 
tain mellowness like that of morning light in the patriar¬ 
chal ages, and even throughout the era of the Judges, 
which seems to have fled now, and is succeeded by a 
period altogether less inviting, and of a more repulsive 
character—a dark record of troubles and crimes, with 
greatly less to redeem it of that attractive colouring which 
a higher antiquity throws over the heroic and the primi¬ 
tive of earlier times.... David, at seventy, seems to have 
been greatly more borne down by the infirmities of age 
than most men at that time of life; but he had had more 
than an ordinary share both of fatigue and mental anxiety. 
The polygamy of these times may account for, and in so 
far justify the advice here given to him by his servants. 
It is not improbable that he married Abishag; and perhaps 
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this constituted the main offence of Adonijah^s request to 
have her to wife, ch. ii. 21. 

5-21.—This rebellion of Adonijah seems to be in some 
degree charged upon David himself, in that he must have 
been greatly too indulgent to him—never reproving nor 
questioning him for his conduct, lest it should have dis¬ 
pleased him.... Joab is implicated in this rebellion, if it 
may be so called. Adonijah called all the king’s sons to be 
with him at En-rogel, save Solomon. It is likely that he 
may have known of his father’s purpose to appoint Solomon 
his successor, in which case the filial undutifulness was 
aggravated all the more. Nathan, before conferring wnth 
David himself, put words into the mouth of Bath-sheba, and 
set her beforehand upon this errand—exciting her fears, 
yet not beyond the occasion, both for her own life and that 
of her son. There seems no record of any direct promise 
made by David to Bath-sheba, though such were in per¬ 
fect keeping with what we read of Solomon in 2 Samuel 
xii. 25. Bath-sheba, in following the directions of Nathan, 
did not forget to represent to the good old king the dan¬ 
gers to which she and her son would be exposed, did 
Adonijah reign. When the king is spoken of as very old, 
we must only understand that he was very much home 
down by the infirmities of age. 

22-31.—There is something even in the minuter traits 
of this narrative, which suggests particulars of place and 
manner that are far from uninteresting. One can figure 
Nathan first in an ante-chamber, then announced by the 
servants, then called to the inner apartment where David 
was, then entering with all the state and ceremonial 
which are observed in the palaces of modem days. He 
confirms the previous narration of Bath-sheba, who must 
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have retired from the royal presence on the approach of 
Nathan, hut who was still without, and at a call. Well 
might David, on the retrospect of a history so full as his 
was of trials and reverses, speak of God as He who had 
redeemed His soul out of all distress. It is well to mark 
the evangelical term here employed by him, as if affix¬ 
ing thereby the proper designation to that which had 
been done for a soul so guilty as in his Psalms he con¬ 
fesses himself to be. We learn directly and distinctly 
from his own mouth in what he said to Bath-sheba, 
that the promise had been made to her under the 
sanction of an oath, in behalf of Solomon's succession 
to the throne—an appointment this which lay, it would 
seem, in these days, at the disposal of the reigning 
monarch. 

82-40.—David forthwith proceeds from the reiteration 
of his promise to the execution of it. He calls for his 
principal friends wlio abode faithful to him, and among 
these Zadok, who, along with Abiathar, is presented to us 
in 2 Samuel xx. 25, as one of the two priests—Abiathar 
having gone over to Adonijah. Benaiah, again, was over 
the Cherethites and Pclethites. (2 Sam. xx. 23.)... Gihon, 
where Solomon was anointed and proclaimed king, is on 
the west side of Jerusalem^—whereas En-rogel, where 
Adonijah and his company of adliereuts were, is on the 
south-east side of if. There seems, however, to have been 
a much larger popular attendance on Solomon than on 
Adonijah ; and the circumstance of his riding on David's 
mule, would add credit and confirmation to the report 
that he had been selected by his father to succeed him 
in the kingdom. Zadok, too, was probably of higher 
authority than Abiathar, being named before him in 
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2 Samuel xx. 25. And, accordingly, all tlie people said, 
God save King Solomon, and followed him rejoicing. 

41-53.—^We recognise Jonathan, the son of Abiathar, 
as having been a good man and true on the occasion of 
Absalom^s rebellion. He gives a very particular detail of 
what had taken place on the other side of the city, and 
in the city itself* and no wonder that Adonijah and his | 
guests were appalled by it. The effect on Adonijah, more 
especially, was such as might have been expected.... The 
altar seems to have been a place of refuge, (Ex. xxi. 14,) 
the place whither men fled from their apprehended exe¬ 
cution, but whence they were taken—even for capital j 
punishment, in certain cases of enormity which could not j 
be passed over_It is not said that Solomon swears im¬ 

punity to Adonijah. He suspends the matter on his fu¬ 
ture good behaviour, and promises him security on the 
condition that he shall not fall into wickedness. One 
can image the look, and feeling, and manner, wherewith 
Solomon dismissed him from his presence: “ Go about 

your business."" j 

j 

1 Kings ii. 1-11. —This is a very pregnant passage, and 
might give rise to many observations. “ The way of all 
the earth"" is a truly .emphatic and now proverbial ex¬ 
pression. The charge—to be strong—reminds one of the 
apostolic direction to quit us like nfen, and be strong. 
There cannot well be figured a more impressive scene i 
than that of David giving forth his last words upon his I 
death-bed, though it wants the mellowness and antiqua¬ 
rian light, softened as if by distance, through which we 
look on the death-bed of the patriarch Jacob. David’s 
charge to Solomon is in the first sentence of it truly 
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solemn and powerful. One feels interested by bis refer¬ 
ence to the law of Moses—^tbat law which, as appears in 
the Psalms, was the frequent study and meditation of this 
great monarcL His fell denunciations on Joab and 
Shimei have often revolted me; but this was 'because I 
viewed them as the eifusions of a vindictive spirit. David 
may have uttered them as a prophet, and so have pro¬ 
nounced on these his enemies the sentence of God against 
them. Or as a king, and so, for sound reasons of state, 
have warned Solomon of the necessity to rid himself of 
men dangerous to the commonwealth. The reference he 
makes to the wisdom of Solomon gives countenance to 
this idea, and the more that Joab was so recently in¬ 
volved in the guilt of rebellion. At the same time, his 
counterpart charge respecting Barzillai leads one to sus¬ 
pect that, as there was personal gratitude in his case, 
there may have been personal resentment in the others. 
Nor can we very clearly account for his charge concerning 
Shimei, which seems a violation of promise, if not in the 
letter yet the spirit of it.... Thus terminates the history 
of David—a Scriptural magnate of the first order—and in 
whose person the Warrior, and Monarch, and Psalmist, 
form an unrivalled combination. 

11-25.—The question of Bath-sheba to Adonijah im¬ 
plies an apprehension or want of security on her part. 
And certain it is that his speech to her betrays the con¬ 
sciousness of a certain claim to the monarchy, which so 
far justifies the construction that Solomon put on the 
request of which he made Bath-sheba the bearer. This 
may in part account for the stern sentence of the monarch 
against liis own brother, which I must confess revolts me. 
It may be alleged further in mitigation, that Solomon 
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suspended liis future safety on his good hehaviour—saying, 
that “ if wickedness were found in him he should die 
(ch. i. 62,) and that there was great wickedness in the 
proposal he made of having Abishag to wife—she having 
been the wife of his father, and such marriages having 
been declared incestuous, or at least forbidden by the law. 
(Lev. xviii. 8.) It is interesting to mark the state and 
ceremonial of the interview between Solomon and his 
mother. There may have been sound policy in the deter¬ 
mination he came to respecting Adonijah ; but I cannot 
help a certain recoil from the barbarity of the sentence. 

26-35.—The purposes and predictions of God, as well 
as His righteous judgments, are so much mixed up with 
these executions, as to take from the revolt towards Solo¬ 
mon, that we might otherwise feel because of them. Abia- 
thar was a descendant of Eli, and suffered less than he 
deserved, though up to the measure of the prophecy. (1 
Samuel ii. 30.) The execution of Joab was still more 
clearly a judicial act. He had defiled iiie land by the 
blood of his own murders, and from which, in virtue of 
his own power and formidableness to David, it never had 
been cleansed during all the life of that monarch. No¬ 
thing can be more explicit and authoritative than the law 
of God on this subject, as laid down in Numb, xxxv., or 
more peremptory than the saying of verse 33—that “the 
land cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed therein, 
but by the blood of him that shed it.^^ And so the cruel 
and perfidious murders of Abner and Amasa are made to 
return on the head of the perpetrator. In extending 
the visitation downward to the seed of Joab we have one 
of the many specimens of a principle which bears an un¬ 
doubted and most important part in the methods of the 
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Divine administration. The counterpart specimen of 
liereditary blessing will yet be realized in full on the seed 
of David. We cannot take leave of Joab, with whom wo 
have held intercourse for so many days, without recording 
the interest that we have felt in one who had all the 
ruder characteristics of the primitive and the barbarous 
heroism, and these set forth on the sacred page in very 
bold and graphic delineation. Though a courtier, he had 
his country-seat, it would seem—^and in the wilderness— 
a congenial place for a roving, and, for aught we know, a 
romantic bandit, or leader of banditti. 

March, 1844. 

36-46.—There arc things in this narrative still more 
indigestible by nature than before. David's promise to 
Shimei obligated only himself to spare him, and by his 
death Solomon was set free to deal with him as a capital 
offender. By confining him to Jerusalem he kept him 
more under guardianship than if he had gone at large. 
But the sin of Shimei stuck to him ; and in the provi 

dence of God he was led to violate the condition on which 

• 

his personal safety had been guaranteed; and so we have 
in his death another manifestation of the peculiar Theo¬ 
cracy of these days, upheld by temporal sanctions, though 
often executed at long intervals after the crime had been 
perpetrated. This was illustrated in both the cases of 
Joab and Shemei—^though at the same time it also gives 
the aspect of something very stem—we had almost said 
savage, both to David and Solomon, for the parts which 
they respectively had in the narrative of this chapter, 
that might well be denominated a record of blood. Be- 
naiah seems to have been the great executioner, though 
perhaps only in the capacity of a commander, as he was 
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now chief captain of the forces, and by the hands of those 
to whom he gave the orders. In connexion with these 
dread severities we read that Solomon was established in 
his kingdom; and indeed his seems to be a stronger 
government than ever David’s was. 

1 Kings hi. 1-14.—It seems a blemish in the history of 
Solomon that he should have married out of his own na¬ 
tion ; and another blemish that, like the people, he sacri¬ 
ficed and burnt incense in high places—it being in oppo¬ 
sition to the law. (Deut. xii. 5, 6.) He should have 
kept by the ark and then by the temple; and so this 
is held an exception to his walking in the statutes of 
David his father. And yet there was a toleration from 
on high for-these deficiencies—another specimen of what 
I have already remarked on as a progressive morality—a 
gradual building up of the prescribed discipleship to 
higher and higher degrees of perfection, insomuch that 
what was permitted or winked at in earlier times, as po¬ 
lygamy, for example, was afterwards laid under strictest 
prohibition. Accordingly Solomon, notwithstanding his 
defect, is accredited for the general religiousness of his 
character in that he loved the Lord; and even when he 
went to sacrifice at the great high place in Gibeon was he 
countenanced by the visitation of God in a dream—a truly 
notable passage in the history of this monarch; and 
whence we may learn that by seeking first the things which 
are best, other good things, though inferior to these, will 
be added to us. 

15-28.—When he returned to Jerusalem he offered 
more legitimate sacrifices than before—standing as he 
then did before ^he ark of the covenant of the Lord.... 
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There is all the interest of a romance in the story of this 
passage; and it must have told powerfully on the feelings 
of the children of Israel. One» can well imagine the 
gossipiy it would give rise to throughout the families, and 
more especially among the wives in the families of the 
land. There is such a predisposition in favour of rank 
and station that marvellously little serves to awaken our 
admiration of the sayings or doings of a monarch, if at all 
on the side of goodness—for it seems to have required no 
very profound wisdom to prompt such a judgment as So¬ 
lomon here gave. But as a reality, and being in itself a 
very atfecting scene, it was strongly fitted to strike and 
impress; and one is pleased with the popular reverence 
which superior mental powers arc sure to awaken. 

1 Kings iv. 1-19.—We have here an account of Solo¬ 
mon’s kingly establishments—in the civil and military 
and commissariat and ecclesiastical and fiscal departments. 
The officers mentioned in verse 4, are placed before us in 
detail throughout the succeeding verses. They were pur¬ 
veyors, not for the army as in our modern commissariats, 
but for the king’s household. They were of sufficient con¬ 
sideration for two of them to have married daughters of 
the king. They were distributed all over the land, and 
the statement of their various localities magnifies our im¬ 
pression of the wealth and abundance that flowed in upon 
the sovereign. The officers are chiefly, though not all, 
mentioned by their surnames, Ben-hur, Ben-dekar, &c. 
Of these the son of Geber and the son of Iddo had 
charge of northern districts in Gilead—^yet Geber seems 
to have had charge of the whole of Gilead—the other 
two being probably subordinate to him, and on which 
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account it may be that he, G^ber, the father of one of 
these two, is said to have been the only officer which was 
in the land. ^ 

20-25.—This is a most alluring picture of the state of 
Israel in these days. It might bo called the Augustan 
age of their nation—the age of greatest prosperity and 
peace, yet with all the efflorescence of that most brilliant 
period in their annals, the age, like that of Augustus in 
Rome, of commencing degeneracy. David and Samuel 
were to Solomon what the older Romans were even to the 
best of Rome’s imperial sovereigns; and in respect even to 
sacred literature, the Psalms occupy a far higher and 
more prominent place in the Bible than do the Provcrb.s 
and other works of Solomon. It is not said that Solo¬ 
mon’s kingdom reached to the Euphrates; but all the 
kingdoms between his own and the Euphrates were tri- 
butaiy and subservient to him. The daily consumption 
here recorded indicates a prodigious court and immense 
household establishment. But far the most interesting 
feature in this description is the peace and plenty and 
safety enjoyed by the general population—each man under 
his own vine and his own fig-tree. 

26-34.—Then follows the description of Solomon’s mili¬ 
tary force; and we are further told of the officers who 
provided not only for Solomon’s house but also for his 
table—where from the expression “all that came,” we 
may infer a very extensive hospitality. The provender 
for the horses and dromedaries is not omitted; and all 
seems to have been conducted in the most perfect order. 
But the highest part of this account is of Solomon’s men¬ 
tal endowments. Largeness of heart may denote either 
the extent of his rec€|)tive or communicative powers. It 
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j is a remarkable comparison of these, to the sand on the 
sea-shore. Of Heman mention is made in 1 Chron. xv, 
i 19; XXV. 5. I am not aware of #ie other wise men here 
spoken of being recorded anywhere else than in this place. 

I Solomon was a moralist and a botanist and a zoologist and 

I a poet. The works ascribed to him here far exceed those 

' of his which have come down to us—probably because not 

inspired; for it is not clear that all, even the written 
products of inspiration have been transmitted to our own 
j times. It is a striking testimony to the reverence in 
which mental endowments are held, that they came from 
all places to hear the wisdom of Solomon, 
j 

I 1 Kings v. —We are here told incidentally that Hiram, 

I king of Tyre, had borne a great affection, and that con- 

I stantly, for David, and which prompted a message from 

I him of kindness to Solomon. It is not said whether the 

I reply on the part of Solomon was by Hiram^s messengers 

I or his own. It related to that great work—the temple of 

I Jerusalem, the rearing of which forms the chief glory of So- ’ 

1 lomon's splendid and peaceful reign. The agricultural and 

! the manufacturing states made an appropriate exchange ' 

I with each other, Tyre supplying the workman's skill and 

labour, and Israel food probably for the workmen, but 
certainly for the sustenance of Hiram’s household. Solo¬ 
mon’s people could unite with Hiram’s in the hewing of i 
stones, or in the masonry of the work, but not in the hewing | 

of timber or in the finer carpentry. The amount of labour 
must have been prodigious, if we may judge from the 
number of labourers. The remainder of the foundations 
at this day, as described by Robinson, bears evidence to 
the work done by stone-squarers, in the great stones, and j 
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co8tly stones, and hewed stones, still to be seen in the 
substructures, which can be traced along the ground where 
the temple stood, and ^lich must have been employed 
“ to lay the foundation of the house.” 

1 Kings vi. 1-10.—These chronological notices are 
highly valuable; and let me not forget that four hundred 
and eighty years make out the interval between the 
departure of the Israelites from Egypt and the commence¬ 
ment of the building of Solomon’s temple. It serves 
greatly to authenticate all true history, M’hen a consis¬ 
tency can be demonstrated between all the indications of 
time wliich accompany its narrative of events.... The cubit 
is a measure taken from the human body—that from the 
elbow downward along the arm; but it is disputed whether 
it stop at the wrist or is extended to the tip of the mid¬ 
finger. If to the latter, it is equal to six hand-breadths, 
or twenty-one inches, wliich makes out no great size for 
the body of the temple, being two hundred and five feet 
long and thirty-five feet broad, or only five feet broader, 
and two and a-half times longer, than my manse at Kil- 
many. Still it was an illustrious piece of architecture, 
from the depth and solidity of its foundations, the rich¬ 
ness of its materials, the beauty and splendour of its orna¬ 
ments, and the variety as well as extent of its outworks. 
I must confess that I have no taste, and little capacity, 
for the comprehension of its details. Let me, therefore, 
only notice at present the impressive circumstance of its 
erection being altogether noiseless. 

11-22.—This special and supernatural visit to Solomon 
marks the religious importance of the temple, on the 
erection of which he Lad now entered. The temple may 
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be regarded as an expansion of the tabernacle—the 
vao<i, or fane, or temple proper, being of considerably larger 
dimensions than the tabernacle^ And if the rich and 
varied outworks be included as the chambers close on the 
body of the house, and the successive courts, it will be 
found that altogether there was an architectural magnifi¬ 
cence which amply justifies the terms in which it is 
spoken of both by Scriptural and ex-Scriptural writers. 
It would add much to the effect if the porch was raised to 
the elevation of one hundred and twenty cubits, as is said, 
thus fonning the tower or spire of the building. The 
oracle or most holy place took up one-third of the fane 
on the west end of it—the remaining two-thirds of the 
oblong being occupied with the holy place—the one 
being ten and the other (verse 17) forty cubits long. 
Some would suspend the sense between the first and last 
clause of the twentieth verse, thus, “ Before the oracle, 
which was twenty cubits long. Sec., the altar was covered 
w'ith pure gold.” This must have been the altar of in¬ 
cense. The height of the oracle being twenty cubits, 
would seem to betoken a chamber of ten cubits' height 
above it. Verse 21 also is variously interpreted. The 
partition between the holy place and the most Holy of 
Holies consisted in part at least of folding-doors, which 
may have^been shut and opened with these golden chains. 

23-38.—The mercy-seat, and the two smaller cherubims 
which sprung from it, are supposed to have been still at¬ 
tached to the ark of the covenant as they were in the taber¬ 
nacle ; but that in the temple these last were surmounted 
by other and larger cherubims. Their wings formed a 
continuous line from wall to wall, in all twenty cubits, or 
the breadth of the house. In point both of elaborate 
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workmanship and precious material, the interior of the 
oracle must have been a highly-finished production. Ob- 
! serve that the door of the temple at the south end, and 
j which entered into the holy place, was of greater width than 
! the inner door which entered into the oracle; and the 
; leaves were of coarser wood, for instead of olive-trees, two 
I doors were of fir-tree. I should understand, from verse 34, 

: that the two doors were the halves which sprung from the 

I opposite posts, and that the leaves were halves again of i 

I these, which folded back upon hinges—thus making four 
separate pieces of the whole. The inner court was for 
the priests. There the altar was; and its wall, which i 
; seems to have had a coping (ff cedar, is understood to ; 

: have been so low that the people could see over it from 

; their court to what was going on within. i 

I The building of the temple took seven years, being 
: from the fourth to the eleventh year of the reign of 

I Solomon. 

1 Kings vxi. 1-12.— I cannot decide among the various | 

opinions as to “the house of the forest of Lebanon.” Some I 

■ say, built in Lebanon; others, at Jerusalem or near it, j 

^ but of wood from Lebanon. It is possible that it as well 

. * 

as the quecn'.s house may have been part and parcel of 
the same royal buildings with Solomon’s own^ouse. I 
should like if ground-plans and elevations were construct¬ 
ed of these various fabrics in the terms of their descrip- 
j tion—though aware of its difliculty, and perhaps impos- 

i sibility, from the obs<?ureness or incompleteness of the ac¬ 
counts. The cedar-beams which joined the tops of the 
pillars had cedar above them again. What the thick beam , 
of verse 6 is, I leave j to the judgment of others. There 
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seems throughout to have been great state and magnifi¬ 
cence—an impression chiefly given by the account of the 
throne. It is most interesting to compare the account of 
these large and costly stones with the architectural re¬ 
mains in Judea of the present day as described by travel¬ 
lers. The great court was similarly constructed to the in¬ 
ner court of the house of the Lord. (ch. vi. 36.) 

13-22.—Hiram may have been a Tyrian name, as we 
have Hiram the king and Hiram the architect. Inter¬ 
marriages with the people of other nations, it would 
appear, were not uncommon, though perhaps more fre¬ 
quently of Israelitish women with Gentile husbands—as 
in the case of Hiram's mother, who was of the tribe of 
Naphtali, with a man of Tyre. Both the Hirams are 
called Hurams in the book of Chronicles. The superiority 
of the Tyrians to the Israelites in this sort of workman¬ 
ship was just what might have been expected from the 
relative states of the two peoples. The ornaments of net¬ 
work, lily-work, pomegranates, &c., on the capitals of 
the two pillars, must have been gravings upon them, not 
things hanging loose about them. These pillars seem to 
have stood detached on each side of the great entry, and 
to have been purely ornamental. Brass may signify 
metals of various composition, from pure copper to copper 
mixed with other metals of difierent sorts. Verse 20, 
“ upon the other chapiter,” should mean, I suppose, “ as 
also upon the other chapiter.” Jachin and Boaz are cele¬ 
brated names. 

23-26*.—The brazen sea was probably the great reser¬ 
voir out of which the lavers were supplied with water by 
stop-cocks or otherwise. The term “ sea ” was applied by 
the Hebrews to every large collection of water; and 
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accordingly their lakes are called seas, and the name is 
brought down even to water in so large a vessel as is here 
described. The temple-service would require a vast deal 
of ablution; and doubtless much of the labour of its in¬ 
ferior attendants would be employed in keeping up the 
supply. The dimensions here given furnish some data 
for determining what their measures of capacity were. If 
the brazen sea was a hemisphere of ton cubits diameter, 
and contained two thousand baths, we may hence know 
what a bath is. The dimensions, however, are given 
roughly and not precisely—^as is evident from the diame¬ 
ter of the sea being stated at 10, and the circumference 
at SO instead of SI.4 cubits. Tliere is a good repre¬ 
sentation of this immense vase with its margin and 
supporters in the Pictorial Bible. One tradition says that 
it was ke 2 )t full by pijjos, and not by the labour of hu¬ 
man hands. The margin being wrought with flowers 
of lilies, (verse 26,) explains what we read before of lily- 
work. 

26-S9.—The bases or stands—basin-stands—^upon which 
the lavers were placed, must not have been fixtures—al¬ 
though ordinarily in two rows, one on each side of the house. 
They ran on a sort of casters, and were elaborately orna¬ 
mented, as is evident from the description, which it is diffi¬ 
cult to follow. They were probably replenished from the 
brazen sea; and, by the way, the wells still subsisting, 
according to Robinson, under the site of the temple, make 
it likely that the supply may have been fetched by 
buckets from the water underneath, as well as by pipes 
from water at a distance. The lavers may have been 
placed in the mouths of these stands, (verse 31,) just as 
our basins now in circular openings, while the borders are 
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four-square and not round. If a laver of four cubits dia¬ 
meter held forty baths, while the brazen sea of ten cubits 
held two thousand, this proves that the lavers were pro¬ 
portionally shallower than the sea. 4® : 103=64 :1000= 
40 : 625. But instead of only six hundred and twenty- 
five baths, the sea held more than three times as much 
It stood on the south-east of the temple. 

40-51.—Here follows a sort of recapitulation of Hiram’s 
works. There must have been a most splendid array of 
furniture, and a metallic lustre both within doors and 
without. One should like to ascertain and identify the 
clay ground where the brass was cast; and more especi¬ 
ally if its materials are still to be found there—that is, 
the relics or scoriae of such an extensive operation as 
that here described. The clay furnished the moulds in 
which the smaller articles were cast; but the larger—as 
the pillars for example, could only be cast in excavations 
made out of the ground itself Observe that there was 
but one candlestick for the tabernacle, and ten for the 
temple. In verse 50, the doors of the most holy are dis¬ 
tinguished from the outer doors, or those of the temple 
The brass was beyond reckoning; and the chapter con¬ 
cludes with a separate mention of the more precious arti¬ 
cles which had been dedicated by Solomon’s father—when 
besides the vessels there was also much gold and silver 
that had not yet been formed into vessels, and which—as 
devoted to sacred—could not be turned to common uses : 
and was therefore deposited among the treasures of God’s 
house. 

1 Kings viii. 1-9.—^There was an aristocracy—the elders 
of Israel, even in these days of high monarchical power, 
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The assemblage liore spoken of was called together on a 
very great occasion—the introduction of the ark into the 
temple, celebrated in more Psalms than one, and espe¬ 
cially in Psalm cxxxii.—though prospectively in that in¬ 
stance. It was an event accompanied with many high 
solemnities, and the ark with its vessels was brought into 
the oracle of the temple, or holy of holies. It was 
brought under the wing of the temple cherubims which 
had been already raised, but wc presume with its owm ad¬ 
hering clferubims also. The staves, no longer of use for 
i carrying the ark, were drawn out, not wholly but partly— 
so as their outer extremities guided the priest to the 
mercy-seat over the ark. “ They were not seen without" 
might mean that they were never seen wholly extracted 
and separated from the ark, but remained inserted a 
certain way to its ends, and continued so to the time of 
the drawing up of this Book. As to there being now but 
the tables of the law in the ark, this docs not conflict 
with Hcb, ix. 4—for the other articles, though in the ark 
when it was in the tabcmaclo, may have been taken out 
and placed beside the ark, or among the other treasures 
of the temple, on the transference of the ark thither. 

10-21.—Wliat Solomon first said was to the priests, 
who perhaps may have felt discomfited by the cloud 
which filled the house, and doubted whether it was the in¬ 
dication of a propitious God—whereupon they are told by 
the monarch that it was a genuine token of His presence, 
for that He dwelt in thick darkness, at least among men 
in their present state. Solomon afterwards turns him to 
the people; and I can imagine nothing more fitted than 
his address to bind him and them together by the tie 
of a common and right enthusiasm. His reputation for 
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wisdom, along with the piety of his present speech, would 
give him an immense hold on them. His narrative re¬ 
garding the purpose of David his father behoved to ex¬ 
cite in their hearts the greatest possible interest. The 
introduction of the ark into the temple was indeed a most 
solemn event, and abundantly solemnized by a direct and 
special countenance from Heaven. It forms as it were the 
commencement of a new ecclesiastical epoch—but ushered 
in, and so visibly sanctioned by the most jDalpable and im¬ 
pressive tokens of God s presence and approval. One likes 
to see the continuity of the respective periods of Jewish 
.history kept up by these retrospective references to what 
went before—and more especially in that the ark still 
contained the identical tables of the covenant made by 
God with Israel, when He brought them out of Egypt. 

22-30.—This is a very fine exhibition of the monarch 
in the face of his people. Wlicn one sees the powerful 
effect of a support and testimony on behalf of religion by 
the governing power—who would rashly or wantonly set 
himself in opposition to National Establishments—so as 
to dissociate Government from all care and duty for the 
religion of the people ?... The great burden of Solomon’s 
impressive prayer is the faithfulness of God, as verified 
by the fulfihnent of His promises to David his father, and 
on which he pleads for a like fulfilment of the promises 
made to himself, or rather made to David—but respecting 
himself The promise does not supersede, but rather sup¬ 
plies ground for prayer on which the suppliant might rest, 
and which he might plead with God—and which if he do 
in faith, ho will never miss the object because of any 
want of faithfulness in God. It is well that at this out¬ 
set of the temple services, Solomon should speak of the 
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universal temple of nature as inadequate to the Divine 
greatness, and still more the house made with human 
hands. It is well, too, that he should advert, not to God’s 
keeping mercy only, but keeping covenant and mercy— 
thereby charging both himself and his people with a part 
and a responsibility of which they must acquit themselves 
before they can expect the fulfilment of it. They must 
take heed to their way, and the future kings must walk 
before God as did David. But it was a covenant that 
included mercy—insomuch that should they pray aright 
towards tlie temple, God would hear and forgive. The 
temple Solomon calls “ this place,” but says that Heaven, 
is God’s “ dwelling-place.” 

31-iO.—^What he had just prayed for in the general, he 
now branches forth into so many particulars. As first, 
for a pure and right judgment in all those cases which 
were brought to the altar, or to them who there official . 
for their detenuination. (Deut. xvii. 8, &c.) Then on 
the event of defeat from enemies—that the sin which 
brought this on might, when confessed and turned from, 
be forgiven. The same on the event of famine, when 
proceeding from the like cause—and when followed up as 
before by repentance. Other visitations are spoken of, to 
be averted as in the other instances. In one case, the 
prayer of the returning penitents is supposed to be made 
in the house—in all the rest to be made towards the 
house. I believe the practice of the Israelites in prayer 
is to turn their faces towards Jerusalem_That is a pre¬ 

cious parenthesis which the king introduces when he says 
—“ Thou, even Thou only, knowest the hearts of all the 
children of men.” 

41-53.—pray^ of Solomon breathes a spirit of 
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catholicity to foreigners which pure and original Judaism 
gets too little credit for. It seeks for an open door of 
privilege to all men—who are invited to look towards the 
temple, that all the people of the earth may recognise it 
as the house of God, and that they may know His name 
and fear Him. Besides prayer after defeat, there is also 
particularized here the case of prayer before battle. And, 
finally, there is the case of prayer on the event of cap¬ 
tivity. Solomon entreats of God that He would have 
respect unto all such prayers, and pleads in argument the 
previous deliverances which had been wrought for the 
cliildren of Israel in virtue of their relationship to God 
as His own peculiar people—separated by Him from all 
others. It is well to remark on the efficacy of all these 
prayers, in connexion with the attitude of those who 
make them, even that of looking towards Jerusalem, the 
place where God was rendered propitious by sacrifice; 
and let us, in like manner, ever look in prayer towards 
Him wlio is the minister of the true sanctuary. 

54-66.—We learn only now that Solomon knelt while he 
uttered this most impressive prayer—after which he pro¬ 
nounced a blessing on the assembled congregation. There 
was no failure of what had been promised by the hand of 
Moses, though as yet far short of the promise made to 
Abraham. Oh, that they had had the heart which Solo¬ 
mon here prays for! But they continued a perverse and 
disobedient people, and are now scattered outcasts over 
the face of the earth. But the time is yet coming wffien, 
through them, all the people of the earth shall know the 
true God, and that there is none else. 

The whole was followed up with sacrifices and a feast. 
The altar did not suffice for the multitude of the offering; 
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and' so the middle of the court was set apart for the occa¬ 
sion. There was an immense gathering, from the mouth 
of the Orontes to that of the east branch of the Nile. 
The general elFect is most instructive as to the influence 
of religion among the great on the general heart of the 
community. Never is the spirit of a country in a more 
happy and healthful mood than when high and low are 
actuated by a common enthusiasm in behalf of what is 
good—as here when the people blessed the king, and went 
joyful and glad of heart unto their tents. 

1 Kings ix. 1-9.—We have here both the absolute and 
the conditional in the promises of Grod for Israel—the one 
in the terms of the Abrahamic, the other in the terms of 
the Sinaitic covenant. God has put His name, and that 
for ever, on Jerusalem ; and his eyes and his heart shallJbe 
there perpetually—a promise which neither the law nor 
the actual disobedience of the Israelites to the law can 
possibly disannul. Had they proved faithful to God there 
would have been no casting oiT—no expulsion of them 
from the inheritance which they had gotten—no deso¬ 
lation of their land, or destruction of their magnificent 
temple. But all these inflictions have come upon them 
because they have sinned; and for many centuries have 
the Jews been a liissing and a by-word to all people. 
But the time of their repentance and restoration is com¬ 
ing, when they shall prove what God said to Abram— 
They should be a blessing to all the families of the earth. 

10-28.—There have been many intei-pretations of Cabul, 
into which we shall not enter. The cities which displeased 
Hiram are probably thq same which he restored to Solomon, 
(2 Chron. v^ii. 2,) by a fair and friendly negotiation, it is 
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likely—for they seem to have been on good terms after¬ 
wards. (verse 27.) Hiram sent gold and other things to 
Solomon, but in the way of exchange for provisions, (verse 
9,) and also for these cities. The levy afterwards spoken 
of may have been that raised from the heathen still in the 
land, (verse 20.) The reason Solomon required so much i 

money was the number of erections he had to make.... | 

Millo may have been begun by David. (2 Sam. v. 9.) It 
is understood to have been a town-house, erected on or close 
to a bridge between Mount Moriah, where the temple stood, 
and Mount Zion, or the place of the royal residence. He had 
to rebuild the town of Gczer, which his father-in-law had 
taken and burnt and made over to him.... Tadmore in the 
i wilderness is a truly interesting place, as being the same 
I with Palmyra.... It is not a levy of money from these rc- 
I maining heathen, but of bond-service that is spoken of here, 

j It is not unlikely, however, that they may have at least 
j been more exacted upon for revenue, too, than the children 
of Israel, who were not made bondmen.... There is with 
me a difficulty in regard to the site of the queen’s house. 
Was it not contiguous to Solomon’s ? and did not he 
reside ih the city of David? See Brown’s Jewish Anti¬ 
quities for this.... The two altars, in verse 25, are, one the 
altar before the temple, the other the altar in the temple 
before the Lord—the altar of incense. He did not burn 
the incense himself, but the priest of course did it for 
him.... Eloth is believed to have been in the gulf of 
Akaba. There is the hypothesis of a two-fold Ophir, one 
Indian, and the other nearer. It should have been noticed 
that the twenty years, of verse 10, harmonize with the 
seven years which the temple, and the thirteen which his 
own house took in building. 
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1 Kings x. 1-17.—^Thia is a celebrated passage in Scrip¬ 
ture history, and referred to by the Saviour. A singular 
errand of Sheba's queen—to prove Solomon with hard 
questions,—a taste for puzzles in these days, marking the 
infancy of the world’s intellect. But this is taking too low 
a view of it. She came “to hear the wisdom of Solomon.” 
(Matt. xii. 42.) She was queen of the south and came 
from “ the uttermost parts of the earth ”—queen, perhaps, 
on the coast of Arabia, or it may be in Africa. Her spices 
were the products of a southern country. The wisdom 
and splendour of Solomon so affected her that she stood in 
dumb astonishment for a time, till at length she gave vent 
to her admiration in a high strain of benediction and com¬ 
pliment .... The almug trees arc probably introduced here 
as having been admired in a special manner by the queen 
of Sheba_It makes a good sense for verse 13, that Solo¬ 

mon gave her whatever she asked, over and above what 
he was wont to give in royal presents on similar occa¬ 
sions, or when gifts and courtesies were exchanged be¬ 
tween monarchs. There is a farther enumeration of his 
wealth and grandeur in the succeeding verses.... A target 
or sort of buckler. It should have been mentioned that 
David predicted of Solomon that to him should be given 
of the gold of Sheba. 

18-29.—All this magnificence must have been very im¬ 
posing. The material of his throne, as being of ivory, or 
elephants’ teeth, argues an extensive traffic with the 
countries which abounded in that article. The house of 
the forest of Lebanon seems to have been made a special 
repository of all that was most rich and valuable. Some¬ 
thing might be inferred from the imports, what or where¬ 
about the 4 J 0 untries were from which they came. The 
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TharsTiish here spoken of should, on this principle, be 
somewhere on the Indian Ocean. The word generically 
signifies the sea; and so may have been applied to more 
seaward countries than one—as to one in Africa or India, 
or to one in the Mediterranean, as Spain. In this record 
of great abundance and trade, we read of Egypt as a great 
breeding country for horses, to which circumstance there 
are many allusions in Scripture.... The concluding verse is 
obscure. The most satisfactory meaning of it to myself is, 
that in like manner as horses were brought from Egypt 
for Solomon, so were they brought thence also for the 
kings of the Hittites and Syrians, but by means of the 
Israelites, who either traded between the selling and buy¬ 
ing countries themselves, or who, by virtue of a transit- 
duty through their country, may have had a benefit from 
the traffic, and perhaps also a hand in it. 

1 Kings xt. 1-lS.—^We now enter on the dark region of 
the history of the children of Israel, and which continues 
so to this day—though illumed and alleviated at times by 
intervals of a reigning piety and righteousness. What a 
melancholy—we could say, what a monstrous defection 
was this of Solomon—corrupted by the excess of his pros¬ 
perity ; and t© such a degree as hardened him against all 
the manifestations and lessons of other days ! Yet it is 
not the polygamy which seems to be denounced here, but 
the marriage with idolaters, and the consequent idolatry. 
Verily, his heart was turned away, and was far from per¬ 
fect with God. He indeed broke the covenant which, had 
it been kept, would have been fulfilled up to the original 
terms of it with Abraham ; but which, because fallen short 
of, limited the territoiy of Israel far within the limits of 
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the land of promise; and which, because now so grossly i 

violated, rent asunder the territory—till, after ages of | 

aggravated rebellion, all the descendants of Jacob were | 

scattered abroad, and for nearly two thousand years have 1 

wandered a nation of outcasts through the world.—Let us | 

never cease to pray for their restoration; and give God no ! 

rest till the sure mercies of David are fulfilled, in Jerusa¬ 
lem becoming a universal blessing and praise upc i the 
earth' ■ 

Aprils 1844. j 

14-25.—But chastisements were also inflicted on Solo- i 

mon himself, as well as on his posterity. IJadad was of i 

the royal family of Edom. What awful desolations accom- ! 

panied these wars of old ! No wonder, truly, 4iat Hadad ! 

should have been an adversary to Israel. It ’ i worthy of 
being observed how fragments of by-gone historj^—as in 
verses 15 and 16—are recovered, as it were for the sake of i 
elucidating some of its future passages. There is altoge- | 
ther a romance in this narrative of Hadad's boyhood 
and youth, and one likes to be admitted by such a narra¬ 
tive into the affairs of the courts and royal families of I 

other times. The patriotic aspiration of Hadad—or if not ; 

patriotic, the kingly ambition—to be reinstated in his pa- ; 

temal dominions, one can most thoroughly sympathize j 

with—nor be at a loss to comprehend liis resolution to | 

quit the palace of Pharaoh, notwithstanding all the kind- j 

ness and affection which he had met with under its hospi- j 

table roof. Pharaoh and he being now married to sisters ! 

was a bond of alliance betwixt them. 

Beside Hadad there was Rezon, a fugitive from his 
master in Zobah, and who set up for himself in a sort of 
guerilla capacity—and so obtained a great ascendant over | 
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the north of Syria, where both Zobah and Damascus are 
—the former, however, greatly to the northward. 

26-40.—But a far more formidable, and erentually a 
far more elfectual, adversary to the house of David, arose 
in the person of Jeroboam—called to be an enemy b^ a 
special designation from Heaven. An Ephrathitc, it may 
bo, from being of the tribe of Ephraim.... Ten tribes 
should have left two, but Simeon was so incorporated with 
Judah as to be regarded one with it; and though Benjamin 
was contiguous to Judah, and much under its influence, 
yet some of its towns were of the secession. The separa¬ 
tion, howev^er, was not to take place till after the death 
of Solomon ; and meanwhile, Jeroboam received the same 
charge of obedience, and the same conditional promise 
that wont to be given, as fonning the tenure of the cove¬ 
nant between God and Israel.... It is a striking clause 
when after God had said that ho would afflict the house of 
David, He adds, hut not for ever. Docs not this point to 
the future restoration of David’s house—and to a latter- 
day glory, when the children of Abraham shall prove a 
blessing to all the families of the earth ?... The Shishak 
who harboured Jeroboam must have been different from 
the Pharaoh wdio harboured Hadad. Was this Pharaoh 
the father-in-law of Solomon ? 

41-43.—This book of the Acts of Solomon must have 
been a distinct and particular book—it may be inspired; 
for why may not inspired writings have been permitted 
to disappear, after having served their purpose, as w'ell as 
that many inspired sayings should now be forgotten 'i... 
There has been a great controversy on the question of 
Solomon’s salvation. It is certainly mysterious that one 
inspired of God, and the author of some of our canonical 
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books, should be a cast-away; but Paul intimates the 
possibility of himself becoming so, and to avert the alter¬ 
native kept his body under subjection, which Solomon did 
not, and so may have imjurred the doom of the reprobate. 
Balaam was inspired, and yet died not the death of the 
righteous, but of the wicked; and so this backsliding 
monarch, though he s])ake with the tongues of men and 
angels, and had the gift of prophecy, and understood all 
mysteries and all knowledge, yet may have wanted that 
without which he was nothing ; and, for aught we know, 
wanted it irrecoverably and for ever. 

1 Kings xii. 1-11. —We now enter upon what I have 
ever felt to be the repulsive and dark region of Jewish 
history. There seems to have been rebellion in the po¬ 
pular mind at the time of Solomon s death, though the 
ostensible object at the first was redress of grievance.... 
It seems uncertain whether Jeroboam returned from Egypt 
in consequence of the people's message, or if this message 
was sent to him after his return. At all events, he came 
after the way had been made clear for him, and headed the 
great national assemblage at Shechem, between mounts 
Ebal and Gcrizim, and in the tribe of Ephraim—a cen¬ 
tral place for the recusant tribes. Their separation was 
a matter of absolute prophecy, yet brought about on the 
stepping-stones of a conditional and human agency—the 
folly and waywardness of Rchoboam and his youthful 
counsellors. The splendour of a monarchy is upheld at 
the expense of the people; and in the prosperity of Solo¬ 
mon’s reign we may read the amount of his levies and 
exactions, both in the way of tribute and service. It may 
not have b^n an unreal complaint, therefore, on the part 
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of the congregation, but a complaint grounded on an ac¬ 
tual sense and experience of oppression. 

12-20.—Here it is expressly said that the separation 
hung proximately^ on the refusal of Rehoboam, who “ hear¬ 
kened not unto the people—^yct efficiently on God, for it 
is also said—“ the cause was from the Lord, that He 
might perform His saying, wdiich the Lord spake by Ahi- 
jah."'—Let us not stop short, then, at second and sensible 
causes, but look up to Him who is the Cause of causes,, 
and who avails Himself of human as well as of all other 
agency, which in His hand is altogether instrumental and 
subservient.... Israel was ripening for this revolt ever since 
the days of Saul; and we have occasional outbreakings of 
its spirit during the reigns both of David and Solomon. 
... It is not said where it was that Adoram suifered from 
the violence of the people. It may have been in or near to 
Shechem—^where Rehoboam, by the last accounts of him 
was, and from which place he seems to have fled from the 
popular tumult to Jerusalem. 

21-33.—Rehoboam evinced cowardice in flying from 
Shechem to Jerusalem. Whether this had any part in 
his desisting from war with Israel at the bidding of the 
prophet, we cannot say. There may have been a prin¬ 
ciple of deference in it to the will of God. 

Now follows the commencement of the sad history of 
Israelis kings. Jeroboam made Shechem the capital of 
Israel. His calculation as to the effect of a resort to Jeru¬ 
salem on the popular habit and affections of his people, is 
a testimony to the wisdom of the religious and temple 
economy. It also proves the exceeding proneness to 
idolatry in these days; and how indispensable the or¬ 
dained observances of the law were for the preservation 
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of the people from this sore degeneracy. The marvel is, 
that the people so readily coalesced with this proposal of 
their king. The people went to one or other, to the one 
at Beth-el, or even so far as Dan. To carry the desecra¬ 
tion still further, he instituted an illegitimate priesthood 
even of the meanest of the people; and to strengthen 
the attraction still more, so as to make sure of a diversion 
from Jerusalem, he instituted an annual feast and convo¬ 
cation at Beth-el. So speedily did this wicked prince re¬ 
nounce the. charge of the prophet who first told him of his 
preferment. 

1 Kings xiii. 1-10. —God still kept by Israel in the 
way of supernatural converse from Heaven, notwithstand¬ 
ing its idolatries; and we can have no doubt that a 
remnant of the godly was kept up in consequence. The 
message to Jeroboam, and prophecy and miracles that 
took place on the occasion, would have their impression 
upon others, though thrown away upon him. The sign 
given forth was fulfilled not before the king’s act of disobe¬ 
dience, so as to prevent it—but afteiwards, so as to punish 
it; and while it convinced some, it would aggravate at 
least the condemnation of his continued rebellion against 
the true God. His feelings seem to have been favourably 
worked upon by the restoration of his hand—insomuch 
that he was visited with a sense of kindness to the pro¬ 
phet, even as after the miraculous infliction he was 
brought to a humble sense of dependence on God. But 
all this was momentary; and he soon lapsed again, as did 
the Israelites of old, in the face of most remarkable and 
recent manifestations.... The man of God withstood the 
king’s Invitation, and so far weathered the trial of his 
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obedience that he should neither eat nor drink while 
upon the errand that God had sent him. 

11-22.—This is a very odd and inexplicable story, and 
proves that God’s methods of discipline and of adminis¬ 
tration are often beyond the reach of our understanding. 
The prophet had nobly withstood the fascinations of royal 
hospitality, but gave way to the authority of a prophet, 
who turned out to be a lying prophet, and wlio, to aggra¬ 
vate still more tlio enormity of his conduct, made the 
great God the subject of a falsehood—alleging a message 
from Him, for the cruel and deceitful invitation which he 
gav(’ his poor victim. Yet wo read of no punishment laid 
upon this deceiver, though the message which God gave 
him at his own table, and by which he denounced upon 
his guest the evil consequence of his simplicity in trust¬ 
ing him, should have stung him to the heart. There are 
several incomprehensible things in this narrative—as that 
the lying prophet should have been made the organ of 
God’s communication. As to the ppor sufferer, the 
Searcher of hearts, wdio knows all the influences which 
are at work there, and can balance them with perfect 
accuracy—He may have discerned such a prevalence of 
appetency over duty, as led the prophet from Judah to 
an unrighteous compliance with an alleged order from 
God, which at best came to him at second hand, and this 
in the face of the original charge received direct by him¬ 
self from the Supreme Governor of men, who sees infi¬ 
nitely further than we scrutinize. And hence, all that is 
mysterious both in this history and thkt of Balaam. 

23-34.'—The lion must have been arrested by miracle, 
after it had fulfilled its destined work of accomplishing 
the sad prediction which had been uttered against the 
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prophet from Judah.... The deportment of his deceiver is 
most extraordinary. There is not the semblance of con¬ 
trition for his own misconduct, yet the utmost appearance 
of grief and wounded affection for the victim whom he had 
so cruelly misled—nay, even of religious sympathy with j 

j the message he delivered to Jeroboam—and these friendly | 

I sentiments carried so far, that ho gave a charge to bo i 

I buried in the same grave with the man whom lie himself 

j had brought to an untimely end.—Tlicrc is a lesson to be 

I gathered from this narrative, which is—never to let any 

plausibilities on the side of sense and natural inclina- j 

I tion, to overbear the influence of a clearly commanded | 

: dutv. I 

j “ . • • • • • • • i 

! Jeroboam remained incorrigible—^persisting in his old ' 

1 ways, and exemplifying the collective character of his na- ; 

I tion, who in the face of most impressive demonstrations | 

! lapsed again and again into rebellion, till at last—though | 

i not as this wicked king, it is to be hoped, conclusively ; 

I and for ever—swept off from the land of their inheritance. | 

I i 

' 

I 1 Kings xiv. 1-6.—It is a remarkable state of mind and j 
i conscience here presented to us in the case of Jeroboam— 
an obstinate rebel, yet having the conviction witlial that 
Ahijah, who had warned him against idolatiy when he 
first announced the preferment that was awaiting him, 
was indeed a pretematurally gifted personage.... One can 
understand his aversion that his wife, whom he sent as a 
messenger to the prophet, should be known by him. It 
argues a shame and a consciousness on the part of 
Jeroboam, but at the same time a strange ambiguity 
of sentiment regarding Ahijah, in that he divines things 
future,•apd could tell what was to become of his son, 

I 

i 

I 
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but could not divine things present, and tell who his wife 
was. Jeroboam would, also, it is probable, like her to be 
disguised from his own household, and from others 
on the journey to Shiloh — There is something pic¬ 
turesque and affecting and venerable in the representation 
here given of the old prophet. His revelation of Jero¬ 
boam’s wife to herself was a testimony to her of the true 
God. Verily, though Israel had grievously rebelled, God 
did not leave Himself without a witness, but gave such 
manifestations as should have reclaimed them, but as they 
! did not, served all the more to aggravate their doom. 

! 7-20.—The prophet now opens upon her the heavy tid- 

! ings wherewith he was charged. It is a speech wdiich 
' has several most instructive points in it—as the wholesale 
approbation of David, notwithstanding certain grievous 
defections, for v^hich however he was chastened by his 
loving Father, who recognised his spots to be different 
from the spots of those who are not His children. Again 
we have God’s partial and pro tanto approbation of Abi- 
jah, in that he had “ some good things in him toward the 
j Lord God of Israel.” Our Saviour tells us, that he who 

I giveth a cup of cold water to a disciple shall not lose his 

I reward. Our controversial orthodoxy has deprived us too 

' much of the comfort of what is good in us, and of the con¬ 

fidence that our labour in the Lord shall not be in vain. 
It should further be remarked what the gross transgres¬ 
sions were by which Israel was held to have broken the 
I covenant and so forfeited their land—such enormous ido- 

! latries as those of Jeroboam and other wicked kings. 

Their temporal privileges would have been secured and 
continued with them, had they kept by the literal confor¬ 
mities of their own ritual and ruder dispensation—^vhereas 
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! a more refined and spiritual obedience is associated with 
the blessings of our better covenant and higher economy. 

... There is a difficulty in the last clause of verse 14— 
i “ But what?” Let me not speak of that day as a distant 
futurity—for even now the sentence is taking efiect, and | 
the beginning of sorrows to the house of Jeroboam, in the 
immediate cutting off of the most hopeful member of his i 
family. 

21-31.—Tlic liistory alternates from that of Judah to 
that of Israel, in the two books of Kings; while in the 
two books of the Chronicles we have a regular liistory 
of Judah alone. The degeneracy proceeded very fixst in 
Judah also, which exemplified indeed that wretched pro¬ 
cess of which wc have the description in the first chap¬ 
ter of the Romans. This misconduct of theirs was soon 
followed up by temporal judgments; nor arc we to wonder 
that the riclies of the toraple, as loft by Solomon, should 
have tempted the cupidity of enemies who made an easy 
prey of them, when in the hands of successors deserted 

by God_The book of the Chronicles of the kings of 

Judah may have been far more copious than our present 
books of Chronicles, which in all probability make up but 
a digest of the former. The book of the Chronicles of the 
kings of Israel, again, in which the acts of Jeroboam were 
recorded, seems to have left no distinct relict or represen- | 
tative behind it—though it may have furnished materials j 
to the Israelitish part of the history in the book of Kings. i 
... Rehoboam's mother was one of Solomon's strange wives, 

; an Ammonitess, and may have been instrumental in origi- 
I nating and fostering the idolatrous tendencies of her son. 

I 

{ 

I 1 Kings xv. 1-8.—The history of Judah is continued. 
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He was the evil son of an evil father:—^yet was the mo¬ 
narchy kept up and transmitted in his own family, for the 
sake of his ancestor David. The lamp, in verse 4, given 
to Ahijam, is the image employed in other places where 
the promise was made of a perpetual succession in the 
house of David, as in ch. xi. 36; 2 Kings viii. 19; and 2 
Chi'on. xxi. 7. By the lamp being given to him, it is sig¬ 
nified that his family should not be extinguished or cast 
down from its royal honours, hut that he should set up his 
son after him, who proved a righteous king—thus esta¬ 
blishing the race in Jerusalem-“ Ahishalom"' is “Ab¬ 

salom,^" as appears from 2 Chron. xi. 21.... There is only 
one exception taken to David's uprightness, though there 
were other exceptions; but the one singled out was the 
most enormous of them all.... The war which lasted all the 
days of Kehoboam, between him and Jeroboam, was per¬ 
petuated by Abijam, who had a short and wicked reign. 
But the kingdom was not on that account taken from his 
household, as was that of Jeroboam, who had no tenure of 
a promise to hold bj''. 

9r24.— It is remarked that generally the good kings of 
Judah had much longer reigns than the bad kings. Some 
make Maachah the grandmother of Asa, and some make 
her a younger sister of his grandmother of the same name 
or surname. The righteous doings of Asa consisted in 
the removal of such things and practices as show to what 
an extent of idolatry and abomination the kingdom had 
gone. It is striking to observe that though his acts were 
not perfect, in that he removed not the high places, still 
his heart is said to be perfect. There may have been ob¬ 
stacles to the full accomplishment of his righteous desires, 
for which God, who knoweth our frame, made indulgence. 
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What he and his fatlior had vowed—probably spoils 
taken in war, ho brought into the tonij)le. So far well; 
but he afterwards alienated from the temple what be¬ 
longed to it, and for the ])urpose of bribing the king of 
Syria into an act of treachery.... Ramah was in the tribe 
of Benjamin, and not far from Jerusalem. It is interest¬ 
ing to mark the geographical consistency of the towns 
which Ben-hadad is here said to have smote, with the 
position of Damascus, which was his capital and lay on the 
I north of these northern places in Lsracl: Tirzah is on the 
j north border of Ephraim, and much farther from Jcrusahun 

[ than Ramah; Geba was near Ramah, and so must Mizpali 

j have been .... There was a temporal infliction laid upon 
Asa, perhaps in conformity with the nature of the Jewish 
; economy, as a chastisement for his errors. He, however, 
j on the whole, bore a righteous character, and transmitted 
I the kingdom to a successor alike righteous with himself. 

I 25-31.—The history alternates back again from Judah 

i to Israel, What a succession of evil kings ! Gibbethon 
! is marked as near Gath. There Nadab met his death at 

1 the hands of Baasha, an Israelite of the tribe of Issachar, 

! who was the instrument in God s hand for the fulfilment 
of Ilis word against the house of Jeroboam. Wliat a 
wretched history altogether of sin and vengeance is that 
of these sad evil-doers, the kings of Israel!... When the 
story touches on aught in which Judah and Israel bore a 
common report, it leads occasionally to repetition, as in 
verses 16 and 32 of this chapter, which both relate the 
perpetual war between Asa and Baasha, by which the 
strength of God’s people was broken, and they became an 
easy prey to the inroads of enemies.... Tirzah was, at this 
time, the capital of Israel.... The reign of Baasha was a 
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pretty long one for an Israclitish king. He supplanted 
the dynasty of J eroboam, but did no better than him— 
walking in his way, and in the identical sin wherewith he 
made Israel to sin. 

1 Kings xvi. 1-7.—It was God who exalted Baasha; but 
it does not appear that Baasha had any express com¬ 
mission from God. It may have been solely in God’s 
providence and not by God’s precept that Baasha be¬ 
came a weai)on in His hand for the execution of His 
threatened judgments on the house of Jeroboam. At all 
events, Baasha was no better than his predecessor—upon 
which he received a communication from God, by the 
mouth of the prophet Jehu, denouncing his iniquities and 
passing the identical sentence on him that Ahijah did 
on the house of Jeroboam, (ch. xiv. 11.) Not that either 
Jeroboam or Baasha had violent deaths inflicted upon 

them_The last clause of verse 7 has divided our Bible 

interpreters. It may mean, “ because he (Baasha) killed 
him,” (Nadab, or Jeroboam in his posterity;) or the 
“ because ” might be translated “ therefore,” (propterea,) 
and then it might mean, “ He (God) killed him.” 
(Baasha.) It is no argument against the former transla¬ 
tion, that God would not punish Baasha for killing Nadab, 
as ho was thereby executing the will of God. Yes; but 
not because it was the will of God—even of Him who can 
make the wrath or the wickedness of man the instrument 
of His pleasure, and yet punish that wickedness—even as 
he did to the murderers of our Lord; and at various 
times in their history to the enemies of Israel. 

8-20.—I take no note of the chronology of these reigns, 
though much might be drawn for the settlement of this 
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from the checks and comparisons of the two distinct ac¬ 
counts that we have of two distinct kingdoms.... The 
I sentence on Baasha was fully accomplished by the hand i 

; of Zimri. He did according to the word of the Lord, 

i though not at the bidding of that word, but most proba- I 

bly on the impulse of his own ambition. 

, But Zimri’s was a sbort-livcd reign. The people, it | 

i seems, were encamped against Gibbcthon, tlic same to i 

which tliey laid siege at the time of a former revolution. 

(ch. XV. 27.) They then marched against Tirzah, with 
Omri at their head; and Zimri may be said to have fallen 
a suicide by his own hands. It is probable that the seven 
days of his reign are estimated from his ascent to the 
throne to the proclamation of Omri, but that a longer 
time elapsed to his death. At all events, he lived long 
enough to acquire the same character of wickedness as 
that of Jeroboam, and to afford room for acts which were 
written in the history of the kings of Israel. 

21-34.—This wTctchcd history proceeds. How brief : 
but expressive is the account of the civil war between the 
followers of the two rivals for the throne, and the result of 
it! “ Tibni died, and Omri reigned.'' In Omri’s reign the 
capital of Israel was transfcn’cd from Tirzah to Samaria. i 

I It is most interesting to read Dr. Robinson's account of the i 

i foundations, arches, and walls, that he observed in ascend- 

j ing the hill of Samaria—of the columns upon its sum- i 

j mit, and the sculpture and old fragments built into the i 

houses of the modern village Sebaste.... Omri exceeded in 
wickedness all his predecessors, and was succeeded by one j 

still more enormously sinful than himself—the most not- j 

able of Israel’s kings—Ahab, and whose wife Jezebel, was I 

if possible more desperately reprobate than he. One of ! 
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his subjects, IJiel, did q, deed of defiance t6 the true God 
of Israel, by braving the curse, which he probably knew of, 
that Joshua pronounced on him who should build Jericho. 
(Joshua vi, 2fi.) His eldest son died at the commencement, 
and his youngest at the close, of the work. God did not, 
even in these days of thickest darkness and iniquity, leave 
himself without a witness; and this striking fulfilment of 
a known curse and prophecy was a striking manifestation 
of the true and living God. And it is most imjiortant to 
observe such ligaments between the older and the later 
history—sustaining and authenticating the whole. 

1 Kings xvii. 1-6. —^We now enter on a most redeeming 
passage of this else wretched history, and which sheds a 
glory over this book of Kings—the narrative of Elijah, 
who loft no writings behind him, but whose living history 
ranks him among the most illustrious of Israel’s prophets. 
Ho succeeds to David as the next in order among the 
Scriptural stars of the first magnitude. He is ushered 
abruptly into notice, as one of the inhabitants of Gilead. 
This greatest of Israel’s prophets was sent to the worst of 
Israel’s kings—^to whom he announced himself as standing 
before the Lord, and ^stated the mighty power of his word, 
as derived, of course, and dependent on the Fountain of 
all power.... The brook Cherith is the same, it is thought, 
with the Wady Kelt, which runs near Jericho, and ter¬ 
minates in the Jordan, at a point nearly due west of it. 
What an interest attaches to this locality, and what an 
unspeakable charm to the picture of Elijah fed by ravens, 
and drinking of the brook! 

7-24.—Another precious incident in this illustrious life. 
The brook dried up~but God interposed by miracle; and 
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let US, too, lio'pe that He will ever interpose by special 
Providence, when all visible means fail us.... There must 
have been a certain faith in the widow's mind, that led 
her to share with Elijah what to all appearance was her 
last morsel—a faith in his promise, and in the message 
he gave her from God. This faith, however, failed her on 
her child's death, and she upbraided the prophet. It 
may, however, have been the urgency of passion, and not 
the want of faith, which prompted her remonstrance—for 
she proceeds on his prophetic character w’hen she inter¬ 
prets the visitation into a chastisement for sin, of which 
she must have apprehended that Elijah was conscious. It 
was not the sin of her son’s illegitimacy—for slie was a 
widow. But in these days of general idolatry, she might 
have been at no loss for the recollection of some great 
delinquency, now recalled to her mind by the affliction 
that had been sent to her. All was righted, however, by 
the child’s miraculous restoration ; and when the woman 
says she now knows him to be a man of God, and that the 
word of the Lord in his mouth is truth, let us not forget 
that at the first she knew the same thing so far, or had such 
a feeling of its probability—that the word of promise in 
regard to her future subsistence led her to give Elijah the 
bread which he asked of her—a fine example, therefore, 
of probability brightening into proof, or verisimilitude 
into verity, and of the incipient duty which comes imme¬ 
diately in the train of an incipient belief 

1 Kings xviii. 1-15.—It was in the third year of the 
famine that Elijah received this message from God.... 
Obadiah was one specimen of the remaining piety of 
Israel, as "testified by his illustrious service in behalf of 
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the hundred prophets whpm Jezebel would have destroy¬ 
ed. I should imagine these prophets not—in general at 
least—to have the gift of foretelling events, but to be 
simply teachers of the people in divine things. Obadiah 
hid them in two caves. Elijah ipet him while prosecut¬ 
ing the errand on which he had been sent by Ahab. 
Probably Elijah knew Obadiah, and told him \yho he himr 
self was; on which Obadiah, familiar with the name, put 
the question of verse 7 to the messenger from Heaven. 
Ahab must have exacted an oath from those amongst 
whom be searched for Elijah, only in those nations over 
whom he had power or with whom he was allied. One 
cannot wonder, amid the doings of violence and persecu¬ 
tion of which Obadiah was so fully aware, that he should 
have expressed the apprehension he did lest Ahab should 
kill him, on his being the bearer of a message from one 
whom he deemed to be the great troubler of Israel. 

16-24,—It docs not appear to have been Ahab’s design 
in seeking after Elijah, to kill him, but to obtain from 
him a reversal qf his word—even that word on which, he 
informed Ahab, it depended (ch. xvii. 1) whether there 
should be rain from heaven or not. lie inflicted no vio¬ 
lence on Elijah when they met, and acquiesced in the 
proposal made to him by thq prophet for a determination 
of the question between the true God and the god of the 
idolaters. They are called the prophets of the groves— 
these being their haunting-places or places of worship; 
and they were fed at the table of Jezebel their great 
patroness. One likes the intrepidity of the prophet's re¬ 
buke of the monarch, and the subdued consent of the 
monarch to the proposition that was made to him. Elijah 
carried the people along with him, as the collective mind of 
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the many generally is inclined to aught which is palpably 
and obviously reasonable. It was a noble appeal on 
which Elijah ventured the cause, and which argued the 
firmness of his faith in God ! 

26-39.—We have hure the triumphant result of this 
comparative trial, as it may be called. A very noticeable 
thing is the irony or derision which Elijah casts upon the 
prophets of Baal—reminding us of the same method of 
attack or exposure being practised by Isaiah in one of his 
denunciations against idolatry. Although ridicule be not 
the test of truth, yet we have scriptural sanction for it 
as being a legitimate weapon wdierewitli to put down a 
palpable and mischievous absurdity—and therefore not 
always to be condemned, even in religious controversy, for 
the more effectual discomfiture of all that is opposed to 
truth and godliness. The priests of Baal seem to have 
been all the more urged by the satire of Elijah to that 
extravagance which only made their overthrow all tho 
more signal. Mark when Elijah began his trial, how in 
the twelve stones, as representative of the twelve tribes, 
he gave evidence of his commission being give?i to him 
for the sake of general Israel, as comprehensive of both 
its kingdoms. What a testimony in the eyes of all the 
people, when in the immediate train of his audible prayer 
expressly lifted up for their being made to know God, 
and for their hearts being turned back unto Him, so strik¬ 
ing a manifestation ensued as tho descent of fire from 
heaven, burning the sacrifice, after licking up all the 
water which had been purposely placed around it! And 
it told accordingly; for all the people joined in the testi¬ 
mony that the Lord—that is Jehovah, the God of the 
Hebrevfs—^was the true GoJ. 
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40-46.—Not necessarily that he slew them with his 
own hand: he would not want executioners among the 
people who, at his bidding, seized upon the prophets of 
Baal. The brook Kishon is near mount Carmel. It is 
said that they were the prophets of Baal who were slain. 
They are said, in verse 19, to amount to 450. There is no 
mention here of the prophets of the groves, who in the 
same verse are said to amount to 400.... Ahab, who seems 
to have stood passive during the whole of this transaction, 
places himself under the direction of Elijah—and as by 
his direction he went to eat and drink, so at his saying 
it is likely that he believed there would be rain. I know 
not a more impressive—I had almost said a more sublime 
scriptural image—than Elijah on the top of Carmel invok¬ 
ing rain from the west, as he looked toward the Mediter¬ 
ranean. What a testimony for God was thus given to 
Ahab, and yet how completely it was thrown away upon 
him! However, the impression for the moment was 
abundantly strong—so that he was all docility in the 
meantime.... There is somewhat of rude and primitive 
simplicity in the act of Elijah running before the chariot 
of Ahab to Jezreel. He who, with the authority of a 
Divine ambassador, rebuked the monarch, yet with the 
respect and lo 3 ^ally of a subject, acted as an attendant or 
outrunner upon foot to the king in his chariot. 

1 Kings xix. 1-8.—I should rather imagine that Ahab, 
apart from Jezebel, had good points and properties about 
him—an inference which I would draw in the first instance 
from his toleration both for Elijah’s presence and proposals 
on the occasion of their meeting, as in the last chapter; 
and then, from the strength of a good impression made 
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upon liis mind towards the latter end of his life. But 
Jeiebel, that most consummate specimen of female wicked¬ 
ness, must have been a sad corrupter to him ; and here 
we have an outbreaking from her against the prophet of 
the true God. It seems odd that she should have let 
Elijah know her murderous inclination beforehand; but 
probably she dared not put it into effect because of his 
present popularity—while by the utterance of her threat 
she forced him to flee, and so was delivered of his pre¬ 
sence .... The general opinion is, that he needed no more 
meat for forty days after ho had eaten the second time; 
but I think it possible that the angel who had fed him a 
first and a second time, may have kept bj’' him daily, and 
fed him with such meat daily, and so in the strength of 
that meat, or of these daily supplies, may he have been 
carried onward to Iloreb, the mount of God. 

9-21.—There is not a sublimer process on record than 
the one described in this passage; and the climax of the 
sublimity is the “ still small voice.'' And the converse 
held with it by the prophet is signally instructive. The 
complaint of Elijah, and the reply of God to him, are 
both quoted by the Apostle—and this in proof of an 
unseen remnant in Israel who were saved. This held 
good even amid all the appearances of a universal defec¬ 
tion—even such appearances as imposed on the prophet 
himself, and led him to believe that he stood alone as a 
worshipper of the true God. But God himself, who 
knoweth them that are His, could tell him of seven 
thousand who had not bowed the knee to Baal.—Oh, my 
God, may I be in the number of thy hidden ones !... The 
commisj^ion now given to Elijah introduces us for the first 
time to his successor—also a Scripture character of no 
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small notoriety and honour. It is not said that the mantle 
of Elijah cast upon Elisha was the precursor of his spirit 
also resting upon him—though it is generally so under¬ 
stood, and indeed proverbially so spoken of It is remark¬ 
able that the appointment of Hazael, king of Syria, should 
have thus proceeded ostensibly from God, and that a 
prophet of Israel should have been concerned in it. It is 
a question whetlier Elijah literally anointed Hazael, or 
figuratively only, by declaring him to be king of Syria. 

Ma^fy 1844 . 

] Kings xx. 1-12.—Ben-hadad, the king of Syria, where¬ 
of Damascus was the capital, with thirty-two allied or 
dependent kings, now made a formidable invasion on 

Israel_It would appear that by his first proposal Ahab 

might deliver what he required ; but Ahab’s consent de¬ 
feated his object, which was a quarrel, and so he aggra¬ 
vated his proposal, and insisted on a personal visitation 
and search by his servants—which was beyond the en¬ 
durance of the king of Israel, who had humbled himself 
already so far, but could not brook this indignity.... There 
is something interesting in this barbaric war, and the 
insight which is afforded into the manners and practices of 
these rude and rough warriors. A picture might well be 
conceived of the coarse festivity that was going on in the 
pavilions where Ben-hadad and his kings were holding 
revelry; and of the indignant feeling wherewith the de¬ 
fiance of Ahab in reply to their own boastful and insult¬ 
ing message would be received by them. There is a real 
evidence in the picturesque of Scripture—for it is obvi¬ 
ously not the picturesque of literary describers or drama¬ 
tists, but that of plain narrators; and whose picturesque, 
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therefore, when it does occur, should bo put down to the 
truthfulness and nature of the erents or scenes wliich 
they set before us. 

13-22.—God had not yet forsaken Israel utterly, but 
keeps by them, and continues to ply them with His testi¬ 
monies. It was an act of great forbearance on His part 
to send Ahab a prophet in this the time of his extremity 
—and that, too, with words of counsel and encourage¬ 
ment. The young men of the princes of the provinces, 
their pages or attendants—so few as 232 in number—were 
to be the first assailants of the enemy, which gave quite 
a miraculous character to the defeat that ensued, in con- j 

Sequence of which the Syrians Were thrown into a state ! 

of terror and confusion, of which Ahab availed himself, 

I and probably at the head of the seven thousand, went 

forth and completed their discomfiture. We cannot assign 
the boundary which separates the natural from the mira- 
I culoUs; but it is obvious that the latter docs not super¬ 
sede the former. The first success, though evidently 
miraculous, was helped by the circumstance of Bcn-hadad 
I and his chiefs along with him being in a state of drunken- | 

i ness. And then, after the object of this signal interposi- | 

I tion had been fully attained, Ahab is ordered not to cast 

himself wholly upon another, but to strengtlicn himself, 
and so be prepared for another attack that would be made 
upon him in the following year. 

23-30.—^Samaria is in an elevated region, greatly above 
the level of the sea of Galilee. There are three Apheks, 
and one of them is to the oast of tliat sea, in a plain 
country. If this, as is most probable, be the Aphek of 
our passage, it implies a long march for Ahab and his 
army; btit it accords both with the position of Damascus 
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and the respective characters of the two countries, the 
one hilly and the other flat. The agreements which one 
observes between the historical and the geographical, are 
both pleasing and confirmatory.. * * The reasoning of the 
Syrians on the gods of various localities, is quite in keep¬ 
ing with their rude paganism; whereas the proposal to 
substitute captains for the kings in their army, proves 
that these held their monarchy not on the score of per¬ 
sonal and warlike qualities alone, but probably from de¬ 
scent, or that sort of right—whether hereditary or posses¬ 
sory—which argues a somewhat advanced state of society. 

... The persevering condescension and forbearance of God 
towards Ahab are truly marvellous, and all for the pur¬ 
pose of causing him to know that the God of Israel was 
indeed the true God, or Jehovah. It all proved to him 
but the savour of death unto death; and the signal vic¬ 
tory but aggravated the condemnation of him who still 
persisted in his wickedness.... The wall may have fallen 
by an earthquake.... It has been well remarked that the 
seven continuous days of military service, both here and 
at Jericho, proves that military duties were performed by 
Jews, and even under the Divine sanction, upon the 
Sabbath. 

31-43.—I cannot but think that Ahab, with all his 
wickedness, had a certain susceptibility or facility of 
temperament, which somewhat serves to abate our indig¬ 
nation against him. His mild treatment of Elijah, and 
his yielding compassion for Ben-hadad, may be quoted as 
instances»... The prophet who rebuked Ahab was commis¬ 
sioned by God. What he said to his neighbour was in 
the word or words of the Lord; and he may have had 
as much of visible authority from the Lord, as should 
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have been recognised and respected by his fellow, so that 
the destruction of him by a lion may have been a righte¬ 
ous judgment upon his disobedience. His statement to 
Ahab was no more a falsehood than a parable is. It was 
a parable by action ; and, like that of Nathan to David, it 
virtually concluded in a “ Thou art the man.” The 
heaviness or dejection of spirit which came upon Ahab 
after the denunciation of the projdiet, presents another 
manifestation of his susceptibility. I hold him to have 
been the subject or victim of a resistless pathology, which 
while it made him the slave of the worst, also brouo-lit 
him occasionally under the sway of the better emotions. 

1 Kings xxi. 1-16.—This view of Ahab’s character is 
confirmed, we think, by the exhibitions of him in this 
chapter: There is covetousness 'to which he gave way. 
There is also wounded pride, to the mortifying sense of 
which he gave way in deep and helpless dejection—there 
being within him no counteractive energy by which to 
surmount and get the better of it. There was no energy 
on the side of conscience to overcome^ his covetousness, 
and as little energy On the side of daring and aggressive 
wickedness to revenge himself of the affront which he had 
suffered, and enable him to tt-amplc on the offender. Dut 
this energy which he wanted was abundantly made up 
for by Jezebel. She got his consent to use his name for 
any thing. In his passiveness he laid no obstacle in the 
way of the most enormous atrocities, though he had no 
aggressiveness for the perpetration of them. He only 
permitted—but Jezebel perpetrated: it was she who 
wrote the letters and sealed them and sent them, and all 
to compass a most diabolicai iniquity—in which, too, she 
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succeeded by the subornation of false witnesses—-so that, 
with unfaltering step, through the fourfold guilt of de¬ 
ceit, and perjury, and robbery, and murder, she got Ahab 
instated in full possession of the vineyard which his heart 
was set upon. | 

] 7-29.—The ever-watchful God, the Judge and Avenger 1 

of all violence among men, promptly sent His prophet to 
Ahab, charged with denunciations against him and his 
house, because of the dire iniquity which had just been 
perpetrated. It was an iniquity which found him out; 
and one wonders not that Ahab should look on Elijah as 
his enemy—seeing that he had made the Master of Elijah 
in the heavens indeed his enemy. The way in which he 
characterized the wickedness of Ahab harmonizes, we 
think, with any previous view that we have had of it. 

He sold himself to sin, became its slave, gave himself 
over or up unto it, put himself into its hands to wield its 
unresisted ascendency over him. He thus became pas¬ 
sively and helplessly the subject of influences external to 
himself—just as the flesh is, just as the corrupt nature is, 
sold under sin, (Rom. vii. 14,) with no counteractive prin¬ 
ciple to withstand or keep it in check. His stylo of 
wickedness, if I may so speak, differed from that of Jeze¬ 
bel. His was a pathology that gave way to every motion 
of sin in his flesh, to which he made himself over, or to 
which he sold himself, and became the passive and unre¬ 
sisting subject of all that it prompted or commanded. 
Jezebel, again, was a commander. He sold himself to the 
work of wickedness: she stirred him up. His style ac¬ 
cords more with the privative character of evil; her's, 
again, without being really inconsistent with this no¬ 
tion of the schoolmen, has more the aspect of a positive 
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character. And it was quite in unison with all that we 
have said of Ahab, that he should have felt and acted 
as he did under the imprecations of the prophet. It was, 
after all, hut another movement of his su.sceptible patho¬ 
logy, induced by another influence which had been brought 
to bear upon it. It is, however, a vciy interesting view 
of Grod's dealings, to find that He bore such respect to the 
movement as to postpone the threatened retribution 
during Ahab’s lifetime. Jezebel, instead of being sold 
to sin, did its work with an energy that looked more like 
her own. 

1 Kings xxii. 1-6.—Ahab had three years’ peace, which 

might be put to the account of his promised respite_Ra- 

moth-gilcad was on the other side of Jordan; and though 
the king of Syria had promised to restore all tli^ cities of 
Israel —yet still this one remained in his possession.... 
It is not easily accounted for—why Jehoshaidiat, one of 
Judah’s good kings, should have gone so readily into the 
overtures made by Ahab; and still less that he should so 
liken and identify himself and his people with tlie king 
and people of revolted and idolatrous Israel. Perhajis the 
semblance of contrition by Ahab for the enormities of his 
past life may have had some effect in softening the mind 
of Jehoshaphat, and leading him to place a rash confi¬ 
dence in the professions and seeming change of the king 
of Israel. At all events, Jehoshaphat’s adhbrcnce to the 
true God still continued; and Him it was whom he pro¬ 
posed to consult when he called for inquiry at the word of 
the Lord, upon which it was that Ahab assembled his four 
hundred false prophets, who flight prophesy before them. 

7-18.—It is not improbable that Jehoshaphat recognised 
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the false and heathenish character of all these prophets, 
and that this prompted him to ask for another. And it 
is further likely that when Ahab confessed to that other, 
but stated at the same time the dislike he bore him—^be¬ 
cause ho always prophesied evil—that this would all the 
more confirm Jehoshaphat in his desire to hear him, be¬ 
cause of his very singularity in the midst of all those pro¬ 
phets who were now before him. The existence of such 
a prophet in Israel forms another proof that God did not 
leave himself even there without a witness. While the 
messenger had gone for Micaiah these false prophets 
repeated their assurances in various forms to the two 
moiiarchs, now sitting together in state and waiting the 
arrival of Micaiah, who came with the determination to 
speak none other than what the Lord Jehovah authorized 
him. His first deliverance was given ironically—a style 
adopted by Elijah (ch. xviii. 27) and others who were true 
messengers from God. It is not, however, recorded as 
ironical: wc only gatlier this from Ahab's reply.—Tliere 
can be no doubt, that many scriptural difficulties might 
be resolved, if we but knew all the unrecorded accom¬ 
paniments _The second deliverance was in good ear¬ 

nest; and Ahab took it as such. 

19-28.—In verse 17, Micaiah's vision goes to establish 
that Israel would be defeated, and that Ahab would fall 
—and therefore that the people, deprived of their leader, 
having no master, should forthwith return to their own 
habitations. In this passage Micaiah gives a fuller ac¬ 
count of his vision. His seeing God upon His throne in 
heaven is a counterpart to the spectacle at this time be¬ 
fore him of the two earthly monarchs upon their thrones. 
—^This vision is extenuated—in the representations of 
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theologians—from God’s commandment to God’s permis¬ 
sion of the lying spirit. It is just what we should have 
expected from them, and acquiesce in too, though I have no 
demand for any mitigation qf this sort to satisfy myself— 
willing that the whole shall abide an unresolved mystery 
till we shall know even as we are known.... The insolence 
of Zedekiah seems to have been stirred up by the assump¬ 
tion of an inspiration on the part of Micaiah wliicli he 
had arrogated to himself, and would have clahnpd as his 
monopoly to tlM3 exclusion at least of Micaiah.... It is 
again strange that Jehoshaphat should not have attempted 
to protect Micaiah from the violence of Ahab—partly, it 
may be, because restrained by the sense of its being a 
case not within his jurisdiction. There was surely, how¬ 
ever, a great want or weakness of principle in his going 
up to the battle with Ahab. 

29-40.—Jehoshaphat, when the attack was directed 
against himself in particular, either cried out to God, as 
2 Chron. xviii. 31 might well leod us to suppose, or called 
out to his enemies, telling them who he was—though 
some of the captains may liave previously known him and 
informed the others. There was a want of perfect right¬ 
ness in his going with Ahab at all; and the danger and 
fright he was put into may be regarded in the light of a 
chastisement.... The bow at a venture which killed Ahab 
received its unerring direction from on high, just as it is 
man who casteth the lot, but the disposal thereof is of the 
Lord. The prophecy regarding him was fulfilled at the 
pool of Samaria, where they washed his chariot and ar¬ 
mour, and where the dogs licked the blood thus mingled 
in the water.... The retreat of the Israelites does not seem 
to have been followed up by mj pursuit on the side of 
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the enemy, satisfied that in the terms of their king’s com¬ 
mandment they had cut off Ahab. And so, agreeably to 
the deliverance of Micaiah, the Israelites, in obedience to 
the proclamation, went every man to his city and his 
country—“ returned every man to his house in peace ”— 
having for the time no master and nq shepherd.... Ahab’s 
ivory house may have been so called, though only 
coated or inlaid with iyory. Ahab’s eclat is associated 
with Elijah. 

41-53.—Tlie history alternates back from Israel to 
Judah. It is a remarkable feature in these annals, that 
hithei’to special notice is given of the niothers of all the 
kings of Judah, and in no instanGe—^yet at least—of the 
mothers of the kings of Israel. Let me observe if this 
peculiarity be kept up.... Though Jehoshaphat is ranked 
among the righteous kings, yet Jie too was not perfect as 
David, as evinced in his toleration for high places—an in¬ 
firmity this in keeping with what we have already seen of 
his too accommodating facility in his alliance and inter¬ 
course with Ahab. He was, however, a reformer; and the 
enormity which flourished in the days qf Rehoboam, (ch. 
xiv. 24,) and was not fully removed by Asa, (ch. xv. 12,) 
he succeeded in extirpating. It is a frequent accompani¬ 
ment of idolatry. It was well in him to have made peace 
with Israel, but he should not have entered intq close and 
friendly alliance with them_Edom was at this time sub¬ 

ject to Judah, and had been since David’s tjnie. (2 Sam. 
viii. 14.) The elder served the younger. (Hen- xxv. 23.)... 
Ezion-geber lay at the extremity of the eastern gulf of the 
Red sea. The ships had been wrecked or gone to pieces 
in the offing. 'We have much more of this monarch’s 
history in the Chronicles.... The present book of Kings 
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concludes with the beginning of Ahaziah's reign, who, it 
is said, walked in the way both of his father and mother, 
whose name is not mentioned here, Let it be remarked 
that the worship of Baal was a step in advance beyond 
the way of Jeroboam, it being in the still more idolatrous 
way of Ahab and Jezebel. ' 

II. KINGS, 

j 

I 

j 2 Kings i. —The Israelites niust at this time have had 

! a dominion over the Moabites, which they now broke 
away from. Moab lay in the way of Israel by the tribe 
of Reuben, at the southern end of their territory, on this 
I side of Jordan. 

! We again meet with Elijah, and in his message to the 
servants of Ahaziah do we see how God still kept by this 
rebellious people, in the way at least of remonstrance 
j and denunciation. We cannot help remarking an identity 
I between the costume of Elijah and that of John the Bap- 

j tist. He must have acted not in his own spirit, but by 

I the will of God, as signified in the act of sending down 
the fire which he called for from heaven. But the Apos¬ 
tles, who would have imitated Elijah in this, acted in 
their own spirit, and were rebuked accordingly, Tliere 
seems a gradation in the addresses of these three captains 
—the first abrupt and imperious, the second more respect¬ 
ful, the third supplicatoiy and fearful. After that God 
had sufficiently manifested his righteous judgments. He 
forbore the repetition of them on the third captain, and 
sent Elijah direct to Ahaziah. It was a solemn testi¬ 
mony both to Ahaziah and all who heard of it, when his 
death w^ thus made known to him as a visitation from 
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the true God, because of the despite done to Him in the 
homage made to Baal, whom alone this idolatrous monarch 
was for consulting and inquiring after. And he died, ac¬ 
cording to Elijah’s word. Jehoram who succeeded him was 
his brother—so that at this time there wore two king 
Jehorams. 

2 Kings ii. 1-14—it was the Gilgal near Jericho 
that Elijah went from, then he must have first gone to 
Beth-el, and then returned to the same quarter. The 
Gilgal towards the Mediterranean accords better with a 
progressive movement.... It does not appear how the 
sons of the prophets received their knowledge of Elijah’s 
coming translation—^whether from himself or by the reve¬ 
lation of it given to one of their own number, Elisha 
put away or discouraged the mention of it, as if it were a 
sore subject to him* He clave to Elijah as long as he 
could. It might not have been a double portion of the 
spirit over Elijah, but a double portion of the spirit over 
the other prophets, that Elisha sought after* Whichever 
of these it was, Elijah told him that it was a rare and a 
great thing that he asked—^yet told him what the token 
should be for its fulfilment, and which came to pass. It 
was the sight of him, and not the mantle which fell from 
him, that was that token* although the mantle and the 
spirit of Elijah are associated together in the general im¬ 
agination. There is something pathetic in the exclama¬ 
tion of Elisha, when he speaks of Elijah as the chariot of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof—doing him the homage 
of being Israel’s glory and Israel’s strength. And when, 
on striking the waters of Jordan, he invokes Elijah’s God, 
ho implores the power which God had so often put forth 
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in those miracles which He enabled his great predecessor 

to perform.It is interesting to connect the mystery 

which overhung the death of Moses, and the translation 
of Elijah, with the appearance of both at the transfigura¬ 
tion of J esus.... Elijah has an undoubted place among the 
magnates of Scripture. 

15-25.—Elisha, though second or rather greatly inferior 
to Elijah, yet seems to exceed him in the number and 
stupendousness of his miracles. There is nothing, I think, 
equal to the history of Elisha in this respect, of all the 
merely human messengers of God who were favoured with 
this extraordinary gift, whether in the Old or New Testa¬ 
ment. Elisha, in the first instance, equalled the last 
achievement of Elijah, in parting the waters of Jordan. 
Perhaps it was their knowledge of this which led the sons 
of the prophets at Jericho to say that the spirit of Elijah 
rested on Elisha. He gave no countenance, how'ever, to 
their proposal for searching after Elijah, till they at length 
extorted his consent. The result was such as might have 
been anticipated. He is then led to the performance of 
a second miracle. It is observable that instrumentality 
is employed—such as the throwing of salt into the water— 
and yet the healing takes place supernaturally. It is quite 
clear that salt could not of itself have restored the water 

in all time coming_Beth-el was the seat of one of the 

golden calves. The boys of this idolatrous city mocked 
this prophet of the true God, calling on him to go up 
after Elijah, that they might be well rid of them both. 
Elisha's imprecation was of course agreeable to the will 
of God, who followed it up by a fulfilment, punishing the 
children, punishing through th(tip the parents, who wore 
in all likelihood the instigators of the affront, and mani- 
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festing the claims of the living and only God in a city 
which had disowned Him. After this he journeyed over 
a large extent of the land of Israel. 

2 Kings hi. 1-19.—Jehoram pitched lower in wicked¬ 
ness than Ahah, though sinful up to the mark of Jero¬ 
boam—the worship of Baal being held more atrocious than 
of the golden calves. 

Tlie rebellion of Moab took place in the reign of Alia- 
ziah ; but it does not seem that till now any measures liad 
been taken for putting it down. The tribute was in the 
produce of the country ; and to recover their dominions 
all Israel was numbered; and Jehoshaphat, with such a 
facility as before, was induced to join them. It is inter¬ 
esting to mark the geographical truth and keeping of 
this narrative; but in the wilderness of Edom they were 
overtaken with a want of water; and Elisha, who by the 
destination of the Lord accompanied the army, was called 
for by the three kings in the hour of their extremity. 
One sees the piety of Jehoshaphat in those inquiries of his 
which led to the discovery of Elisha, and in the respect 
which he expressed for the prophet, who called for a min¬ 
strel to soothe his spirit, discomposed by the presence of 
Jehoram, or, in other words, had recourse to a natural 
influence as a precursor to, and for aught we know a 
preparation for, a supernatural influence. There are not 
wanting analogies to this in the methods by which God 
conducts the administration of His grace. And the hand 
of the Lord indeed came upon him^ to the effect of making 
him the instrument of a most stupendous miracle—a 
supply of water, not from the heavens above, but either 
by a formation of the element or its ascent from below, 
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yet confined to tlie valley where Elisha had ordered the 
making of ditches to receive it. The “ light thing"" was 
greater than the thing added to it, in respect of its 
miraoulousness; but victory is a farther advance than 
preservation. 

20-27.—It was at the time of the morning sacrifice, a 
daily religious rite performed in Jerusalem, that the mira¬ 
cle was wrought—^followed up by a complete victory on the 
side of Israel. Tliis reference to the time of the morning 
sacrifice, in connexion with an event that happened at so 
great a distance from Jerusalem, marks it as being a 
notable period of the day in the national mind, and at 
present would associate the God to whom this sacrifice 
was made with the extraordinary deliverance that ensued; 
and so constitute it into a testimony for the God of the 
Jews, and the acceptableness of their worship, as signalized 
above the worship either of the Israelites or Edomites.... 
There is considerable ambiguity in the concluding verse 
of this chapter: It may have been the son of the Moabite 
king, or of the Edomite king taken captive, that was made 
a burnt-oifering; and the indignation against Israel 
might be so explained as to tally with either of these 
suppositions. We must acquiesce at times in the uncer¬ 
tainties that we are not able to resolve or dissipate. 

2 Kings iV. 1-7. —Elisha is beyond question the most 
stupendous worker of miracles in the Old Testament, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Moses—though exceeding even 
him, I should think, in the variety of his wonderful works. 
The one Recorded here bears a close resemblance to that 
of the Saviour when He tulmed water into wine; and, 
like many of His,; too, it was a miracle of benevolence, 
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performed for the relief of a poor widow, whose sons were 
on the eve of being seized upon by her creditor. Her 
husband had been a prophet or teacher of religion, and 
we may gather from this the marriage of the clergy as 
well as of the priests, under the old economy. She shut 
the door, perhaps to keep off neighbours who might seize 
upon the oil that multiplied at this rate, and could scarcely 
be said to be any one's property, but which, nevertheless, 
was designed as a special gift to her. Her doing as she 
was bid, evidenced faith in the divine commission of Elisha. 
Her husband had probably been one of the seven thousand 
who bowed not the knee to Baal. The price of the oil both 
paid her debt and left her a competency to the bargain. 

8-27.—Shunem is now Solam on the south-west base 
of Little Hermon, and on the north side of the valley of 
Jezreel;... Hospitality, and more especially to ecclesiastics, 
may be recognised from this passage as a ciiStomaiy prac¬ 
tice in Israel. The prophet's chamber has become pro¬ 
verbial, from the chamber which, along with its simple 
furniture, is here described so graphically.... Elisha must 
have been a man of influence in high places, as appears 
from the offer he makes to the Shunammite; It is a fine 
answer On her part, expressive of her freedom from am¬ 
bition and adhesiveness to her own neighbourhood. On 
declining this, he put forth his miraculous power—or 
rather his gift of prophecy, on her behalf, she being, or 
affecting to hcj somewhat incredulous in the matter. And 
the prophecy had its exact fulfilment; 

He by this time had well earned the confidence of the 
Shunammite—so that when her son died she instantly re¬ 
paired to him. The story of the child's illness and death 
is simply and affectingly told; She did not cbmmunicate 
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tKe death to Gehazi, but put him off with the reply of all 
being well—reserving the circumstance for his master. 
Elisha here discovers his habitual intercourse with God in 
heaven, though he had not been told what had befallen 
the Shunammite—only inferring something extraordinary 
from her appearance. 

28-37.—Her communication to Elisha is briefly related 
here. She reminds him of what she had said in verse 16. 

... Elisha's first experiment failed—^he did not succeed 
through Gehazi; and, unlike to the Saviour, who healed 
those at a distance from Him, it behoved him to be pre- - 
sent himself ere the child should be restored. He seems 
to have gone in consequence of the Shunammite’s impor¬ 
tunity—who had no such faith in the message by Gehazi 
as the centurion had in the efficacy of our Saviour’s word, 
and for which he was so highly extolled by Him. But it 
was not by a simple word that Elisha succeeded in his 
miracle: He prayed, and seems to have been in great 
labour—and to have plied a busy and close instrumen¬ 
tality. There was great ado to effectuate the revival—as 
if in rebuke for counting on so great an achievement by 
the mere sending of a servant.... One can enter into the 
grateful reverence of the mother, and the profound obeis¬ 
ance which she rendered to the prophet. This is another 
of Elisha’s great miracles. 

38-44.—There socUis to have been a college of pro¬ 
phets at Gilgal, not at J ericho—for the prophets of whom 
we read there (ch. ii. 15) came thither to view the two— 
Elijah and Elisha. What took place there has given rise 
to the otl^r proverbial expression of “ death in the pot.” 
It may be observed here, as in innumerable other in¬ 
stances, that the miraculous power does not supersede a 
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previous instrumentality, as in the casting of meal by 
Elisha into the pot. This chapter on the whole gives a 
powerful impression of the profusion of Elisha’s miracles; 
and some of them come nearer to the character of those 
miracles which are recorded of our Saviour, than any 
others of which we read in the Old Testament: as the 
increase of the widow’s oil, though not altogether like, 
yet reminding us of the water turned at Cana into wine; 
and then the miracle at the close of this chapter, perfectly 
like our Saviour’s miracle of the loaves. It was the mul¬ 
tiplication of loaves at a word, or “ according to the word 
of the Lord.” 

2 Kings v. 1-14.—In this chapter there is a continu¬ 
ance of the same wondrous manifestations by the hand of 
Elisha. And we see furthermore the over-ruling provi¬ 
dence of God in this history of Naaman—in that through 
the incidental suggestion of a little captive girl kings 
were set in motion, and this beautiful and singularly 
instructive history was realized.... King Jehoram’s alarm 
was very natural; but he too got a lesson from the occur¬ 
rence here recorded respecting the true God, which should 
have told upon him, or if not, would aggravate his condem¬ 
nation : He was made tp knoW, by the message of Elisha, 
who it was with whom the power and supremacy of all 
things was really vested.... Naaman’s dignity was offended 
at the withholding of a personal attention to himself on 
the part of the prophet; but the want of his appearance, 
along with the simplicity of the prescription, would bring 
out more nakedly, and so more impressively, that the God 
of the prophet was indeed the living and the true God. 
But far the most precious lesson of this passage, and the 
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one of wKicli most frequent use has been made, is founded 
on the remonstrance of Naaman's servants to their mas¬ 
ter.—0 let us apply to the blood of Christ, and be washed 
from our sins at this sacred fountain, instead of attempt¬ 
ing by cumbersome and complicated and operose methods, 
to work out a righteousness of our own.... Let it again be 
well remarked, that the miracle did not supersede the 
necessity of Naaman—^who was the subject of the miracle 
—^having got something to do. In like manner, though 
redeemed by the blood of Christ, insomuch that the for¬ 
giveness of our sins is through this blood, (Eph. i. 7,) still 
it is through faith in His blood (Rom. iii. 25) that we 
obtain the remission of our sins. 

15-27.—Naaman was effectually taught by this mira¬ 
culous cure; and his return to Elisha, along with his 
acknowledgment of the true Grod, forms a good exhibition 
of him. It waSi however, somewhat overweening in him 
to desire some earth from Elisha, whether to build an 
altar with, or as a remembrancer of the prophet and of his 
land. There was also a want of thoroughness and of 
following the LoH fully, in the request he made for an 
indulgence^ which still Elisha seems to have granted. 
This is in harmony with many other evidences that occur 
in the Old Testament, of their economy being not a per¬ 
manent but progJressive one —a stage, as it were, towards 
the optimism of future times^—^and hence the manifold 
accommodations of which we read, because of the hardness 
of their hearts in that backward state of the world, or in 
those times of ignorance which God winked at.... The 
noble (Jisinterestedness of Elisha is contrasted with by the 
covetousness of Gehazi, ali^i the guilt of this aggravated 
by his falsehood^ But it did not escape the discernment 
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of the prophet, who proclaimed to him the transference of 
Naaman^s leprosy to his own person. There is a deal 
of graphic interest in this whole narrative. 

2 Kings vi. 1-7.—We have here the record of another 
miracle by him who exhibited this power above all others, 
and with astonishing variety. At this time he must have 
been, it would seem, in Gilgal, which he frequently visited, 
or Jericho, though he had a residence, too, in Samaria.... 
The banks of Jordan must have been wooded. It is re¬ 
markable here, too, that there was an instrumentality re¬ 
quired ere the iron was raised up—yet not an instrumen¬ 
tality, however, which had any natural tendency towards 
the accomplishment of the miracle. It would have been 
as great a miracle for the wood to have sunk and buoyed 
up the iron as for the iron to have risen by itself to the 
surface. But at times there is an instrumentality in a 
direction, at least, towards the desired consummation, as 
in our Saviour’s anointing with clay and spittle the eyes 
of the blind man. The line of demarcation between the 
natural and the miraculous is altogether a curious subject 
—but one on which we must be exclusively guided by the 
facts set before us in Scripture. 

8-23.—Elisha, by his preternatural discernment of the 
enemy’s counsels, was enabled to warn the king of Israel 
of all his hostile movements, who could thus make a 
timely avoidance of all the places where the enemy en¬ 
camped and was in force—though not without recon¬ 
noitring and verifying the situation of the adverse army, 
and so regulating his own proceedings as to save himself 
and his people from falling into the hands of the invader. 
... The king of Syria suspected that his own servants 
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betrayed his designs and made them known to the king 
of Israel.... Elisha, on being beleaguered by the forces of 
Syria, uttered another of the memorabilia of Scripture: 
“ They that be with us arc more than they that bo with 
them.'^ The prayer of Elisha was followed up by a won¬ 
drous revelation. Was it a reality or a vision? The 
blindness wherewith they who came to seize on him were 
struck was at least such a blindness that they could not 
discriminate places or people, and so they resigned them¬ 
selves to the guidance which led them into Samaria. 
When they got there, their usual power of vision was re¬ 
stored to them; and they saw themselves at the mercy of 
the king of Israel. Tlie Syrians, however, were treated 
with great lenity and generosity; and such was the im¬ 
pression on them that they desisted from the further in¬ 
vasion of Israel. Thus Elisha was made the instrument 
of a great national service. 

24-33.—The Syrians only desisted for some time from 
invading Israel; or, instead of doing it in a sort of irregu¬ 
lar and guerilla bands, they did it now on a large scale.... 
This, no doubt, is a tale of horror on the part of the Israel- 
itish woman; and no wonder that the king was so much 
affected by it. His misplaced indignation against Elisha, 
might have been grounded on the imagination of its hav¬ 
ing been in his power to avert the calamity, and that by 
not putting it forth he was in effect the inflicter of it. 
Elisha, with prophetic anticipation, saw what was coming. 
It is supposed that the king, repenting of his purpose, 
came down after the messenger to prevent the execution 
of it. While Elisha talked with the elders the messenger 
came;'but there is room for great diversity of interpre¬ 
tation as to the speaker who uttered what follows. It 
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may have been the king acknowledging that the evil was 
from the Lord, and that Elisha was not responsible; or 
it may have been the messenger, with a view to *lay the 
king's resentment; or it may have been Elisha, disclaim¬ 
ing that he had any part in it. The last words, however, 
are far likelier to be those of the king, giving up in de¬ 
spair all expectation of relief.... That destruction should 
have come on Israel notwithstanding the comparative in¬ 
nocence of Hoshea their last king, is in keeping with 
God’s general administration. National judgments are in 
return for the sins of many generations. 

2 Kings vii. 1-11. —These first verses prove that the 
king had made entry where Elisha was, who put forth his 
prophetic power and foretold a thing at the time incre¬ 
dible .... The denunciations upon unbelief are frequent 
throughout Scripture, as upon that of the lord in this pas¬ 
sage on whom the king leaned.... There is a counterpart 
between the noise of horses and chariots heard here, and 
the sight of them in ch. vi. 17. There might be an indefi¬ 
nite variety of conjectures on this matter, all equally prob¬ 
able, but it is far better not to indulge in them, and take 
the narrative as it is set before us. Altogether, this is a 
memorable Scripture story; and the adventure of the le¬ 
pers gives a dramatic interest to the whole. After satiating 
their hunger they gratified their avarice; but wisely and 
naturally reflected at length on the danger they incurred 
by keeping up the intelligence of what they had found 
from the people in the city. They first told the circum¬ 
stance to a head-porter, or porter in the gate, who told 
others, and they conveyed the grateful information to 
those within, or the king's household. 
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12-20.—The king was'naturally suspicious The paren¬ 
thesis is obscure—though more than one plausible mean¬ 
ing mi^ht he made out of it.... The decisive evidence of 
the Syrian flight being a real one, was the strewing of 
the road with the garments and vessels of the fugitives. 
So they went securely to the camp, where the abundance 
of provisions cheapened tliem to the rate that was fore¬ 
told. But all God’s predictions stand fast, and have their 
sure accomplishment—as the curse on Jericho and the 
curse of Jotham, so the curse pronounced by Elisha on 
the unbelieving lord: The people so thronged the gate 
in their egress from the city to the camp, that he was 
thrown down and trodden to death by them.... The sale of 
the provisions must have taken place in the camp itself.... 
There is a reference made here to what is narrated more 
obscurely at the end of the preceding chapter. We arc 
told more clearly and expressly in this place that the 
king had come down to Elisha ; and that the prophecy of 
a coming supply was directly addressed by him to the 
king himself. There is nothing which calls for particular 
commentary in this chapter. 

JunCy 1844 . 

2 Kings VIII. 1-15.—The Shunammite’s land must have 
been somehow taken possession of or confiscated during 
her absence.... Gehazi must have been a leper at the time 
that the king talked with him. It was a happy provi¬ 
dence for the Shunammite that she should have presented 
herself during this conversation. 

Elisha’s fame must have been great among the gran¬ 
dees of various countries. It is not said whether he ac- 
cepted of Ben-liadad's present. The answer of Elisha im¬ 
ported that for aught which the disease was to effectuate, 
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he might or would recover, hut nevertheless th^t he would 

certainly die—which ho did by the hand of violence_ 

Hazacl’s reply might be variously interpreted—“ Thy ser¬ 
vant is a dog, and can he do this great thing, this thing 
of great power V Or, “ Is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do this great thing, this thing of great and mon¬ 
strous barbarity?” HazaeVs account to Bon-hadad im¬ 
plied falsehood, and the assassination abominable and 
perfidious cruelty. Elisha's prophecy in all likelihood 
suggested the deed—which does not mitigate its atrocity, 
but just affords another of the manifold examples of God 
effecting His designs by the instrumentality of wicked 
men. There is every appearance of the same thing in 
the case of Jeroboam—that is, of Ahijah's prophecy being 
tlio cause of his lifting up his hand against Solomon. 

16-29.—These intermarriages of the two houses did a 
world of mischief. It advanced the wickedness of Judah 
to tliat of Israel in its worst form, even to the degree of 
Allah's, which was more atrocious than Jeroboam's. Yet 
God remembered David—showing mercy unto thousands 
of those who love Him, while He visits the iniquity of 
fathers upon their children to the third and fourth genera¬ 
tions. God's judicial dealings with the posterity of the 
righteous and the wicked are worthy of all observation.... 
The attempt of Joram to reduce Edom, though signalized 
by victory at the first, yet failed upon the whole. We 
may see how the greatness of David and Solomon, in re¬ 
spect of territory, is trenched upon and taken away in suc¬ 
cessive portions from their wicked descendants.... The 
marriage of Ahaziah with Athaliah, was another most de¬ 
leterious affinity for Judah. She was the sister of Ahab. 
It is remarkable that father and son should have married 
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—the form(a' the niece and the latter the aunt. Is Atlialiah 
the same with the daughter of Ahab mentioned in verse 
18 ?—for she is hero called the daughter of Omri. There 
is a certain latitude in the Hebrew, as to its manner of 
expressing the degree of relationship—so that the same 
person may perhaps be named the son or daughter cither 
of the immediate or remote parent. Seeing that the 
royal families were now so closely connected, let us not 
wonder at their joint and common policy in the prosecu¬ 
tion of wars. 

2 Kings ix. 1-10. —Elisha again appears on the stage. 
It is a ])rophetic message in this instance, as in a former 
one, which stirs up the destined successor against the 
reigning monarch—who not necessarily from a pure sen¬ 
timent of loyalty to Heaven, but it may be from the im¬ 
pulses of his own ambition, performs tlie orders or fulfils 
the purposes of the most High. Tliis is obviously true 
of Jehu, who exhibits in the wiiole of liis strange and im¬ 
petuous career, a mixture of zeal, we think, for the Lord 
of Hosts, with the fervour of his own human propensities. 
There seems a certain factitious regard for the honour 
of God to have entered into the complication of those 
motives by which he was actuated. He was surrounded 
with captains, and was probably a commander of high 
rank in tlie army of king Joram. There might such 
notices pass from the messenger to Jehu, and such in¬ 
timations be given to his own spirit as might beget in 
him the confidence of a real and valid commission. It 
was indeed a work of fell but righteous extermination 
that was'Tut into his hands., The sins more particularly 
of Jezebel cried for vengeance. The prophecy respect- 
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ing her was tantamount to a command, and was so acted 
upon. 

11-29.—There must have been sometliing preternatural 
in the appearance of the messenger, which made Jehu’s 
companions call him mad. They very readily, however, 
gave in to and acted on the intelligence which Jehu gave 
them. Jehu’s was evidently a military post at Ramoth- 
gilead. Every thing prepared the way for the fultilment 
of Elijah’s prophecy respecting Ahab, whose blood was 
licked by dogs in the pool of Samaria—at which place, and 
not at Jczrecl, Naboth was slain; and so the blood of botli 
was licked by dogs at the same place. But the vineyard 
of Naboth at Jezrcel, the subject of Ahab’s crime, was 
also made tlie scene of God’s judgments respecting it. 
Jehoram his son was cast into this fiedd where, agreeably 
to the curse, (1 Kings xxi. 24,) his body would be eaten 
by tlie fowls of the air.... It was beyond the limits of 
Jehu’s commission, at least as recorded, that he should 
have slain Ahaziah—though in this, too, there is the cha¬ 
racter of a righteous judgment. The whole of this passage 
forms a piece of very grajJiic history—more especially the 
approach of Jehu to Jezreel_There is a seeming discre¬ 

pancy between verse 29, and ch. viii. 25, explained either 
by imperfect years being sometimes counted and some¬ 
times not, or by the supposition that the commencement 
of Joram’s reign may have taken place some months be¬ 
fore his father^s death, and that this may have been the 
date referred to in the former passage, though not in the 
,latter one. 

30-37.—Jezebel, the arch-delinquent, meets in an ex¬ 
traordinary way the approach of Jehu—perhaps thinking 
to overawe him by the dress of royalty. She reminds 
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him of Zimri who slew all the house of Baasha, (1 Kings 
xvi. 12,) just as Jehu was now proceeding to destroy all 
the house of Ahab_There is a graphic etFcct in the look¬ 

ing out of the two or three eunuchs. N.B.—Inspiration 
could have told absolutely whether the number was two 
or three—but mark how inspiration accommodates itself, 
and leaves part even of what is recorded to the human fa¬ 
culties_Elijah said (1 Kings xxi. 23) that dogs should 

eat Jezebel by the wall of Jezreel; and here wc read of 
her blood being sprinkled on the wall of the house from 
which she was thrown, and at the foot of which she must 
have been trodden down by the horses and eaten by the 
dogs. Her carcass became literally as dung, and nothing 
of her person remained whereof they could say, “ This is 
Jezebel.’^ Jehu seems not to have remembered the pro¬ 
phecy of Elijah at the time he gave orders for the burial 
of Jezebel; but it was brought to his mind afterwards by 
the intelligence that the do^s had eaten her flesh—as 
was written. She was of pre-eminent wickedness, and 
has attained a proverbial notoriety, 

2 Kings x. 1-11. —It was clearly within the commission 
of Jehu to cut off all the family of Ahab; and we can 
have no doubt that zeal for the Lord was in part the im¬ 
pellent principle of his doings, though his own selfish pas¬ 
sions should have been mingled with it.... The rulers of 
Jezreel, it is conjectured, were in Samaria, because they 
had been sent there along with Ahab's descendants, either 
when Joram went out on his expedition to Syria, or after 
his death, to save them from the violence of Jehu when 
making post-haste to Jezreel. The message was one of 
defiance, and one which terrified into submission the rulers 
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to whom it was sent—nay, into a compliance with the 
order of Jehu for the execution of those children whose 
guardians they were. There is a coarse and revolting bar¬ 
barity in this sad narrative.... Jehu's speech, in verses 9 
and 10, seems intended to reconcile tho people to what 
had been done as being consistent with the duty of the 
immediate agents, and to be resolved into the will of God: 
“ You the people are not to be blamed; you had no parti¬ 
cipation in these deeds of violence, and are righteous or 
innocent of them all. I admit that I have conspired, as 
Jezebel reproached me, against my master; but if I am 
to be condemned because of his slaughter, what ought to 
be your condemnation of the men who slew all these? 
The truth is that none of us are to be reckoned with, be¬ 
ing but the executors of that word which tho Lord spake 
concerning the house of Ahab by the mouth of Elijah—and 
not an iota of which can fail ”.... The commission probably 
extended from the slaughter of Ahab's sons to his prin¬ 
cipal officers and great men, whether civil or ecclesiastical, 
as well as his more distant relatives. They are all de¬ 
signated, in verse 11, as being his, and of his house, and 
so he left none of them remaining. These last things 
were done at Jezrecl. 

12-27.—Though we are not told that he had any charge 
laid on him to slay the kindred of Ahaziah, yet his doing 
this formed no exception to the sentence of approval after¬ 
wards passed on him by God for what he had done to the 
house of Ahab .... Jehonadab, it would appear from the 
thirty-fifth chapter of Jeremiah, was one of the worthies of 
Israel. The two went together in company; and though 
Jehu put forth a deceitful feeling, Jehonadab seems to have 
been privy to and to have connived at it. On the system 
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of a progressive morality, there may have been a tolera¬ 
tion on the part even of the good, for wliat now could not 
be regarded with complacency. It was a fell contrivance, 
gnd most relentlessly gone through. Jehonadab was so far 
art and part in it, that, along with Jehu, he took care 
that none but the worshippers of Baal should be impli¬ 
cated in the coming catastrophe. The burnt-otfering was 
that which the chief priest of Baal had rendered to the 
object of their idolatry. The utmost possible degradation 
was inflicted on the temple of Baal, by turning it into a 
draught-house, after the terrible work of slaughter had 
been completed therein. 

28-36.—Jehu wholly destroyed Baal, yet clave to the 
sins of Jeroboam. There was a clear line of demarcation 
between these two grades of wickedness, as is exemplified 
on this occasion. It is remarkable, that keeping as he did 
by the lesser wickedness, he should have received from 
God the approving testimony which he did—though it was 
confined, no doubt, to what he had done unto the house of 
Ahab. It looks as if particular good actions will be reward¬ 
ed, even though there should be such a generally wrong con¬ 
dition of the soul as makes it fall short of salvation. It is 
the same with a cup of cold water given to a disciple, 
which many would do even though not true and entire 
disciples themselves. But perhaps such rewards are tem¬ 
poral—as Jehu's was—in having the throne secured to 
his family to tlie fourth generation. 

The description here given of HazacTs doings is not so 
particular as was Elisha!s prophecy respecting them, and 
in whiqli he foretold the shocking cruelties that he would 
perpetrate. ' 

Thus much for Jehu, a noted scriptural character, and 
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who has even attained a proverbial notoriety—the impe¬ 
tuous driver is termed a Jehu. 

2 Kings xi. 1-11.—^Though there was none of more 
consummate wickedness than Jezebel, yet Athaliah has 
always impressed me as being, more characteristically than 
even she, the Lady Macbeth of Scripture. Such was her 
lust of power, that to make way for it she was the mur¬ 
derer of her own grandchildren. Joash was saved, how¬ 
ever, from the general massacre, and hid by his aunt for 
six months in the house of the Lord. Jehoiada, who was 
either high priest or agent for him in the temple, both 
wisely planned and successfully executed the deliverance 
of the only surviving son of Ahaziah. The people of 
Judea, however, were under a female reign for six years, 
and that by tlie daughter of Omri, and therefore the 
sister of Ahab. It is fancied by some that she may have 
been actuated by a sort of implacable madness for the 
slaughter of so many of her kinsfolk, and that by the ene¬ 
mies of an idolatry which she was determined to uphold— 
or it may be by the terror of herself being included in the 
exterminating commission tliat had already been execut¬ 
ed on so many of her relatives.... The king’s house is the 
house in which Joash was kept, who had been shown to 
the rulers, and was called king in verse 8.... It does not 
follow that this transaction took place on the Sabbath, 
though it was in a great measure committed to those 
whose business it was to do Sabbath duty.... Both the 
king’s house and the temple had to be guarded; and all 
was prepared by the counsel of a very able tactician for 
crowning and proclaiming Joash in front of the temple, 
or “ along by the altar and the temple.” 
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12-21.—The joyful concurrence of the people—whose 
judgments are often wrong, hut feelings often right— 
niay he regarded as an homage of their conscience to 
the true religion, as well as of their sense of justice to 
the legitimate claims of the true and proper heir to the 
crown. Athaliali’s, too, was probably an odious and tyran¬ 
nical reign. There is something impressively graphic 
in the description of her alarm, and of the young king's 
coronation, which seems to have been proceeded with in 
the regular and customary way, or “ as the manner was.” 
The call of “ Treason, treason ! ” by Athaliah, was respond¬ 
ed to by a prompt command for her execution on the 
part of Jehoiada, and by as prompt an obedience on the 
part of the soldiery—which execution took place beyond 
the preciiicts not of the temple only, but of the courts 
of the temple; the people thereafter willingly yielding 
themselves to the righteous sway of Jehoiada, who pre¬ 
sided over the two covenants—first between the Lord on 
the one side, and the king and people on the other; and, 
secondly, between the king on the one side, and the 
people on the other. They then proceeded to destroy the 
whole apparatus of idolatry, and made away with Mat tan 
its high priest. The whole of this revolution seems to 
have been executed with the full and general consent of 
the multitude ; and so Joash was firmly seated on his 
throne, his full name being Jehoash, like as Joram was 
also Jehoram. 

2 Kings xii. 1-16.—After stating the synchronism be¬ 
tween the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel, the his¬ 
torian ;^oceeds to tell us of4he righteousness of Jehoash’s 
reign, so long as he was under the wholesome tutorship of 
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Jehoiada, whose influence with the young king was all 
on the side of God and goodness. Like many other, 
however, of the good kings, he still tolerated the high 
places where the people ofiered the sacrifices which should 
have been made at Jerusalem. Still he cared for the 
temple, and issued a royal order for its repair, and this 
from the money exacted of every man by the rules and 
according to the estimations of the law, as well as from 
the frecwill-olfcrings. The priests, however, were negli¬ 
gent, and it was therefore taken out of their hands. 
They were prohibited from raising any more money by 
private channels—for they had not rendered it up, but it 
is to be feared reserved it for their own use; and so the 
method was fallen upon of a collection at the door, which 
was given to faithful men —so faithful that they did not 
need to be reckoned with; and these expended it on the 
workmen, not for replacing, it would seem, the furniture, 
but for repairing the fabric of the temple. The money 
which belonged to the priests by the ordinations of the 
law, was not mixed up with the collection, which seems 
chiefly, if not altogether, to have been composed of free- 
will-ofibrings—a fine example of the voluntary method for 
the support of religion;—^and as the priests had a legal 
maintenance at the same time—a most fitting example 
of the combination which might take place between the 
Voluntaty and the Established. 

17-21.—It is not stated here that Joash lapsed into 
idolatry—^but so it was. .. Gath was at present under the 
dominion of Judah ; and Hazael must have reached it by 
a detour ere he directed his march to Jerusalem.... It was 
a lamentable spoliation by which Joash bribed away 
Hazael from the holy city, even the holy things that were 
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in the house of the Lord; though in his state of degene¬ 
racy it may have been less felt than it otherwise w'ould 
have been. In thus despoiling the temple, he was undo¬ 
ing the work of his own hands. This invasion of Judea 
by Hazael may be regarded in the light of a punishment 
on Joash. But the consummation of his punishment in 
this life was the conspiracy of his own servants who took 
away his life. The idolatrous tendencies of his maternal 
family adhered to him—repressed during the life of his 
deliverer and preceptor Jehoiada, but breaking out after 
his death. 

2 Kings xiil 1-13.— The history reverts to Israel, 
whore we have an unexcepted scries and succession of 
wicked kings. It docs not appear, however, that Jehoa- 
haz went further than to follow the sins of Jeroboam. He 
did not attain to the enormities of the house of Ahab, in 
that he worshipped Baal. The anger of the Lord was 
nevertheless turned against him, and Hazael—that for¬ 
midable enemy both to Judah and Israel—was, as before, 
the instrument of vengeance. Yet how placable is God ; 
and how He interposed for the deliverance of the land 
when its king besought mercy at His hand !... There are 
various opinions as to who this saviour was—an angel— 
or a general not named—or Elisha still alive—or Jehoa- 
haz himself, now helped to greater prosperity and suc¬ 
cess—or, finally, his son Joash, of whom we read below 
that he at least recovered the taken cities of Israel from 

Ben-hadad the son of Hazael_Could the grove which 

remained in Samaria be that which Ahab made? (1 Kings 
xvi. 33.).. . The story of Hazaels doings, in verse 7, bears 
out the prophecy of Elisha.... There must have been a sad 
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work of exterminating violence to warrant the expression 
of his making the Israelites “ like the dust by thrashing.” 
Yet what obstinate perversity on their part, notwith¬ 
standing, that neither the severities of Hazael nor the 
mercies of God could reform them ! 

Joash was of the same grade with his father in wicked¬ 
ness. lie seems to have been a successful warrior, as we 
read both here and in the book of Chronicles, under the 
reign of Amaziah, as shortly noticed in this place. 

] 4-25.—Elisha now comes forth for the last time on the 
living stage of this world. Even the sinful Joash is moved 
by the tidings of his last illness; and on visiting him, 
gives way to the emotions of reverence and sorrow. This 
is in no way a rare phenomenon—the homage which un¬ 
questioned goodness draws from even bad men. He pays 
the same compliment to Elisha that Elisha did to Elijah. 

... Moses was blamed for striking the rock twice, and Joash 
for not striking the ground often enough. There may 
have been unrecorded accompaniments that would explain 
these respective condemnations, as perhaps an impetuous 
anger, or even unbelief on the part of Moses—and a cer¬ 
tain contemptuous unbelief on the part of Joash. At aU 
events, the transaction between him and Elisha served the 
purpose of a prophecy; and he had no claim to being 
told beforehand of the connexion between the number of 
his strokes upon the floor and the number of his victories 
over Syria. 

And the chapter closes with the fulfilment of the pro¬ 
phecy, in that Ben-hadad the son of Hazael was beaten 
three times.... The passage here, compared with verses 5 
and 6, gives countenance to the idea that Joash was the 
saviour whom the Lord gave to Israel, spoken of there by 
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anticipation. As the fruit of these victories, the children 
of Israel dwelt securely in their tents—(verse 5)—though 
Syria was not consumed, (verse 19.)... What a winning 
manifestation of God’s tenderness, and of His respect for 
a past covenant, in the compassion which he had for the 
children of Israel!... Hazael gave to his son and successor 
on the throne of Syria the name of the monarch whom he 
himself had dispossessed—probably in policy, and that he 
might the more reconcile his subjects to their new dynasty. 

2 Kings xiv. 1-16.— As there were gradations of evil in 
the wicked kings of Israel, so there were gradations of 
righteousness in the good kings of Judah. If many of 
the former did not attain to the wdekedness of Ahab, in 
that they worshipped not Baal, yet worshipped the calves 
of Jeroboam—many of the latter fell short of tlie perfec¬ 
tion of David, in that the people under them did sacrilice 
and burnt incense on the high places. I feel the import¬ 
ance of all those places in the later writings of the Old 
Testament where reference is made to the earlier places, 
as here to the written law of Moses.... Amaziah, inflated 
it is likely by his successes in Edom, sent a hostile mes¬ 
sage to Jehoash, which was contemptuously received and 

replied to_Beth-shemesh, where the consequent battle 

was fought, is a good way to the west of Jerusalem. The 
Israelites seem, on this and many other occasions, to have 
come round by the coast in their warlike approaches 
against Judea, and entered it from that direction_Ama¬ 

ziah was taken captive, but not killed, though it is not 
stated here how he was disposed of.... The history of the 
kings o'f Israel and Judahvis more intermingled at this 
place than usual 
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17-29.—These were sadly distempered times, when 
kings came to violent deaths by the perfidy of their own 
servants.... The history of Amaziah is given hero in brief. 
TIis successor was Azariah, alias Uzziah. He built Elath 
after the death of his father, who perhaps recovered it for 
J udah. 

The story reverts to Israel with the reign of Jeroboam 
the second, which was an unusually long one, whose 
wickedness* was of the lesser grade, or that of liis name¬ 
sake. The Hamath which he recovered, (verso 28,) may 
have been the Hamath even on the Oroiites, though it 
he said to have belonged to Judah, which it might have 
done in virtue of the conquests of David, but which never¬ 
theless he restored to Israel as well as the coast from the 
mouth of the Orontes, (verse 25,) to the sea along the 
plain of Esdraelon. The distance of Hamath is no ob¬ 
jection to its being the town here mentioned—for Da¬ 
mascus is alike distant.... The mention of Jonah here, the 
oldest of the prophets whose proj)hetic writings have come 
down to us, is peculiarly interesting. His being the son 
of Amittai identifies him with the Jonah who was sent 
to Nineveh—and on an errand, too, which bespeaks the 
same tenderness and goodness and forbearance on the part 
of God, as is here so beautifully and touchingly set forth 
in the case of sorely afflicted Israel.... One explanation of 
“ not any shut up, nor any left is plausible: That things 
which are valuable are shut up, kept in a place of secu¬ 
rity—that things of little or no value are left; and so 
that there was none, either high or low, remaining who 
could help Israel. 

2 Kings xv. 1-12.—The reign of Azariah, or Uzziah, 
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I was of extraordinary length; but the visitation of leprosy 

I which came upon him must have affected his publicity and 

i usefulness. The cause of this judicial infliction is not 

I stated here, and would have been inexplicable but for 
another and distinct portion of the Bible. Let us not 
' wonder, then, that in its brief histories wo should at times 
I meet with what we cannot account for.... Jotham seems 
I to have acted as viceroy during the whole of his father’s 
abode “ in a several house”—that is, from the commence¬ 
ment of his leprosy to his death. 

Then follows a passage of Israelitish history. The next 
1 reign to that of Jeroboam the second was very short, it 
being only six months. Zachariah did evil in the style 
and up to the degree of the wickedness of Jehu. The 
sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat are often referred to 
as the standard of the less sinful among the kings of Is¬ 
rael. The violent death of Zachariah was judicial, and a 
fulfilment of the word to Jehu—that his dynasty should 
last till the fourth generation. 

13-31.—The history of Israel becomes now of a very 
disjointed and tumultuous character—first one usurper 
reigning only a month, and then despatched by another 
usurper, who reigned ten years, and during that time per¬ 
petrated the most horrible cruelties in those places wliich 
did not acknowledge him.... Assyria proper was east of the 
Tigris, its capital being Nineveh—whereas Syria lay be¬ 
tween, its capital being Damascus.... Menahem seems to 
have been a person of great energy, and so far confirmed 
the kingdom in his hands as to leave it in his family, 
though 4t did not long abide there—^his son Pekahiah be¬ 
ing dethM|aed by a new usurper at the end of two years. 
Argob and^Arieb, with fifty Gileadites, were the imme- 
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diate agents of Pekah in this conspiracy. In his reign of 
twenty years the Assyrians made a fresh invasion of 
Israel, and took captive a whole tribe—the first of those 
successive captivities of which we read. Another conspi¬ 
rator arose, of the name of Hoshea, and dispossessed Pekah 
both of his throne and of his life. It is remarkable of all 
these wicked kings that they are said only to have reached 
the lower standard of wickedness—that is, of Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat.... The worship of Baal seems to have 
ceased from the days of Ahab. 

32-38.—The history now reverts to Judah; and in this 
passage we have a brief narrative of the righteous reign 
of Jotham—tliat is, righteous in the secondary or usual 
degree of it which was observed by the good kings of 
Judah, who, generally speaking, fell short of David's per¬ 
fection, in that he restricted the offerings and sacrifices 
of the law to the one place which God had fixed upon. 
Jotham did as his father Uzziah had done, of whom we 
read that he did as his father Amaziah had done, who also 
tolerated the high places. We read little of Jotham in 
this place. The solitary act recorded of him is that he 
built the higher gate of the temple.... It was a natural 
alliance for two idolatrous kings, those of Syria and Israel, 
to combine against a worshipper of the true God. Yet it 
is so mentioned as to give the understanding of this hav¬ 
ing come upon Jotham in the form of a judicial visitation 
—for we read, that it was the Lord who sent llezin and 
Pekah against Judah. This, however, is only spoken of as 
commencing in the reign of Jotham, who seems to have 
died peaceably though at the early age of forty-one. 

2 Kings xvi. 1-9.— Ahaz is one of the most notorious 
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I of the kings of Judah. It is not said here that like Ahah 

i he worshipped Baal; but he seems to have arisen above 

! the generality even of Ahah’s predecessors or successors 

in wickedness—^for not only did he walk in their way, but 
i made his sons to pass through the fire, according to the 

I abominations of the heathen. The passing through the 

I fire was cither for sacrifice, when there was no actual 

I burning to death, or for lustration when there was a 

passing between fires, or rapidly through fire, for the ])ur- 
pose of purging or purifying. His religious observances 
in high places would differ from those of Judah under 
their good kings—partaking of the idolatry of his general 
worship .... Elath, a port on the Red sea, which had been 
i restored to Judah, (ch. xiv, 22,) was nefw retaken by the 
! Svrians from Ahaz. On this he called in, or rather im- 

I . . 

I jilored the aid of a more distant monarch—the king of 
Assyria, (Tiglath-i)ileser,) to deliver him from the power of 
the confederacy between the Icings of Syria and Israel, 
j He interposed with great effect, at least in the nearer to 
i himself of the two kingdoms, taking the capital of Syria, 
making its people captive, and killing its monarch.... 
Ahaz, in his message to Tiglath-pileser, professed himself 
! to be his servant, in the form of a humble entreaty, and 

i not of a demand for assistance, and sacrilegiously bribed 

; him with the sacred treasures of the temple. 

. 10-20.—We hero perceive the idolatrous tendency of 

i Ahaz in the fancy that he conceived for the heathen 
altar at Damascu.3—a pattern of which he sent to Urijah 
i the priest, who most disgracefully lent himself to the 
I executioh of Ahaz’s impious^design. We have here Eras- 
tianism in its most glaring deformity! The substitu¬ 
tion of this altar for the brazen altar of burnt-offerings 
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before the temple was a very daring act of impiety. God^s 
altar was removed northward to an obscure part of the 
court, while that of Ahaz, called here “ the great altar,” 
was in front of the temple, and upon it, instead of the 
otlier, orders were given that all the prescribed otferings of 
the law should be made. Some think that the brazen altar 
was made use of by Ahaz as an oracle; otliers, instead 
of “inquiring” put “requiring:” “1 shall mallfe of it 
whatever use I may afterwards require.” The obsequi¬ 
ous priest did all that he required. The enormities of 
Ahaz were extended to other things in and about the 
temple: lie took sacrilegious liberties with the brazen 
sea, and other parts of the furniture of God's house. By 
turning away the king’s entry into the house of God, 
he seems to have desisted from entering it any more him¬ 
self. It is said that he did this for the king of Assyria 
—perhaps to please him, by his open renunciation of the 
true worship. Aliaz died young—at the age of thirty- 
six—one of the most eminently wicked of the Jewish 
kings. 

2 Kings xvii. l-6.-^Hoshea, who is recurred to here, 
though a conspirator and man of blood, was not so wicked 
as the kings of Israel who were before him. Yet under 
his reign took place the great catastrophe of the Israelites. 
This is in keeping with much of other history. The over¬ 
throw of a nation and church is not averted by the refor¬ 
mation which often precedes it. It is a judgment brought 
on by4he accumulated guilt of ages, and not turned aside 
by the comparative virtue of the age in which it is in¬ 
flicted. And so the reign of good Josiah did not stay the 
fii'st destruction of Jerusalem and its temple, any more 
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than the virtue of Louis XVI. stayed the revolution in 
France. There are many other examples, strikingly illus¬ 
trative of the corporate methods of God's administration. 
All lloshoa's servilities to Shalmaneser did not avert the 
dethronement of the king or the captivity of Ins people.... 
The country to which the Israelites were carried at the 
first being Assyria gives great colour and countenance to 
such peculations as those of Dr. Asahel Grant, in his 
account of the Nestorians, respecting the present locality 
of some at least of the ten tribes.... Gozan is the same, it 
is thought, with that which Ptolemy called Ganzenities, 
and is now Kansehan. 

7_23.—Here follows a recital of the provocations and 
rebellions of the Israelites, given in explanation or in vin¬ 
dication of the Divine procedure at this the consummation 
of their history in the land of Canaan: They walked in 
the statutes of the heathen, and also in the statutes which 
the idolatrous kings of Israel had made ; they built them 
idolatrous high places everywhere, from the solitary 
tower of the watchman to the large and fenced city;—and 
all this in resistance to light, and to the voice of prophets 
whom God sent among them from time to time. But 
they would not believe; and the testimonies or remon¬ 
strances which did not reclaim only hardened them the 
more. Among other enormities, they crowned all by the 
service of Baal—a service which seems to have been dis¬ 
continued for some time, but for which, nevertheless, and 
agreeably to the national or corporate principle on which 
God deals with mankind, the existing generation are 
reckoned with—a principle recognised by our Saviour, in 
Matt, xxiii. 35, when He te*lis the people whom He is ad¬ 
dressing that upon their generation would come all the 
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righteous blood that had been shed upon the earth, and 
more particularly by their ancestors. This judicial mani¬ 
festo comes in at the fitting place. Judah also is adverted 
to, but its time had not yet come. The captivity of Israel 
into Assyria is related to the great sin which Jeroboam 
had made them to sin ages before. What was thus ful¬ 
filled was just what had been prophesied. 

24-31.—There is a similar lesson given to these'pagan 
settlors in the Holy Land which God formerly gave to the 
Philistines who had made seizure of the ark. He thus 
vindicates himself in the sight of the heathen. The visi¬ 
tation seems to have been understood as having come from 
the God of Israel, whom, however, according to their own 
system of polytheism, they regarded as but a local though 
a very powerful Deity—powerful within Hj^s own domain. 

... The captivity must have been so large as that all the 
priests had been taken away.... To teach how to fear is 
mci’cly to teach how to worship. All they who feared 
God are several times adverted to even in the New Testa¬ 
ment, as descriptive merely of the Jewish proselytes.... A 
strange mongrel religion was the result of the king of 
Assyria’s arrangement by which he grafted so much of the 
Israelitish method on the old practices of these idolaters; 
and so they retained their own gods, who are here intro¬ 
duced to us according to their names of barbarous sound 
and character. 

32-ll.—It does not suit always to make priests of the 
lowest of the people. We can imagine an entire and ener¬ 
getic piety that will break its way through all disadvan¬ 
tages ; but apart from piety, what a miserable degrada¬ 
tion might be superadded to the desecration of the holy 
office!... There is an ambiguity in verses 33 and 34. The 
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thing meant might be, tliat the Assyrians feared the Lord, 
and served their own gods after the mannei of the na¬ 
tions from which tliey had transferred themselves; or, 
that they did both the one and the other after the man¬ 
ner of those whom they, the As.syrians, had transported 
from Samaria, that is, after the manner of the Israelites, 
who did both previous to their captivity. Again, it may 
well be asked, of whom is it said, in verse 31, that “they 
do after tlieir manners Some would affirm this of the 
Assyrians—others, of the Israelites. I should imagine 
the latter, were it not that verse 41, like verse 33, applies 
far more obvionslv to the new-settled invaders than to 

V 

the captives. Yet the verses from 34 to 41 are descriptive 
of the children of Jacob; and there are commentators 
who so understand it. It is on the whole a troublesome 
passage, though the difficulty docs not lie i i the general 
meaning, but in the special and detailed application of 
the particular verses. 

Jufy, 1844 . 

2 Kings xviii. 1-12. —We now enter on the reign of one 
who stands conspicuously out among the monarchs of Ju¬ 
dah—good king Hezekiah. It could be said of few indeed 
of David s successors that he did according to all which 
David did. The great majority of the righteous kings 
tolerated the high places, all of which Hezekiah swept 
away, and a fortiori, along with them the images and 
idolatrous groves wherewith the evil kings had replenished 
the land. Nay, so far did he proceed in this work of ex¬ 
tirpation, that he destroyed that most veperable and 
valued relic, Moses' brazen** serpent, because the children 
of Israel idolized it. There is something very interest¬ 
ing in the lengthened preservation of this monpment of 
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former times. We arc not told of its locality. The name 
which Hezckiah gave it seems intended to disabuse the 
people of their imagination of its sacredness—Nehushtan, 
or piece of brass_It is probable that David forms an ex¬ 

ception to the other kings spoken of in verse 5, he being 
king not of Judah alone but of all Israel. The superiority, 
however, of Hezekiah to Josiah is clearly affirmed here. 
The immediate consequence of this his righteousness was 
a great measure of temporal prosperity—insomuch that 
he felt strong enough to cast off his subjection to Assyria, 
and achieved victories over the Philistines.... The invasion 
and captivity of Israel by Shalmaneser, with the reason 
of his success, are here repeated in brief, being given at 
length in the preceding chapter. 

13-25.—Sennacherib king of Assyria, who must have 
come after Shalmaneser, between the fourth and fourteenth 
years of the reign of Hezekiah, invaded Judah even as his 
predecessor had ten years before invaded Israel. Hezekiah 
took alarm, and confessed himself an offender, probably in 
having ceased to serve Assyria (verse 7) as the kings be¬ 
fore him had done. With all his piety, he seems to have 
been of a timid and susceptible nature—for there does 
seem a want of confidence in God in his message to Senna¬ 
cherib, and an unhallowed freedom with God's property in 
the offerings by which he tried to appease his adversary. 

But he made nothing by these submissions. Senna¬ 
cherib seems to have taken his money, yet persisted in 
his inroad on the Jewish territory, till he and his great 

army came within hearing of Jemsalem_The insulting 

speech of Rab-shakeh, betrays an ignorance which is quite 
natural—ascribing to Hezekiah, first a human confidence 
in the king of Egypt; and then taking up the supposition 
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of a Divine confidence, and confounding the false gods, 
whose altars Hezekiah had, along with all false worship, 
taken away—confounding these with the true God, whose 
true worship Hezekiah had restored. There is a most 
haughty and irritating contempt expressed for the feeble¬ 
ness of Judah, as well as a false and blasphemous arrogar 
tion of a Divine warrant for the violence on which the 
Assyrians had entered. 

26-37.—The alarm of the Jewish rulers lest the people 
should be influenced by this speech of Rab-shakch, 
prompted the request that he would speak to them in the 
Syrian language—Syriacb, or, as in the original, Aramicb. 
The Jews at this time spoke Hebrew, but this veniacular 
tongue was exchanged for the Chaldee after the captivity. 
The request just kept Rab-shakeh more determinedly 
than ever by the Jewish language, in which he addressed 
himself to the people on the wall, so as if possible to 
shake their loyalty to their king, by which, however, they 
seem to have held fast—whether from principle or the 
dread of punishment from the authorities within whose 
reach they still were, does not appear. He plied them 
partly with threats and partly with promises, but without 
effect. They maintained a dead silence; but the rulers 
bore the tidings of what had passed, with a heavy heart, 
to their monarch_The obstinate and idolatrous imagi¬ 

nation of local deities breaks out in this address of Rab- 
shakeh ; and on the strength of his victories over other 
lands, protected by their own deities, does he menace a 
like result to them, -notwithstanding the protection and 
power the Hod of the Hebrews. 

2 Kings xix. 1-18.—Hezekiah again evinces his cha- 
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ractcristic sensibility—^liis, I apprehend, being that soft 
and delicate pathology which laid him feelingly open to 
the impressions both of fear and of piety.... The children 
having come to the birth, and there being no strength to 
bring forth, may signify that this is the crisis of our for¬ 
tune—the moment of danger and difficulty and pain—and 
we have not the means of such a successful extrication 
therefrom, as if not made good will terminate in death 
and destruction.... It is interesting to find Isaiah upon the 
stage of the direct history, whom we recognise among the 
highest of our scriptural authors.... Judah may well be 
called a remnant left, and left by Assyria, too, which had 
already made captive the ten tribes of Israel. The com¬ 
forting message of Isaiah to Hezekiah was realized by 
the event. A rumour of hostility from a far country may 
well be called “ a blast,” a breath of menace and of dark 
portent from the quarter whence it comes. Some think 
the Ethiopia here mentioned to have been the one in 
Arabia; but it gives a colour to its having been the 
Ethiopia south of Egypt that in Isaiah xx. S, 4, we 
have these two countries placed in conjunction, and with 
reference, too, to an Assyrian expedition.... It has been 
made a question whether the second insulting message 
from the king of Assyria to Hezekiah was after a conflict 
with Ethiopia. 

14-31.—Hezekiah gives way to his piety in prayer. It 
is worthy of remark that God is acknowledged both in this 
temple made with hands, and in the creation made'by His 
own word—as Him who “dwelleth between the chcrubims,” 
yet who “made heaven and earth.” Sennacherib sent 
Rab-shakeh to reproach the living God. Hezekiah ac¬ 
knowledges the victories of Sennacherib over other nations 
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and their gods, hut this because they wore no gods; and 
then calls on the true God to protect His own nation and 
vindicate His own name. In answer to this prayer there 
came a message from the great Isaiah—in great part spoken 
in the form of a message to Sennacherib, though in reality 
a message of or concerning him. Among Sennacherib’s 
other boastings he tells that he had digged and drunk 
strange waters, or waters not his own but belonging to 
others—accumulated often in reservoirs, and made to pass 
into them by subterraneous channels. He also says that 
he had dried up the rivers of besieged places, either by 
using them up for his own numerous army, or by divert¬ 
ing their courses from the cities which he blockaded. 
But God ascribes the glory of all these doings to himself, 
and tells of Sennacherib that he could do nothing unless 
by the permission and power that were given to him 
from above. The message then turns, at verse 25, from its 
denunciations against Sennacherib to promises and en¬ 
couragements towards Hezekiah. The land had been 
wasted by the Assyrians—^nevertheless it would spontane¬ 
ously yield enough to suffice for the first year, and also 
for the second, which was probably the Sabbatical year. 
Then they were to sow and prosper—all which, though a 
sign after the event, would confirm still further the faith 
of the nation, when it so turned out.... The remnant, in 
verse 31, is the remnant of Judah, dispersed and destroyed 
to a great extent by this invasion; and so, probably, was 
the remnant of verso 4, and not Judah as a whole in 
itself, though but a relict of all Israel. Many of this 
remnant shall go forth of Jerusalem, where they had 
taken refuge_Verse 31 aj^mits of a typical illustration. 

32-37.—Then comes the, denunciation on the king of 
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Assyria, which was executed in some unknown hut fear¬ 
ful manner. Not that the whole host were slain by the 
angel of the Lord, hut a certain number here specified, 

I on which the remainder, including Sennacherib himself, 
returned to his own land. Whether this destruction was 
by the direct infliction of a literal angel, or by a sudden 
disease, as a pestilence employed by God as His messen¬ 
ger, does not appear. Josephus says it was by a pesti¬ 
lence. I am always inclined to the plain and literal 
meaning of the Bible, when the Bible itself furnishes no 
correction or modification thereupon; nor would I seek in 
this passage for another meaning, any more than I would 
seek for it in the account given of the death of the first¬ 
born in Egypt by the hands of a destroying angel When 
they arose early in the morning—^that is, the survivors— 
they were all, that is the 185,000, dead corpses_It at¬ 

taches a mighty interest to the existing mound of Nine¬ 
veh, when one reads of these early notices of it—as the 
capital and place of residence of the old Assyrians. One 
likes, too, so ancient a reference to Armenia, the name of 
which also survives to our day, and the precise locality 
and boundaries of which I should like to understand—as 
well as its direction and distance from Nineveh, whence 
the parricides fled after the murder of their father. And 
what interesting materials the Bible afibrds in its record¬ 
ed succession of kings, for making out a connexion be¬ 
tween sacred and profane history! 

2 Kings xx. 1-11. —Hezekiah here makes exhibition 
again of a sensibility which seems quite characteristic of 
him. What a view it gives of the compassionate Jehovah, 
that He recalls His purpose, 3 nd grants a reprieve to the 
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supplicating and weeping monarch from the death which 
He had intimated for him—and this because He had heard 
liis prayer and seen his tears; promising not only a pro¬ 
longation of life to himself, but deliverance both of him 
and of Jerusalem from the king of Assyria! It is to be 
remarked, however, that it is for His own and David s 
sake—not for Hezekiah’s sake—another of the many in¬ 
stances in which the descendants of a righteous ancestor 
are dealt with mercifully because of the virtues of their 
progenitor. Here, too, we have the example of a cure 
announced supernaturally, yet effected naturally, or at 
least with the accompaniment of visible means.... I have 
no demand for the explanations which are offered, with 
the design of imparting plausibility to the narrative of 
the sign upon the sun-dial—but am satisfied with the 
statement as it is given, even as I am with the account of 
the sun standing still in the days of Joshua. 

12-21.—This message of the king of Babylon is stated 
here to have been consequent on the report that had 
reached him of Hezekiah's sickness. But in 2 Chron. 
i xxxii. 31, the purpose of the message is stated to be an 
inquiry into the wonder that was done in the land—so 
that he must have been made to know in some way of the 
miracle of the sun’s shadow having retrograded.... It 
appears also, from the second book of Chronicles, that 
Hezekiah was left to himself when he showed his treasures 
to the messengers from Babylon, and the reproving speech 
of Isaiah to him may therefore be regarded in the light 
of a judicial sentence, as well as a prediction uttered for 
the purpose of chastising and humbling the vanity of the 
Jewish Monarch. . It is well for him to have been thank¬ 
ful that there was to be peace and truth in his day; though 
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there is somewhat of the character of selfishness, too, in j 

his reply. The truth was to cease in the days of his j 

idolatrous successor; or, if it did not, may have been so | 

persecuted that the alliance between the peace and the | 

truth was broken up_Hezekiah ranks as the most right- ; 

eous of David's successors upon the throne. He seems I 

to have been a warlike prince at the commencement of | 

his reign, though it would appear that he also excelled in , 

the arts of peace, and was the author of great improve- ; 

ments in the metropolis. • j 

( 

2 Kings xxi. 1-9.—Manasseh succeeded his father when ! 

I 

a boy, but had a very lengthened as well as a veiy wicked | 
reign. He sinned, not as Jeroboam did, but as did Ahab j 
—who reached the highest degree of wickedness among ! 
the kings of Israel; but it is said in some of the prophets | 
that Judah even outpeered her sister in wickedness. It | 
seems to have been a prime enormity, both with Manas- i 
sell and Ahab, that they reared up altars for Baal. The | 
worship of the stars, or whole host of heaven, is enumer¬ 
ated among the signal abominations of this reign. The 
building of idolatrous altars, too, in the house of the Lord, | 
was such a sacrilegious impiety as the monarch of the | 
other kingdom had no opportunity of perpetrating. Al¬ 
together, it is a sad and dreary record of stout and resolute 
profanation. The outrage that is most singled out and 
commented on in this black and awful catalogue, is his 
setting an image of the grove in the Lord’s house. This 
may have been by a transference of the image that was 
in the grove (verse S) to the temple, or the erection of 
another like unto it; or, finally, a representation of the 
grove itself. 
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10-26.—Here follows the denunciation of the Lord 
against Judah by the mouth of his prophets—because 
their kings had done more wickedly than the Amorites 
whom they had destroyed: He therefore will deal out to 
them the measure of vengeance laid on Israel and the 
house of Ahab.... The wiping of Jerusalem as a dish, and 
turning it upside-down, strongly marks what the severities 
are and must be, which God has recourse to in conducting 
his moral and righteous administration.... The innocent 
blood shed by Manasseh was probably in his capacity as 
a persecutor of those who bowed not tlie knee to Baal, 
and so the alliance between peace and truth was broken 
up in his day. Manasseh seems to have been the prince 
of wickedness among Judah’s monarchs, even as his father 
Hezekiah stands at the head of David’s righteous succes¬ 
sors. He sinned pre-eminently in his own person, and was 
intent on the object of making Judah to sin also.... The 
reign of his son Amon was a short one; but the profli¬ 
gacy and wickedness do not seem to have been in the 
leas^; abated. He came fully up to his father in the enor¬ 
mities of his practice, walking in all his ways and serving 
his idols. Yet it does not seem to have forfeited all the 
loyalty of his people—^for, though slain by conspirators 
himself, these in their turn were slain by the people, and 
his son, the rightequs Josiah, placed upon the throne in 
his stead. 

2 Kings xxii. 1-10.—Josiah, too, walked in all the ways 
of David, even as his grandfather Hezekiah did—turning 
not aside to the rig^t hand or to the left. He commenced 
his reign in early boyhood, but by the age of twenty-six 
entered on the good work of repairing the temple—thereby 
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presenting a goodly specimen of what might he done by 
voluntary offerings in the service of religion.... The Book 
of the Law—the Pentateuch as left by Moses, or as framed 
chiefly out of the materials left by him—must have become 
very scarce in these days, that the single copy of it found 
in the temple could be brought to Josiah as a discovery. 
Its contents must have been previously unknown to the 
king. The likelihood is that the use of it was proscribed 
in the days of Manasseh; and that if the people were ever 
in the habit previously of having copies for their own 
private behoof, many of them may have been concealed 
or destroyed under a persecuting reign. The book found 
in the temple may have been the autograph, or original 
volume deposited by Moses in or beside the ark, and pre¬ 
served in the tabernacle and temple to this time. It cast 
up very seasonably. 

11-20.—The reading of it came with all the force of 
novelty and alarm on the mind of good king Josiah. Well 
might he have been put into dismay, on contrasting the 
law of God with the practice of his chosen people, and on 
the recital in his hearing of such .awful threats and 
denunciations as arc given forth in the book of Deutero¬ 
nomy ! He must have seen that the truth of God was com¬ 
mitted to the destruction of his kingdom; and accord¬ 
ingly, on consulting with his ecclesiastical men, and more 
especially with the prophetess Huldah, he found all his 
apprehensions verified_It is interesting to read of a col¬ 

lege in Jerusalem, though Poole tells us of various inter¬ 
pretations of it.... The prophetess confirmed the menaces 
of God's Book against the place and people, but minis¬ 
tered the same personal comfort to him which Isaiah did 
to his grandfather, in ^ving the assurance that there 
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should be truth and peace in his days.—“ Blessed is he 
that feareth alway,” whose heart is tender and humble, 
as was that of this good and righteous king f 

2 Kings xxiii. 1-8. —The reading of the law made a 
deep impression on the mind of Josiah, under which he 
assembled the ciders and people for the liearing of it. It 
adds to the picturesque elfect that he is set forth as stand¬ 
ing beside a pillar; and the whole service seems to have 
told with power on the consciences of those present. He 
had evidently their concurrence and co-operation in the 
work of destruction which was proceeded witli imme¬ 
diately on the idolatrous apparatus of Baal—all its furni¬ 
ture and vessels having been taken out of the temple, 
which had been so outrageously desecrated. He also put 
down the priests; and whereas it is said that he brought 
out the grove from the Lord's house and stamped it to 
powder, this would seem to indicate that not an image 
like unto the idol of the grove, but that a representation 
of the whole grove itself had been placed in the temple, 
as if in wanton defiance to the true and only God. There 
were sad orgies and abominations practised in places by 
the house of the Lord.—Come home to my conscience, 
Thou Almighty Spirit, and lay open to me the exceeding 
sinfulness of such sins as I have committed both imme¬ 
diately before and immediately after Thy holy sacrament. 
... The defiling of these places seems to have been accom¬ 
plished by placing or burning dead men’s bones upon 
them. 

9-20.—There is a difference of treatment between one 
set of priests and another: Some he brought out of all 
the cities of Judah, probablytt(^ Jerusalem, where, how- 
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ever, they were not allowed to join in the services of the 
temple or to approach the altar of God, and of them it is 
said that they had burnt incense in high places. Others, 
again, he slew, (verse 20,) of whom it is said that they 
were the priests of high places. There is this difference 
between them, that the former were of Judah and the 
latter of Samaria; and perhaps this other difference that 
the former may have made their offerings to the true God, 
yet unlawfully because on high places—the latter may 
have made theirs to Baal, It would seem as if the idola¬ 
ters had such respect to their altars and places of worship 
that they kept them from certain defilements, else they 
ceased to be fit for their religious services.... It is according 
to the custom of the Persians that horses and chariots 
should be consecrated to the sun.... It would appear, from 
verse 12, that there were altars made by king Ahaz which 
had not been destroyed by Hezekiah.... The mount of cor¬ 
ruption is said to be the mount of Olives, and so called 
because covered with the fabrics and dishonoured by the 
rites and services of idolatry. Those on the right hand of 
this mount must have been on the south-east of Jerusa¬ 
lem _There is here the fulfilment of the remarkable pro¬ 

phecy uttered in the hearing of Jeroboam; and from 
which it would appear, though it be not in the direct nar¬ 
rative, that priests, the living priests of the time, were of¬ 
fered, as well as the bones of men previously dead and 
buried burnt upon the altar.... From what Josiah did at 
Beth-el and Samaria, it would apppear that his power ex¬ 
tended to these places, though beyond the limits of Judea. 

21-37.—We have here a brief intimation of Josiah’s 
having kept the passover; and how, in carrying out the 
directions of the newly-disqpvered law, he rid the land of 

'll 
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its various abominations. The eulogy pronounced on 
him in verse 25, is like that given of Hezekiah in ch. xviii. 
5; so that both may be regarded as the best of all David’s 
successors on the throne of Judah. It is said of Heze¬ 
kiah that he trusted in the Lord, and of Josiah that he 
turned to the Lord with all his heart, soul, and might. 

.. We are here presented with another striking instance 
of that peculiarity in the Divine jurisprudence by which 
the sins of Manasseh arc brought in judgment against 
a future generation—a judgment which the interven¬ 
ing righteousness of Josiah turned not away.... Josiah 
fell in early life—not forty—by the hands of the king of 
Egypt. 

I Jehoahaz, his son, lapsed into the wickedness of the 
evil kings ; and his doing according to all that his fathers 
had done, leaves us at liberty to suppose that the whole 
guilt and enormity of Manasseh may have been revived 
after the death of Josiah. 

And the next king (Jehoiakim) may have perpetuated 
this state of things—for it is said of him too, that he did 
evil in the sight of the Lord, according to all that his 
fathers had done. It is a pregnant clause—“ in the sight 
of the Lord,” who had respect unto the sin of Manasseh 
in his judicial dealings with his posterity. But let us 
also feel the bearing and application of the phrase in 
reference to our actual conduct.—0 that we at all times 
judged of ourselves as God judges, and thought of what 
ohr deeds are in His sight! 

2 Kings xxiv. 1-9» —Jehoiakim, appointed king by the 
power of llgypt, fell under the power of Babylon, whose 
king, Nebuchadnezi^ar, prevailed over Egypt, so as to 
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wrest from him the possession of a number of interme¬ 
diate countries. After the king of Judah rebelled against 
Nebuchadnezzar, it may have been at his bidding that 
the bands of Moabites and Ammonites, as well as Chal¬ 
deans and Syrians, made incursion upon the land—though 
they are said to have been sent by the Lord for the pur¬ 
pose of destroying Judah. He employs what instruments 
He pleases for tlie fulfilment both of His will and of His 
word. It was “ surely at His commandment that all this 
came upon Judah,” and according to what He had before 
threatened by His prophets—and this “ to remove Judah 
out of His sight for the sins of Manasseh,” and it is not 
said for the sins of Jehoiakim. In other words, God saw 
in Judah the fit subject for a judicial dealing because of 
the sins of an ancestor—an apt historical illustration of 
the doctrine of imputation: God executed judgment on 
Judah because he would not pardon the sins of Manasseh, 
the grandfather of their present king.... One should like 
to know precisely what the river of Egypt is. Could it 
be the most eastern branch of the Nile ? 

Let it be remarked, that Jehoiachin, who had but the 
sliort-lived reign of three months, is said to have sinned 
as his father had done, whereas Jehoahaz and Jehoiakim 
are said to have sinned according to what their fathers had 
done. They could not have said father in the singular of 
these two, the immediate sons of Josiah, without fastening 
the charge of having been an evil king on one of the 
most righteous of all who had sat on the Jewish throne. 

10-20.—Nebuchadnezzar seems first to have sent his 
servants to the siege of Jerusalem, and then to have come 
in person himself. It was to him that Jehoiachin, with his 
relatives and functionaries, came out, giving themselves 
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into his hands. Then took place not only a further spolia¬ 
tion of the temple, but what may be regarded as the first 
though not the full and final captivity of Judah—^yct such 
a one as but left the poorest of the land. He made the 
1 uncle of Jehoiachin king in his stead—the son, therefore, 

! of Josiah—changing his name from Mattaniah to Zedekiah. 

I He, too, did evil, even as his predecessor and nephew had, 
j and not only so, but rebelled against the king of Babylon, 

; who had placed him upon the throne. He did so, it is 
said, “ through the anger of the Lord,''— Quern Deus vult 
perdere, prius dementat That is a moral chastisement, 
by which one is precipitated into misconduct, which mi.s- , 
conduct again is the proximate cause of a physical inflic- ! 
tion—the final result, it may be, of a series of preceding 
transgressions. Zedekiah, because he did evil in the sight : 
of the Lord, was prompted to rebel against Nebuchad- i 
nezzar; and this was the immediate antecedent to him 
and his being cast out from God's presence. 

i 2 Kings xxv. 1-9.—The king of Babylon, naturally j 
1 indignant at the rebellion of Zedekiah, whom he had him- | 
self advanced to the throne, came against him with an 
arm of vengeance.... The breaking up of the city, and 
flight of its defenders, are graphically told, while a most 
severe and cruel retribution was inflicted on the now-fallen 
and discrowned monarch. There is a refinement of tor¬ 
ture in not meddling with his eyes till they had furnished 
him with the sight of the slaughter of his own children, 
and then putting them out. It is another specimen of 
the immutability of Eastern customs, that the putting out 
of the eyes Should still be a frequent punishment of those 
taken in war. We read no more of Zedekiah after his 
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being bound in fetters and carried to Babylon, though a 
predecessor of his re-appears in the narrative. In about a 
month after the catastrophe that came upon the king 
was the work of destruction carried further onward on the 
city of Jerusalem. It is only recorded, however, that 
every great man's house was burnt; for though, in the 
preceding clause, it is said that he burnt all the houses of 
Jerusalem, the next clause is not additional to but ex¬ 
planatory of the preceding—he burned all the houses, 
even, or namely, (instead of and) every great man's 
liousc by fire: He did over again what is stated in ch. 
xxiv. 14—spared the houses of the poorest. But the 
greatest and most fatal event of this second invasion was 
the destruction of the first temple. 

10-21.—And Jerusalem was destroyed as a place of 
strength by the breaking down of its walls. Not that 
there seems to have been an entire annihilation of the 
place, for though a multitude were taken away, yet the 
poorest of the land were loft, such as might till the ground 
about Jerusalem while they occupied its remaining houses. 
But the saddest catastrophe of all was the overthrow and 
spoliation of the temple—as narrated here, and as most 
feelingly and eloquently deplored by Jeremiah in his 
book of Lamentations. The more bulky and less valuable 
articles carried direct to Babylon, seem to be distinguish¬ 
ed from the implements of gold and silver which Nebuzar- 
adan took the charge of. But, more calamitous than this, 
he took of the remaining chiefs who had been left in the 
city after the flight, two priests, one of them the High 
Priest, three door-keepers of the temple, seven officials, 
and sixty others besides—all of whom he brought to the 
king of Babylon at Riblah. His thirst for vengeance was 
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not yet satiated—or perhaps the thing may have been 
done in the spirit of a calculating and cold-blooded policy. 
Thus the destruction of the first temple, and the first 
great captivity of the Jews, were consummated. 

22-SO.—As Isaiah deals with the history of Hezekiah, 
so does Jeremiah with this portion of the Jewish history. 
... We read favourably of Ahikam, the father of Gedaliah, 
in Jeremiah xxvi. 24. The captains who came to Gedaliah 
seem to have been Jewish captains, who, with their fol¬ 
lowers, had still survived the destruction that had been 
brought upon their country, and whom Gedaliah, now in 
the interest of the king of Babylon, persuaded to fiiithful¬ 
ness and loyalty. Ishraael, however, of the Jewish seed- 
royal, and who could less brook the subjugation of his 
country, conspired against Gedaliah and slew him, besides 
slaying Chaldees as well as Jews. This naturally made 
them afraid of the power of Babylonand he with his 
men, and the other captains who joined in the insurrec¬ 
tion, fled to Egypt. 

The concluding notice of Jehoiachin, who was the im¬ 
mediate predecessor of Zedekiah, and had been carried 
captive to Babylon, is interesting and affecting. The 
kindness shown to him was not by Nebuchadnezzar Iiim- 
self, who seems to have been a man of vengeance, but by 
his successor, Evil-merodach, and in the first year of his 
reign, too. It was a very long imprisonment that the poor 
Jewish king had been subjected to; and one cannot help 
rejoicing in the enlai^ement and comfort and distinction 
that, in the spirit of ^ relenting compassion, were conferred 
upon him Jjy the Babylonish monarch—so as that all the 
remaining days of hjis life were spent in the enjoyment of 
abundance and libefty. This is a fair and bright gleam, 
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at the close of a history in which the dark and the revolt^ 
ing greatly predominate. 


I. CHRONICLES. 

1 Chronicles i. 1-4.—All Scripture is profitable; and 
this record of names is not with^t its uses. It has been 
turned to great account in connecting the names of per¬ 
sons and places, and extracting therefrom conjectures 
more or less probable respecting the origin and r»ovement 
of nations. The genealogical process here fiows down¬ 
ward from Adam, or in the direct order instead of re¬ 
versely, as in the third chapter of Luke, or by an upward 
process ascending to Adam. It is the glory of Jewish 
history that whereas that of all other nations is involved 
in obscurity and fable, its first beginning can be definitely 
assigned; and besides this, it is connected by a clear 
pathway with the commencement of the world. There 
are abbreviations in this catalogue which must be under¬ 
stood to make out the full sense—that Adam begat Seth, 
and Seth Enos, &c. In the first three verses each name 
is related to the next, succeeded as father and son. Not 
so in the fourth verse, where Shem, Ham, and Japheth, 
are made to foUow each other, as the names of those in 
distinct generations did. This list then ‘ pre-supposes 
such a knowledge of history on the part of the reader, as 
that he will apprehend Noah to be the father, and Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth, to be his sons, and brethren t6 each 
other. This brief passage brings down the history of the 
woyld from the creation to the flood. 

5-16,—In pursuing the genealogy downward, the chro¬ 
nicler begins with Japheth, though the youngest of the 
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family, and takes up with Shem, the eldest, last He only 
carries the derivations from Japheth and Ham a little way, 
and so as that without interruption from their posterity 
he may present the descendants of Shem continuously. 
The names of Japheth's family which might be connected 
with Europe are Tarshish, (Spain,) Kittim, (Chittim,) and 
Dodanim, or according*to the Septuagint, Rhodanim. 
(Rhodes.) Pohioi. 

In connexion with the posterity of Ham we recognise 
Egypt in Mizraim, and Canaan speaks for itself In the 
circumstance of Nimrod being the founder of Babel, we 
find that Ham, so far from being confined to Africa, pene¬ 
trated a good way eastward into Asia, as far at least as 
the Euphrates; and Palestine seems to have been all his 
own. The Philistines are traced immediately to a grand¬ 
son of Ham; and not only are individuals but nations 
said to have sprung from Canaan—the veiy nations whom 
the children of Israel conquered or expelled from the land 
which God had allotted to them. It is interesting to 
mark that the Hamathites are included among them, pro¬ 
bably as far north as the Oroutes, where the city of Ha¬ 
math still remains. There is a glimpse of histoiy regard¬ 
ing the Caphtorims in Deut. ii. 23; and such glimpses are 
intermingled even with their genealogies, as hero in the 
notice taken of Nimrod. 

17-28.—Then follows the genealogy of Shem—carried 
downward among the generations of Israel, but with la¬ 
teral branches, too, of other descendants from Abraham. 
Aram, in a way somewhat analogous to verse 4, is not the 
brother \ut father of those whose names follow his in 
verse 17, who, thei^fbre, are the grandsons of Shem. (See 
Gen. 23.) Elatn, Asshur, and Aram stand associated 
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in my mind with the Assyrians and Persians. Is the 
Asshur here named the same with him who migrated 
from a land whence perhaps he had been expelled by the 
children of Ham, and built Nineveh ? (Gen. x. 11.) Verses 

17-23 here are nearly the same with Gen x. 21-29_ 

From Eber comes the name of Hebrew, applied to the 
holy nation. 

The genealogy recommences with Shem, and presents 
us with the lineal descent from him to Abrahani. Elato 
and Asshur are not traced further down, nor indeed any 
other of the sons of Shem but Arphaxad j and of his two 
sons Joktan is only carried foiw'ard one generation, while 
Eber is kept by as the father of God's selected people.... We 
recognise the names of two of Joktan's sons elsewhere— 
Ophir, famous for its gold, and Havilali, also nientioned 
as a land of gold in Gen. ii. 11. 

29-42 .—A good many of Abraham’s descendants, col¬ 
lateral to Isaac, are traced downwards, before the main 
genealogy of Israel is entered upon...; Nebaioth and 
Kedar occur as countries in Scripture. 

Keturah was not properly the concubine but the second 
wife of Abraham, and she is so designated in Gen, xxv. 1^ 
There is in the name of Midian, as one of Keturah’s sons, 

ground for referring to him the scriptural country of 
the same name close upon Moab; and Ephah is men¬ 
tioned as a son of Midian. Now Isaiah (ch. lx. 6) classed 
these together, just as in the next verse he couples Ne*- 
baioth and Kedar. 

Before taking up the genealogy of Israel, he presents 
us in brief with a certain part of that of Esau. He was 
the father of the Edomites; and we cannot fail to observe 
an identity between the nances of some of his descendants 
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and the names of certain places, and even nations, referred 
to in Scripture—as Teman, and more notorious still, Ama- 
lek, a people whom God had singled out for his heaviest 
judgments. Seir, in verse 26, is not of Esau, hut of 
another race, that is, of the Ilorites, who inhabited the 
land of Edom before it was taken possession of by the 
children of Esau. We arc made to understand, from Gen. 
xxxvi. 12, 20, 22, that Timna, the granddaughter of Seir 
the Horite, through Lotan, was the mother of Amalck, a 
nation obnoxious to God. ' 

43-54—There is so close a resemblance between this 
catalogue of the kings of Edom, and the one we have in 
the passage of Genesis xxxvi. 31-39, as might incline us 
to think that the one was copied from the other—at least 
substantially, if not altogether verbally so.... There is no 
mention in the earlier Scripture of the death of Hadar or 
Hadad; but the writer of the Chronicles stood in no need 
of documentary evidence to assure him of this; and so he 
interposes the simple clause, which is not wanting in im¬ 
pressiveness—“ Hadad died also” It would appear from 

the difference in the residences of these successive kings, 
that they were not hereditary, but elective, or perhaps in 
some cases monarchs by right of conquest_Jobab is un¬ 

derstood by some to bo the same with the patriarch Job. 
... Bozrah was one of the chief towns of Idumea. (Isaiah 

Ixiii. 1.) Teman was its capital city_Dukes differed 

from kings, in that the latter wore a diadem. They were 
crowned chief magistrates—though perhaps they might 
have had no greater power than the others. The last Hadad 
is si^alized above the others, in that the name of his 
wife 18 commemorated...»It is not clear to me whether 
these dukes werfe successive chief rulers, or the component 
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parts of an aristocracy, the families of which were kept 
up under the kings just enumerated. 

1 Chronicles ii. 1-12.—The enumeration of the twelve | 
sons of Israel begins with Reuben, the eldest of the fa- i 
mily; but of their succeeding genealogies the chronicler I 
begins with Judah, it being far the most illustrious. The i 
order of the enumeration is not in all points at one with 
Gen. XXXV. 23, &c. 

It is remarkable that of the little pieces of history 
which are interposed among these names, a great propor¬ 
tion of them relates to the misdoings of the men of former 
times—a proof that the penman did not write for popula¬ 
rity, and did not shrink from such notices of wickedness as 
might serve to warn his readers, even though they went to 
discredit the nation, and offend the national pride—a proof 
of integrity in the scriptural authors. The wickedness 
of Er, the incest of Judah, the transgression of Achan, are 
all hold up to view in this record. Nahshon, prince of the 
children of Judah, is first introduced to us in Numb. i. 7— 
a little more than a year after the departure of the Israel¬ 
ites from Egypt.... Verse 4 can only be reconciled with 1 
Kings iv. 31, by supposing Zerah to have been also named 
Mahol, or Mahol to have been in the line of descent be¬ 
tween Zerah and certain of those named here as his sons. 

13-20.—The genealogy thickens in interest as we come 
down to the family of Jesse, whose pedigree here is much 
tlie same as recorded in Ruth, and his family as in 1 
Sam. xvi. 6. Once for all we may advert to the difference 
of orthography for the same names in different parts of 
the Bibla Here we have Shimma for Shamma, and 
similar examples are quite common, more especially in 
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the New Testament; but in 1 Samuel Jesse is said to 
have sons who passed in review before Samuel ere that he 
called for David. There are two suppositions by Poole 
for evading this diflSculty.... It is interesting to have the 
relationship again brought before us between David and 
Joab, who was far the most celebrated of the three sons 
of Zeruiah, though Abishai seems to have been the eldest. 
... So David had an Ishmaelite for his brother-in-law, 
Jether—either an Ishmaelite by residence for a time, 
though by birth a Hebrew, or by birth an Ishmaelite and 
a Hebrew by religion. 

Caleb must have been the Chelubai of verse 9. The 
celebrated Caleb was son of Jephunneh. The Caleb of 
this passage took Ephrath to wife after the death of Azu- 
bah. Jerioth, his other wife, may have been dead, or 
perhaps barren.... Poole says that the Bezaleel of verse 20 
is not the Bezaleel of Exodus xxxviii. 22, though the 
names of father and grandfather are the same. 


Augustf 1844 . 

21-33.—Hezron, the grandson of Judah, married at the 
age of threescore the great-granddaughter of Joseph 
Jair, though of the tribe of Judah by his father, is called 
the son of Manasseh, from whom he was descended by his 
mother. His exploits are recorded in Deut. iil 14, and 
the towns he took are referred to in Josh. xiii. 30: these 
are in the territory of the half-tribe of Manasseh beyond 
Jordan. Hezron, the son of Pharez, went with Jacob to 
Egypt. (Hen. xlvi. 12.) Could he have died in Caleb- 
ephratah ? Were it not better translated—“ After these 
tilings fiezron died; Caleb went to Ephratah V* There are 
difficulties in the way of adjusting these various notices. 
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Such slight coincidences as between Jerahmeel of verse 
25, and the Jerahmeelites of 1 Sam. xxvii. 10, Have a con¬ 
firmatory effect on the explorer of Scripture. And so of 
Caleb-ephratah being Beth-lehem—the same with Micah 
ch. V. 2. It appears afterwards that Sheshan had only 
one child—a daughter, so that Ahlai was a female; yet 
mention is made of the children of Sheshan^ even as in 
verse 8 of the sons of Ethan, though he seems to have had 
only one son, Azariah. Jether, again, left no children. 

34-41.—I should have remarked in the last section that 
Jair s marriage to a woman of another tribe must have 
taken place previous to that law of marriage which was 
brought on by the case of the daughters of Zelophehad. 
Not so with Sheshan, who must have flourished much 
later than Jair; yet his daughter, being the only child, 
(verse 31,) married her father's Egyptian slave, who be¬ 
came the father of the representatives of Sheshan’s fa¬ 
mily, successively placed before us in this passage. It 
would appear then, that though a daughter and heiress 
in her own right could not marry the Israelite of another 
tribe than her own, yet she might marry an alien; and 
one sees a reason for this, in that he, not being of any 
tribe, there was no confusion of inheritances occasioned 
by this alliance. This Egyptian was in all likelihood a 
proselyte. Among the descendants of Sheshan, through 
his Egyptian son-in-law, we remark Zabad, who is recorded 
in ch. XL 41 among David's chief men—so that there 
was nothing in his descent which prevented him from 
being a dignitary among his countrymen. His being 
called the son of Ahlai accords with the frequent prac¬ 
tice of sonship being ascribed to those of a very distant 
posterity. Here, too, we have another instance of verse 
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{ according with verse in distinct places, and impressing 
I the idea of a common groundwork of reality in the narra- 
I tives of Scripture. 

1 42-55.—Caleb is the same with Chelubai, the son of 

j * 

i Hezron—(verse 9)i^-and brother of Jorahmeel. Certainly 

^ one would imagine Aclisa to be identical with her in Josh, 
j XV. 16—the daughter, therefore, of Caleb the son of Je- 
phunneh, and who is said to be different from Caleb the 
son of Hezron. There are certain of those names sup¬ 
posed to be those of cities or tribes, rather than of indivi¬ 
dual men—as Ziph, or the Ziphites, of whom Mesha is 
said to be the father or founder—and so of Beth-lehem 
and others; but that Hebron is not the town, but a per¬ 
son, appears from this—^that we read of the sons of He¬ 
bron. In verse 46, the one Gazez must have been differ¬ 
ent from the other—uncle and nephew—else we must 
suppose incest between a son and mother. Maachah was 
another concubine to the same Caleb, who had also Ephah 
for a concubine. The difficulty thickens when we come 
to a second—or third Caleb—that is, the son of Hur. But 
he was probably the grandson of Caleb the father of Hur 
—(verses 18-20)—Ephratah being the wife of Caleb the son 
of Hezron.... Shobal was the father of the inhabitants of 
Kirjath-jearim, or its families, (verse 53.)... There is a 
connexion intimated between Ataroth and the family of 
Joab.... From Salma sprung the families of the scribes in 
Jabez; but were not the scribes Levites ? and might not 
Salma have been the founder of Jabez, or had it assigned 
to him —town where Levites dwelt ?... There are Ken- 
ites spoken of in Gen. xv. 19; Numb. xxiv. 21; and 

Judges i. 16. J^hro was a Kenite_Of the Rechabites 

we read in Jer. % &c. , 
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1 Chronicles iil 1-9.—^The lineage of David is worthy 
of a more full and special commemoration than all the 
other genealogies, as being in fact the lineage of Jesus 
Christ, according to the flesh. A elear case of the same 
individual having two names is thatM David's second 
son, who is here called Daniel, but in 2 Sam. iii. 3 is called 
Chileab. There are two Eliphelets enumerated here 
among the sons—and altogether more than are recorded 
in 2 Sam. v. as having been born to him in Jerusalem. 
Bath-shua is the famous Bath-sheba, wife of Uriah; and 
the Ammiel here is the Eliam of 2 Sam. xi. 3. Elishama 
is the Elishua of 2 Sam. v. 15. It is remarkable how 
few daughters are recorded in these genealogies. Had 
David no more than Tamar? or Jacob and his sons no 
more than those whose names have been handed down to 
us ? David had many concubines; but their children 
are not specified. It is probable that he may have had 
more daughters; but Tamar is singled out as having been 
famous in history. 

10-24.—The genealogy here is very interesting, as pre¬ 
senting us, in part at least, with the common lineage of 
David, and of Christ, according to the flesh. The changes 
in names are considerable, as Abia for Abijam, and 
others. The sons of Josiah, several of whom occupied 
the throne of Judah, are here brought near together into 
one view. 

Jeconiah was childless, and therefore they who are 
imagiued here as his posterity were not so by natural 
descent, but by rightful succession, and so are understood 
to have sprung from Nathan the brother of Solomon.— 
See Jer. xxii. 24-30. The sons of Josias are spoken of as 
Jechonias and his brethren in Matt. i. 11, and as having 

VOL. II. gX * 
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■ I 

I flourished at the time of his captivity. The genealogy of 

i Luke differs, perhaps on this account, from that of Matthew, 

! in regard to Salathiel, who is said in the one to have been 

I begotten by Jechonias, and in the other to have been the 

I son of Neri. 12, and Luke iii. 27.) It is com- 

[ mon in Hebrew to speak of grandsons as sons, and hence 
I the omission of names often in these catalogues. It is 

I difficult to say whether the names at the conclusion of 

! this chapter represent a congeries or a succession. If 
the latter, then Ezra might have penned them by inspira- j 

tion; or, far likelier, they might have been subsequently | 

added. ! 

1 Chronicles iv. 1-8. —He now leaves off the special 
I pedigree of the house of David for the more general ; 

pedigree of the tribe of Judah. The harmony between I 

one account and another can only be made out by suppo- j 

I sitions. It has been well observed, that a more full ’ 

account is given of the genealogies of those tribes which : 
returned from Babylon; but still the genealogy of other I 

tribes is not altogether omitted. 1 

Of Ashur we read before in ch. ii. 24. By the father i 
of Tekoah may be meant the father of the Tekoites, or j 

founder of a place so named. There is the utmost diffi¬ 
culty in making out a distinct series of the representatives 
of different generations from these lists: names are in¬ 
troduced of whidh you cannot trace the connexion with 
any which precede them;—it is perhaps because they are 
the founders or most illustrious progenitors of families 
existing at the time. We know not, for example, the 
ancestry, of Coz, but, frora the information of verse 8, we 
I know him to hatve been the ancestor of the families of 
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Aharhel, who might be interested in knowing that one of 
their most illustrious predecessors was naftied Coz. 

9-20.—^Yet it is not altogether a barren nomenclature 
that we have here; and nomenclature is not always barren 
—^there are relieving touches, even in #iese chronicles of 
proper names. We know neither the father nor grand¬ 
father of Jabez; but he himself has not been suffered to 
die away from remembrance on the stream of a vanishing 
tradition, like the bells in a current of water. The name 
must have been given to him because of the extreme and 
unwonted labour that took place at his birth, and given 
by his mother to commemorate her pain, or rather her 
preservation from great and extraordinary danger. He is 
here signalized as having been more honourable than his 
brethren; and so he obtains a niche yi Scripture history. 

’ The Jews have their own traditions respecting him, as 
they have of many others of whom the Bible makes but 
a very brief and bare mention. He was a man of piety, 
and of prayer that had power and prevalence with Grod. 
—0 Lord, grant me enlargement from all my difficulties, 
and keep me from all evil, also from the depressing in¬ 
fluence whether of fear or conscience. 

This Chelub, (verse 11,) or Caleb, must surely have 
been different from Caleb the son of Jephunneh in verse 16. 
Perhaps he may have been the son of Jabez. At all 
events, the men of Rechah had the satisfaction of knowing 
from this passage a something about their ancestors... 
Was Jalon, in verse 17, a female ?... Lot us ever recollect, 
that dark and confused as these lists are to us, they could 
not be devoid of interest to those who had the indepen¬ 
dent knowledge of any name which occurs in them. 

21-32.—We read of Shelah in Genesis xxxviii. 5. Was 
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Er, his son, named after his uncle? We have in this 
passage examples of an information more than the mere 

genealogies of families_It is interesting to observe the 

notice given of the linen manufacturers, and also of the 
potters and those irho did work for the king.... On the 
supposition that this Book was written by Ezra, after the 
captmty, the king here is conceived to be the king of 
Babylon, and these were perhaps his gardeners—remain¬ 
ing where they were rather than returning to Jerusalem. 

... When it is said of some here mentioned, that they had 
“ dominion in Moab,” this is spoken of matters long past— 
for these men were now prosecuting their vocations in 
Babylon: “ These are ancient things.” But so, perhaps, 
might their employments in the service of kings be 
ancient too; and, perhaps, reference might be made to 
their occupations in Judea or Moab. 

The tribe of Simeon fell greatly short of Judah in num- 
i bers, notwithstanding an occasional large family here and 

i there. .Wo recognise several of their towns as being in 

I the south of Palestine. Of these towns Ziklag, in parti¬ 
cular, became David's, (1 Sam. xxvii. 6,) though it would 
appear that it must have been originally in the lot of 
Simeon. 

S3-4J.—Baal is in all probability the same as Baalath- 
boer, (Josh. xix. 8.)... Wliether the names of verse 34 pre¬ 
sent a congeries or a succession, is not apparent. We have 
no doubt, however, that in these verses there do occur 
names which would be familiar and recognised in the days 
of Ezra, and be held by the respective tribes to which 
they belonged worthy of commemoration, or of having a 
place ia Scripture: They were the magnates of a tribe 
which, insignificant though it was, found its place too 
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narrow for its people; who to make room for themselves, 
took possession of the territory of Gedor, inhabited of old 
times by the descendants of Ham. The description here 
given represents most graphically a land of olden times— 
“ wide, and quiet, and peaceable:" not l<mg so,however.... 
“ These written by name," of verse 41, are the same with 
those adverted to in verse 38.... The exploit here reprded 
as having taken place in the days of Ilczekiah, is men¬ 
tioned nowhere else in Scripture, and would have vanished 
from the knowledge of the world, but for this brief and 
incidental statement of it in the Chronicles.... By “ the 
rest of the Amalekitcs," is meant those who had escaped 
from the hands of David and Solomon. ‘ 

1 Chronicles v. 1-10.—The birt||fight was given to 
Joseph ; and he, in consequence, had a double portion— 
the portion of two tribes instead of one. Yet his genea¬ 
logy is not given first, but that of Judah, as from him 
came the chief ruler—(Gen. xlix. 8,10; Mic. v. 2 ; Matt, 
ii. 6)—so that among these names we have a prophecy 
regarding Christ adverted to.... The genealogy of Reuben 
is given here after that of Judah, because of the indelible 
disgrace which he had contracted.—My God, let me be alive 
to the moral influence of this piece of history.... Reuben 
forfeited his precedency in these catalogues by his miscon¬ 
duct ; yet the birthright did not secure that precedency 
to Joseph, but it was given to Judah, pre-eminent among 
his brethren because of the illustrious progeny that came 
from him. In tracing downward the generations of 
Reuben, the point of time is noticed at which the Assy¬ 
rian captivity of three tribes took place. And little frag¬ 
ments of history can be gathered out of these brief annals, 
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whicli are not to be met with in other scriptures—more 
particularly here, the extension of Reuben’s conquests 
eastward, and by which he possessed himself of the land 
that bordered on the wilderness between them and the 
Euphrates. 

12-26.—The territory of Gad was north from that of Reu- 
ben,ltnd contiguous thereto. There is a general accord¬ 
ance between the names given here and those in Josh. xiii. 
... Jotham of Judah was the contemporaiy of Jeroboam 
II., at least during his regency; and it w'as in the time 
of those kings that the genealogies of Reuben and Gad 
were reckoned. Censuses seem to have been not uncom¬ 
mon in these days.... The Hagarites are again introduced 
aa the objects of a common hostility, in a war carried on 
against them by thto Israelites on the cast of Jordan—a 
war sanctioned by God himself, and in which Ilis people 
prevailed because they put their trust in Him. These 
fragments of histdry, so incidentally preserved, lead im¬ 
pressively to the conclusion of how much has perished 
from the knowledge and memoiy of the world. 

The half-tribe of Manasseh occupied the extreme north 
of the Israelitish territory in this quarter, which touched 
the southern extremities of Antilibanus. They are said 
to have been increased, and with their increase to have 
extended.... The rebellion and captivity of the Israelites 
east of Jordan seem to have been part and parcel of what 
befell Israel generally, as recorded in chapters xv. and 
xvii. of 2 Kings. 

1 Chronicles Vit 1-3.—The whole of this long chapter 
is giv^ to the genealogy »and names of the tribe of Levi. 
His sons are here presented in the same order as in Gen. 
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I xlvi. 11, and Exod. vi, 16, so that Gershon was probably 
I the eldest of the family; yet the sons of Kohath are, here 
1 at least, placed before those of Gershon—^his in fact being 

i the important house, as having given birth to the priest- 
i hood, and to that most illustrious of all the names in the 
; Old Testament—the counterpart of Christ in the New— 

I the human head of the former, even as his great^^auti- 
type, the “ Prophet like unto himself,” was both the Di¬ 
vine and human head of the latter dispensation. “Ger¬ 
shon ” is elsewhere called “ Gershom ”—the same name, 
obviously—^whereas to harmonize the different lists of the 
same race, we must often have recourse to the supposi- 
tion of the same individual having wholly different names. 

I There is no list preserved of the descendants of Moses—^it 
I being of more importance to keep ^ distinct account of 
1 the generations of the priesthood; and yet many Levite 
I families not of the priesthood are here traced downward, 

I though the house of Moses might well have been held as 
I the most illustrious of them all. 

! 4-15.—This is an important record, being that of the 

I descendants of Eleazar, of whom the great majority of the 
high priests were composed—though not all, as for exam¬ 
ple Eli, who was of the family of Ithamar. But with the 
destruction of his house the priesthood returned to the 

right line_Of Zadok, and Ahimaaz his son, we read in 

2 Sam. XV. 27, &c., though we are presented subsequently 
here with another Zadok, having near progenitors, too, of 
the same name with the former one.... There are three 
Azariahs. The second is supposed to have been contem¬ 
porary with king Uzziah; and that notice is here taken 
(verse 10) of the resistance made by him to the king’s 
profanation of the temple service. The priest who thus 
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signalized himself is named Azariah in the direct narra¬ 
tive.... It would appear, from ch.ix. 11, that Sliallum 
was also called Meshullam.... There are numerous proofs 
of generations being omitted in such lists, so that one is 
often said to be the son of his grandfather, or even of a 
more remote ancestor: Thus, in Neh. xi. 11, Scraiah is 
said to be the son of Hilkiah, though here an Azariah is 
said to intervene. In Ruth iv. 17, it is said there is a 
son bom to Naomi—though her grandson. It is said in 
2 Kings XXV. 18-21, that Seraiah was killed by the king 
of Babylon. His son, Jehozadak, it would appear, how¬ 
ever, was carried into captivity. 

16-28.—The record of these descents now becomes more 
general, expanding, as it were, from the genealogy of the 
priests to that of the Levites. The practical importance 
of these registrations may be inferred from Ezra ii. 62, 
wherein we learn that certain men, perhaps having the 
title to be priests, yet forfeited the privilege because their 
names were not found in the register when they were 
sought after — The book of Chronicles bears every appear¬ 
ance of being a compilation—to a great extent from older 
documents—^the copying in of which exposes the work to 
repetitions—as in verse 16, where we have just verso 1 
over again. It takes up Gershom, however, before Ko- 
hath, in giving an account of Levi's grandchildren and 
their descendants. In verse 43, Jahath is interposed be¬ 
tween Gershom and Shimei—or the son in one passage is 
made the grandson in another. Beside this, it will be 
found of different lists that they cannot be harmonized 
without assigning different names to the same individual. 
... There is an interest awalf ened by the name of Elkanah, 
and the points ol resemblance between the pedigree at 
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this place and that of 1 Sam. i. 1. We can conceive Zo- 
phai to be Zuph; and then we have Jeroham and Elka- 
nah as the precursors of Samuel. As a very clear evi¬ 
dence of different names, we have the Vashni of verse 28 
expressly called Joel, both in verse 33 and in 1 Samuel 

VllL 2. 

29-38.—^We here learn that in David’s time there was a 
regular musical service held before the tabernacle—a sing¬ 
ing in parts and according to a certain order, each of the 
performers having his own assigned office_It is plea¬ 

sant to trace the connexion between certain well-known 
characters in Scripture, and especially when not previ¬ 
ously aware of it. I did not know till now that Heman, 
spoken of in titles to the Psalms as one of the chief sing¬ 
ers, was the grandson of Samuel the, prophet. Yet who 
can mistake the identity of Shemuel, in verse 33, with 
the great prophet, when he reads over the names here 
and compares them with 1 Sam. i. 11—Joel being an un¬ 
doubted name of Samuel’s first-bom. Ebiasaph is called 
Abiasaphin Ex. vi. 24_The sons of Korah are often re¬ 

ferred to as men of psalmody in the titles to the Psalms. 
In this department of worship there was great room for 
the Levites, whose office it was to discharge ecclesiastical 
j services distinct from those of the priesthood. It might 
be remarked here, that we have frequent evidence in these 
catalogues, of children being named after their relatives, 
Libni and Shimei occur among the descendants of Merari 
I as well as of Gershom—perhaps in recognition even of so 
distant an affinity as that of cousinship, 

39-47.—^Asaph is here called the brother of Heman in 
the professional sense of the word. The two are of the 
same tribe but not of the same family or house—the one 
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having sprung from Kohath and the other from Gerslion. 
Asaph’s name occurs frequently in the titles of the 
Psalms; and he had mucli to do with the music of them | 
—^whether he had to do or not with the authorship and 
composition of any. Yet instances are not wanting where 
the Psalm is simply designated a Psalm of Asaph. It 
would appear that he was certainly not the performer | 
only, hut the penman of certain songs—for in 2 Chron. 
xxix. SO, we read of the Levites being commanded to sing 
praises unto the Lord in the words of David and of Asaph 
the seer —the last, too, being a title which betokens him 
to have been something more than a mere musician. The 
intermediate names between Asaph and Grershom are ut¬ 
terly unknown by me. It is good, however, to mark, that 
of the three families of Levi, there seem to have been 
three principal singers, and that we can not only trace 
Asaph and Heman in the contemporary history of David, 
but also Ethan, who stood at the left hand and was of 
the family of Merari, of whom we read, in ch. xv. 17, as 
having been appointed along with the two others. His 
father Kishi is there called Kushaiah. The name of 
Ethan is associated with Ps. Ixxxix. 

48-53.—There were many other varieties of church- 
service, the performers of which are not so particularly 
specified as those who had to do with the music. It is j 

only said in the general, that “ the Levites were appointed i 

unto all manner of service in the house of God.” There ; 
is one great exception, however, to this, ushered in by a 
“ but” at the commencement of verso 49, and from which 
we learn how distinct the ofiice of the priests was from that 
of all otlier ecclesiastical officers. They had to do with the j 
work of the most holy place, with the offerings and the i 
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sacrifices by wMcli atonement was made for Israel.—^^lat 
we want at present is a suflScient complement of men for 
Levitical work, so as to keep our ministers exclusively at 
the spiritual business which appertains to the inner tem¬ 
ple—to prayer in the name of our great Propitiation— j 

and to the preaching of Jesus Christ and Him crucified.... 1 

It is a remarkable insertion that we have here of Aaron’s ! 
descendants over again—and these carried down only I 
half-way, or to about the time of David. It looks as if 
the record of this book were pieced together by docu¬ 
mentary scraps drawn up at different periods, yet depo¬ 
sited in places which warranted their authenticity. 

54-64.—It would seem that the residences of the family 
of Aaron were confined to the two tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, the nearest therefore to the temple, and so 
most convenient for those who had to take their turns in 
the service of it, attending thereupon by prescribed 
courses. There seems to have been a magnificence in the 
dwellings of the priests by which they were signalized 
above those of the Levites—at least it is only the for¬ 
mer that we here read of as living in castles.... There is 
a separate and more lengthened notice taken of Hebron— 
that it may be shown how the assignation of it to the 
priests was without prejudice to the noted inheritance of 
Caleb. Hebron is repeated at the head of the enumera¬ 
tion of the thiiteeb cities allotted to the familv of Aaron. 

The names do not altogether accord with those in Joshua; 
but cities, like people, may have had different names. 
Besides the family of Aaron there were other descendants 
from Kohath, not of the priesthood ; and, accordingly, an 
additional provision is made for the residwe of the pos¬ 
terity of Kohath, or for those who were left of that family 
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over and above the descendants of Abraham. It may be 
remarked, generally, that the Levites were located ac¬ 
cording to their three great families—so that each tribe 
accommodated those of but one family, and no other. 

' 65-81.—It is not unlikely that, from verse 65, there is a 

more special account of the cities made over to tlic Le¬ 
vites by the children of Israel, and that this verse but 
records in the general W'hat had been more specially 
stated of the cities given to the priests from Judah and 
Benjamin, adding, however, Simeon at this place. These 
had been already named, or “called by their names," 
and so are not named again. The Kohathitos had cities 
from the tribe of Ephraim as well as from the half-tribe 
of Manasseh, (verse 61,) who gave only two—for of the 
ten cities Ephraim gave six and Dan at least two, per¬ 
haps four, (Josh. xxi. 23)—for two, said here to be given 
by Ephraim, are ^aid tliere to have been given by Dan, 
which is altogether omitted in the passage before us. 
Then follows the list of those given by particular tribes 
to one or other of the Levite families.... Hebron and 
Shechem are the only places signalized here as cities of 
refuge, though Golan in l^ashan, and Kedesh in Galilee, 
and Bezer and Ramoth in Gilead, had all of them the same 
distinction. There is not a perfect harmony between this 
enumeration and that of Josh, xxi.... This dispersion of 
the Levites served two purposes; It fulfilled Jacob's pro¬ 
phecy of their being scattered in Israel; and by the dif¬ 
fusion of ecclesiastical men throughout the kingdom, it 
better secured the religious education of the people. 

1 CHkoNiCLBS VII. 1-5.—There is now a genealogy pre¬ 
sented, not of all, but of most of the other tribes. In the 
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name of Jashub we are presented with one of the many 
specimens of diversity which occur as between verse 1 here 
and Gen. xlvi. 13.... The number “ in the days of David," 
here referred to, reminds one of the enumeration or census 
which was ordered by him, and for which he incurred the 
displeasure of God.... Issachar, from the aqcount here 
given, seems a warlike tribe, and not of that pacific and 
passive character that wc should infer from the blessing 
or prophecy of Jacob.... It should be noticed of David^s 
enumeration that it was not chronicled, (1 Chron. xxvii 
24,) and therefore may have only passed through private 
hands; or there may have been a distinct local enumera¬ 
tion taken of this tribe.... The plural is often employed for 
the singular, as the “sons of Uzzi" in verse 3, though but 
one son is mentioned, although under the term “ sons" 
may be included the remoter descendants.... The many 
wives ascribed to those of the tribe of Issachar, would seem 
to indicate the prevalence of polygamy among them. 

6-19.—There is a fuller account given afterwards of the 
tribe of Benjamin. The circumstance of three sons only 
being ascribed to him here, when there were ten ascribed 
to him in Gen. xlvi. 21, and five in Num. xxvi. 33, 39, 
may arise from this, that here only those sons are given 
from whom descended the great men afterwards enume¬ 
rated, and five in Numbers, as being the only founders 
«of the families there specified, whereas all are named in 
Genesis. 

There is a very short account given here of the tribe 
of Naphtali—it being carried no further down than to his 
grandchildren, who are called the sons of Bilhah, agree¬ 
ably to a common usage.... Dan is omitted, there being 
only one chief mentioned in^Gen. xlvi. as having sprung 
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from him—Hushim—^who seems to have been taken up 
in verse 12, among the sons of Benjamin. 

An Aramitess is a Syrian_There is an intricacy re¬ 

specting Maachah the wife of Machir. Wliether does the 
sisterhood, ascribed to her in verse 15, refer to Machir or 
to Huppim and Shuppim? If to the latter, then the con¬ 
fusion is done away. It would also appear that Zelophe- 
had, who reads here as the second son of Manasseh, was 
his descendant, removed from him by several generations. 

... The name of Bedan, in verse 17, occurs in I Sam. xii. 11. 
Some would identify him with the Jair of Judges x. 3. 

20-27.—There is a difficulty in this passage respecting 
Ephraim; and various methods have been fallen upon for 
resolving it. It seems to us the likeliest of all the solu¬ 
tions, that the names given in verses 20 and 21 are those 
of the immediate sons of Ephraim, who had the encoun¬ 
ter described in the text with the Philistines, and so 
many of whom were in consequence slain. It does not 
appear whether this took place on the occasion of an in¬ 
road made by these Israelites from Goshen into Philistia, 
not far off, or in the act of repelling an inroad of the Phi¬ 
listines upon them. The brethren who came to comfort 
Ephraim must have included other relatives—for he had 
but one brother, Manasseh. Sherah was more probably 
the daughter of Beriah than of Ephraim, so as to afford 
time for the occupation of Canaan where many towns* 
were built, or repaired and rebuilt by the new possessors 
of the country. The list of names may be so understood 
as to signify either the contemporaneous sons of one fa¬ 
mily, or the representatives of successive generations— 
that is," when the copulative and intervenes, as in verses 
20 and 21, and the first half of 25; but afterwards the 
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names look more as if they occurred in the order of descent. 

... Jelioshuali the son of Non is surely Joshua the son 
of Nun. 

28-40.—We can recognise most of the towns here speci¬ 
fied in the ordinary maps, but are not able to reconcile 
the site of Ephraim with what is here said of Gaza, if of the 
Philistines. It is perhaps the Adasa mentioned in the 
Apocrypha. (1 Macc. viL 40, 45.) The towns of Manasseh 
on this side of Jordan are here introduced to complete 
the description for the children of Joseph. It should be 
remarked of these latter towns, that though assigned and 
belonging to Manasseh, they were situated in the terri¬ 
tories of Issachar and Asher. (See Josh. xvii. 11.) 

Then follows the genealogy of the tribe of Asher—a 
mere list of names; nor are wo able to fix upon one which 
the Bible has signalized in any other way than by the 
bare mention of them;—but though unknown to us, they 
may have had both a contemporaneous and a traditional 
celebrity, which perhaps led to the assignation of a place 
for them in tb.e sacred record. And, by the way, we may 
remark, that if this be the principle of their having been 
so registered, it may account for the rare appearance of 
women in these catalogues, leading us to conceive of many 
families that there were few or no daughters among them. 
Among the Asherites here given, however, there are two 
females. 

1 Chronicles viii. 1-5.—We have in this chapter a 
more extended catalogue of Benjamites than had been pre¬ 
viously given in ch. vii—next to Judah the most copious 
of all the secular tribes—^partly, perhaps, because of their 

return along with Judah from the captivity of Babylon; 

• 
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and partly because of larger records then extant—as it 
may be presumed of each of those tribes which furnished 
kings to Israel, that their genealogies would be held 
more sacred, and so kept with all the greater care. The 
1 variation between this list and that of the preceding 
chapter may be seen at the very outset, there being three 
! sons assigned to Benjamin in the one and five in the other. 
This can be vindicated on the consideration that it is not 
the puipose of these documents to exhibit all, but only 
the more memorable of the names—a consideration which 
must operate variously on different historians. The hypo¬ 
thesis of different names for the same individual has al¬ 
ready been adverted to as accounting for other variations. 

6-11,—We read of the Manahethites in ch. ii. 52, 54. 
... The names of Ehud and Gera remind us of Ehud the 
judge, who was the son of Gera and a Benjamite, and who 
had to do with Moab. The sons of Ehud, in verse 6, may 
refer either to those who go before or to those who come 
after him.... We see evidence here of the migrations wliich 
must have been frequent at that period—either by a s})on- 
taneous movement, as perhaps in verse 6, or at the bid¬ 
ding of a superior, as in verse 7—when it may be that 
Ehud directed away so many of his children to Manahath 
or elsewhere.... We read of various sojoumings in Moab 
by Israelites, as Elimelech, and so liere Shaharaim, who 
perhaps is the first here mentioned of a distinct race from 
the one given before. The likeliest account of him is that 
he had sent away Hushim and Baara his wives, but re¬ 
mained in Moab where he had children by another wife 
named Hodesh: not but that he had children by the for¬ 
mer wites—^for wc read of two children by Hushim, 
even Ahitub and Elpaal. Some, however, think that 
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Hodesli was Baara under another name. The notices are 
very brief, and to us so obscure that we are often involved 
in difficulties which might not have been felt in those 
days whether of contemporaneous or traditional know¬ 
ledge of the names and the families here recorded. 

12-28.—The genealogical stream flows downward through 
Elpaal, whose sons signalized themselves in a way that 
was frc(|uent in those days—even by the building of 
cities. It is interesting to recognise Lod and Ono in the 
later histories, as at Ezra ii. 33; Neh. vii. 37, and xi. 35. 

... The exploit done on the inhabitants of datli is nowhere 
else recorded in Scripture, and this forms an example of 
the additional information wdiich might be gleaned from 
these Chronicles. The names from verse 14 to verse 16, 
seem as if thev belonged to the sons of Beriah—those 
again of verses 17 and 18 to the sons of Elpaal, going 
back to his family after having mentioned the children of 
Beriah, who was one of them; and, lastly, those from verse 
18 to verse 21, to the sons of Shimhi, who, perhaps, is the 
Shema of verse 13. But the chronicler moves per saltum 
from one race to another, and so tells us of the names 
from verso 22 to verse 27 as belonging to the sons of Je- 
roham, of whom he had made no previous mention. It is 
well to remark, however, that he is now giving a list of 
those who had dwelt at Jerusalem, and who might, there¬ 
fore, have been easily recognised even by those brief no¬ 
tices when first given in the original records from which 
the Chronicles were taken. The dwellers at Jerusalem, 
some think, are more particularly recorded, that their pos¬ 
terity in the days of Ezra might dwell there too—this, it 
appears, being a kind of merit, and which required some 
inducement. (Neh. xi. 2.) . 
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29-40.—It would appear, from verse SO, that there 
M^ere two of the name of Kish, uncle and nephew—one of 
them the son of Jchicl, the fothcr nominally, hut really j 
the prince of Gibcon; the other the son of Ner, a son of i 
Jehiel, though not included here as one of the family— i 
an omission, however, supplied in eh. ix. SO. We have 
everywhere clear evidence of the lists being, we will not | 
say defective, but partial, as drawn up at diiferent times i 
and for different purposes, according to which they were j 
limited or enlarged as suited the occasion. ; 

The next passage ('xhibits the genealogy of hing Said, j 
as carried downward by several generations. Esh-baal is 
conceived to be Ish-bosheth, and Merib-baal to he Mephi- 
bosheth. Let it be remarked, that the onlv descents here 
given beyond Saul’s own immediate family are those 

which come through Jonathan_It seems to liavi? been ! 

the peculiar forte of the Lenjainites to excel in slinging j 
and archery, in which the sons of Ulani are here stated to j 
have been sujier-excellent. ; 

184 - 1 . ( 

1 Chronicles ix. 1-9. — The authorities are h(*re men¬ 


tioned from which he deduces the genealogies alreaily | 
given—those of Israel in the book of the kings of Israel, ' 
those of Judah in the book of the kings of Judah ; or did | 
no joint book for both supply materials, seeing that the ! 
two books of Kings in Scrijffure are of this character?... I 
We learn that before the cajitivity there were four classes { 
—^the popular, the priestly, the Levitical, and the servile ■ 
classes. The same distinction may have been observed | 


after thp captivity. Israelites were mingled with Jews at 
the time of the captivity—for many of the former would 


remain in Jerusalem after the separation of the two king- 
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doms, and many, also, would make tlieir escape to Judea 
at the time ol‘ the Assyrian captivity. The lists which 
follow verse 4, arc supposed to he of those who returned 
to Jerusalem aftcu* the captivity; and there is enough of 
rcsornhlanco in them to the lists of Nehemiah, ch. xi., to 
warrant the supposition—tliough with many such varia¬ 
tions, too, as we have already tried to account for. This 
is so far an evidence for the compilation of these books 
of Chronicles having taken place as late as Ezra. 

10-Ul.—The resemblance is still kept up tu Nch. xi. 
Jedaiah, howi'ver, is tliere called the son of Joiarib. The 
Azariali of verse 11 is the Scraiah of Nch. xi. 11. Hil- 
kiah, though called here the father, might be a remoter 
ancestor, and is undei'stood to be he who in the reign of 
Josiah disco\'(‘red the i>ook of the Law in the temple. (2 
Kings xxii. (S.) Azariah is not understood to be the high 
})ricst—the one in the time of Ezra being Jeshua (Ezra 
iii. cS)—but to have been the first under him. The list 
here given is much the same with the one twice repeated 
in ch. vi. “ The ruler of the house of God,'’ ma}’^ have been 
as distinct from the high priest as a dean is from a bishop. 
There is something veiy noticeable in the char«actcr here 
given of the men who are spoken of—that is, “as very able 
men for the service of the house of God.” They are the 
})riests who are thus designated—distinct from the Levites 
of the succeeding passage, and of whom Nehemiah in his 
parallel desenption of them says that they “had the over¬ 
sight of the outward business of the house of God.” The 
priests had charge of a higher service, whicli, too, might 
be acquitted with various degrees of talent—^and this un¬ 
der the New as well as the Old dispensation, agreeably to 
the expression of Paul, (2 Cor. iii. (>,) when he tells us of 
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“ able ministers of tlie new testament.”—0 may Tliy grace ! 
be made sufficient for the ministers of the Free Cliurcli of | 
Scotland! i 

14-27.—Still a sufficient resemblance between the names 
of the Levites here and those in Neb. xi. 15, &c., to warrant 
the conclusion that tliey are lists of the same persons in 
both places. Some of those officials dwelt not in Jerusa¬ 
lem, but in villages, and fulfilled their weekly courses in 
rotation, coming after seven days from time to time, 
(verse 25.) The keepers of the gates were the keepers of j 
the out-houses, or chambers at the threshold of the j 
temple, where were deposited the treasures and sacred i 
vessels. The same order seems to have been observed 
after the captivity as obtained before; and hence the 
references here to past times, whence they drew the mo¬ 
del for their present arrangements. Mark Imw tlie Le- 
vjtes had only the charge of the gates, or charge of the 
entry, both in the times of tlie tabernacle and the temple 
—priests only having to do with the interior of these holy 
places.... The Ele|izar and Phinchas here mentioned are 
not likely to have been the father and son of that name 
who succeeded Aaron. It often happened that a father 
who bore an ancient name gave his son tlie same name 
with the son of the ancient. We learn, from verse 22, that 
Samuel and David had to do with the regulation of these 
offices, and the fixing of their constitution. The com¬ 
plexity and number of the different functions and func¬ 
tionaries serve to impress one with the magnitude and 
variety of the temple service. Many of its officiating 
functionaries had lodging places near and about the 
temple. 

28-44.—^Was it because the ointment of the spices was 
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carried within the tabernacle, and was used in anointing 
the furniture there, that not the Levites, but the sons of 
the priests, were employed in its preparation? Yet the 
shew-bread was prepared by Kohathites.... It is obvious 
that the musical part of the service was made a large and 
important concern—done by the chief of the fathers of the 
Levites; and so constantly occupied were they therewith 
that they were set free from all other service, this being 
both a day and night work, so that the offering of praise 
was rendered continually. Such office-bearers behoved to 
live in Jerusalem. 

The substantial identity of the concluding passage in 
this chapter with ch. viii. 28-38 is quite palpable. The 
repetition is accounted for by some in this way—that a 
transcriber had committed it by mistake, and to which he 
was led from the identity of the words which precede 
each passage in each of the places—“ these dwelt at Jeru¬ 
salem,” after which he did not choose to expunge the pas¬ 
sage, but stopped it suddenly, omitting the verses 39th 
and 40th of the eighth chapter.... Note, in verse 41, 
the italic addition of our translators taken from ch. viii. 35, 
and Ahaz .—I am glad to have leanicd thus far both the 
extent and the limits of the information afforded by these 
chronicles and genealogies as recorded in the Bible. 

1 Chronicles x. —Let me notice the variations be¬ 
tween this and the former historical books of Scripture, 
and make such new reflections on the old, or such reflec¬ 
tions on the new subject-matter as might occur to me. 
The only important difference which occurs between the 
narrative of the first ten verses here, and that in 1 Sam. 
xxxi. is, that there the body of Saul is said to have 
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been fastened on the wall of Bcth-shau, and there and 
here, his head in the temple of Dagoii—a difference, but 
not a discrepancy. In all other respects the rcsemblanco 
is as entire as if the compiler had read, and tlien written 
sentence by sentence, so as to have had identically the 
same substance in each—and with such shoi’t acts of the 
memory, from but one sentence to another, almost, though 
not altogether, the same words. I think that even an in¬ 
ternal evidence might be constructed on the harmony 
with variation, which is exhibited in versos 10 and It:!, 
as compared with 1 vSam. xxxi. 10-lt!. It was a seemly 
return of gratitude on the part of the men of Jabesh- 
gilead, thus to have done by Saul for what he did in 
their favour, as recorddd in 1 Sam. xi. The (;hapter con¬ 
cludes with a more specific account of the sins by whicli 
Saul displeased the Lord, and for which he suffered death, 
and his family were disinherited from the kingdom, it 

V O'* 

being turned over to the new dynasty of David and hi.s 
successors. Perhaps it would not have l>cen exjx’dient 
for the contemporary historian to notice what the later 
historian thus fully and freely brings forward. 

1 Chronicles xi. 1-9.—The three first verses are sub¬ 
stantially at one with 2 Sam. v. 1-3, save the addition 
of the concluding clause, “ according to the word of the 
Lord by Samuel'' And the six following verses, from 
the fourth to the ninth inclusive, may be regarded as 
an abridgment of 2 Sam. v. fi-l 0, in that the jeering 
defiance of the Jebusites is here omitted. But then wo 
have Idle part recorded wliich Joab took in the events of 
this narrative, in that he went up first to the assault of 
Jerusalem, and was consequently made comtnander-in- 
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chief of the forces, and also in that he repaired so much of 
the cit 3 ^ We can understand how, in the earlier history, 
aught that was creditable to Joab should have been, as 
much as possible, repressed, seeing that he was extremely 
disliked both by David and Solomon—a feeling, however, 
that would not operate so strongly in later times. The 
effect of this his exploit, however, could not well be con¬ 
cealed, in that he actually became chief captain; and this 
mention of (he fact only in one record, while the cause 
of it is given in another, presents just that case of a har¬ 
mony with variation which confirms one’s faith in the 
truthfulness of both. 

10-19.—Tlie last passage seems to be taken from the 
fifth chapter of Second Samuel, but the present, with con¬ 
siderable variations, from its twenty-third chapter. We 
should not wonder at the exploits which are here record¬ 
ed, or regard tliem with incredulit}^, but have respect to 
the st^dc of warfare at that period—when the matter was 
decided by the prowess of individuals, and not by the 
skilful distribution or ordering of the masses.... There is a 
fuller account here, in verse 10, of the important services 
which these mighty men in general did for David, than 
in 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. For the number of 300 in this place, 
we have 800 in Second Samuel. Liglitfoot combines the 
two thus: He lifted up his spear against 800, and killed 
300 of them — The usual ditference of names is observ¬ 
able here too; The Pas-dammim of verse 13 is probably 
the Ephes-daramim of 1 Sam. xvii. 1. TJie exploit of 
Shainmah, recorded in Second Samuel, is here omitted; but 
the story of David’s thirst is given with as great length 
and particularity as in the original. I am disposed to think 
that David’s conduct here partook of a certain character 
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of Tiltraism, though doubtless it arose from a religious im¬ 
pulse on his part, and would certainly tend to make him 
popular among his warriors. 

20-25.—Abishai, the brother of Joab, seems to have 
been chief not of the first, but the second trio of David's 
mighty men. The exploit of Bcnaiah against a lion and 
two lion-like men, suggests the resemblance which has 
often been remarked between a lion and a man of great 
strength and courage—^perhaps a closer and more striking 
resemblance than any which obtains between man and 
any of the inferior animals. The Egj^ptian whom ho slew 
is said to be of great stature here, and is called a goodly 
man in 2 Sam. xxiii. 21. It is said that he was honour¬ 
able among the thirty, but attained not unto the first 
three. Did he belong then to the second, or to the trio 
over which Abishai presided ? for if so, they assign to him 
a common rank with the thirty. lie had clearly, how¬ 
ever, this distinction conferred upon him, that David gave 
him a high and honourable office. Some, however, refer 
the description to Jehoiada rather than to Benaiah. Or 
was the valiant man of Eabzeel distinct from both of 
them? as it may read that he was the father of the one 
and grandfather of the other. Yet, from verse 24, it ap¬ 
pears that Benaiah must have done some of these things; 
and, at all events, it is ho who was the courtier and bore 
a high office in the household of David. Kabzeel was a 
city in the tribe of Judah. (Josh. xv. 21.) 

26-47.—Then follows a list of those who are here styled 
the valiant men of the armies, but in 2 Sam. xxiii. 24, &c., 
they are presented as the thirty, Asahel being expressly 
said to he the ^rst of them, after which we have thirty 
more names—the thirty-seven, at the conclusion of that 
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list, being made up of Asaliel and the two trios who are 
before enumerated. Here, however, we have a still more 
extended list, made up, I should imagine, of the thirty and 
some more, who though not classed either with them or 
with those of the two trios, may nevertheless have been 
included as remarkably valiant men. The list in 2 Sam. 
xxiii ends with Uriah the Hittite, but is carried beyond 
him here by a good many names. Can Shammoth the 
Harorite bo identical with Shammah the son of Agee, the 
Hararite?—2 Sam, xxiii. 11—whose exploits, though re¬ 
corded in Samuel, are omitted here. And has his name 
been repeated in 2 Sam. xxiii 33 ? If so, then the enu¬ 
merations will harmonize better, and take in Asahel 
among the thirty—whereas he behoved to stand out sepa¬ 
rately, and as at the head of the thirty, without this 
adjustment. Wo again observe the exclusion of Joab 
from these lists. We observe, too, an Ammonite and 
Moabite among the names of these chieftains—and this 
notwithstanding the prohibition laid upon them in Deut. 
xxiii. 3. Perhaps these being of David s army, did not 
imply that they were members of the congregation of 
Israel. 

1 Chronicles xii. 1-7.—Tlic historian now goes back 
to the time when David led the life of an adventurer and 
outlaw in the wilderness—while he yet kept himself close 
because of Saul. The description of the accomplishments 
of his followers, in verse 2, informs us of the style of 
warfare wliich obtained in these days, and how much 4t 
turned upon individual prowess. It is remarkable that 
some even of SauPs brethren were among his friends. It 
does not appear that Ismaiah was properly one of the 
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thirty; hut we are to understand, from verse 4, that he j 
was worthy to be reckoned among the thirty, as on a par 
with them, if not even above them. It looks as if, after the | 
thirty and other valiant men had been enumerated, there j 
was a recuiTcnce to those here mentioned, for the purpose I 
of having justice done to them, by their names too being 
placed in the record.... The Korhites of verse 6 do not 
stand alone, but are related to Jashobeam, nay, perhaps 
to all the names of this verse, who are described as beinsj ! 

Korhites, or of the posterity of Kore.... The Benjaniites j 

have the very accomplishment ascribed to them here j 

which is spoken of in Judges xx. 16. “ The brethren of ! 

Saul,"' may imply no more than their being of the same | 

tribe with him. 

8-15.—After the Benjamites we have an account of the 
Gadites who came to David at Ziklag. They are de- ; 

scribed as a very warlike people, and with such personal ' 

qualifications as eminently fitted them ,for the toil and : 

for the contest. This account of them harmonizes with 
the blessing which Moses pronounced upon them in the ■ 
book of Deuteronomy, nor is it at variance Muth the 
blessing of Jacob in the book of Genesis. They arc said ; 

to have “ separated themselves unto David," to whom they 1 

came from afar, that is, from the other side of Jordan. | 

They left their own homes and relatives; and perhaps it j 

was on this occasion, though it may have been on some 
others, that they breasted the waters of Jordan at the ! 

time of a rapid and overflowing flood or spates which made ! 

ifall the more t^ingerous and daring. And after, or even 
before crossing, 0iey may have had enemies to encounter i 

:—^for Israel was greatly divided at this time between j 

Saul and David—^and overconyng them, they may have put 

; • - i 

' I 
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i tliose on their own side to the flight eastward, and those 
1 on the opposite side to the flight westward. It would 
I seem tliat tlie men whose names are here given were 
! captains, some of thousands or regiments, others of hun- 
• dreds or companies. 

16-22.—Those of his own tribe, and of Benjamin, in 
near alliance with Judah, came to him; and yet we ob- 
I serv’e symptoms of suspicion toward them which he does 
; not manifest to the others.... Can the Amasai here spoken 
of, bo the same with the Amasa who w^as so foully? mur¬ 
dered by Joab ? All who came wdth him seem to have 
I been made captains ; but this may have been done at an 

; after period, and wlien David came to his kingdom_This 

jealousy of the Philistine lords is recorded in 1 Sam. xxix.; 
i but there is nothing mentioned there of the accession of 
followers which was then made to him on his return from 
; tlio Philistine army to Ziklag, of Manassites and others. 

! And, indeed, as far as the growth and composition of 
i David’s strength are concerned, we have much fuller 
accounts here than in the earlier histories, so that the 
' Chronicles in this instance give more than a repetition— 
they give a supplement to our pre^dous informations.... 

I Thus reinforced, he proceeded against the band of the 
I Amalckitcs wdio had spoiled Ziklag; and, with the help 
i of these new auxiliaries, prevailed over them. His force 
and interest advanced apace, so that when a way was 
opened for him to the throne, by the death gf Saul, he was 
! in fit circumstances for assuming the sovereignty. 

! 23-40.—Now comes the gathering of the Israelites to’*' 

I Hebron. One wonders at the small number comparatively 
{ who came from Jud^h—^David’s own tribe—their locality, 

I too, comprehending Hebron ;,^but perhaps it was because 
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he could make sure of their loyalty, and they were within ; 
a call at any rate. A greater number came from the tribe ; 

of Simeon. But the encouraging circumstance was the | 

multitude that came from the remoter tribes, which , 
bespoke tlic diffusion and generality of the feeling in his I 
favour; and I can understand how Zehulun, Naphtali, | 

i Asher, and the transjordanite tribes, should, from their | 

I very distance, be all the more actuated by a sense of the ! 

' importance of a great muster We should not have ! 

I expected the Levites to have come out in a military 
I character; but the epidemic enthusiasm seems at this 
I time to have overborne all. Jehoiada w^as not the high 
i priest, but the leader of a military band, made up of the 
j descendants of Aaron. Abiathar may at tlii.s time have 
I been the high prie.st. (1 Sam. xxiii. G ; 2 Sam. xx. 2.^.) ... 
There seems to be an explanation given hero of the 

small number who appeared from Benjamin, that is, 

because of their affection for Saul’s fan\i]y_There must 

have been some peculiar levy of those named and fixed 
upon that came from the half-tribe of Manasseh on this 
side of Jordan.... Issachar does not appear to have brought 
up its troops, but sent only its counsellors, wdio at the 
! same time could engage for the forces over which they 
i had the entire command. They could give politic advice 
to David on the present emergency.... “ To keep rank'' 
is the translation of a word which by a slight change i 

could be turned into another word, signifying to assist j 

—and both the Septuagint and Vulgate so render it. j 
Altogether, it must have been a joyous and heart-stirring 
assemblage. It would require an immense store of pro¬ 
visions, both for the journeys and foT the days spent at 
Hebron. Thole nigh Hejffon seem to have contributed 
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: for tlic sustenance of the remote tribes; and even the 

; oxen were made beasts of burden. 

i 

1 1 Chronicles xiii. —This narrative is also contained in 

2 Sam. vi., but not without at least one novelty, and that 
I is, tlic ]jrevious consultation which David held with his 

’ chief men before sending for the ark. He seems also, un- 

' der the sanction of their opinion, to have laid tlie matter I 

I before the ])coplc at large, and to have obtained tlieir sane- ; 

i tioii for tlic measure. It would appear as if the good and j 

religious practice of consulting and inquiring after God's | 

I will at the ark of llis presence had fallen very much into ! 

I desuetude in the days of Saul, so that the proposed move- j 

; ment was with a view to reformation .... Observe the im- j 

mediate and general response of the people, approving of | 

the step as right; and wc believe that when men of an- I 

’ thority do more for what is obviously and in itself right, | 

I they may count on a ready consent thereto of the popu- | 

! lar conscience_The mention here of Baalali being an- * | 

j other name for Kirjath-jcarim, reconciles 1 Sam. vii. 1 with 

j 2 Sam. vi. 2. The narrative is not produced so far here 

I as in the parallel passage of Second Samuel. 

1 

i 

1 1 Chronicles xiv. — The narrative of this chapter is also 

i presented to us in 2 Sam. v, 11-25—insomuch that the 

! one seems almost a copy of the other. The second book j 

! of Samuel seems at all events to have been used in the I 

j framing of this compilation. ! 

! The toleration of polygamy descended a great way 
down in the Jewish liistory; and it is remarkable that 
the inspired Fsfilmist, so deeply versed, one might have 
thought, in experimental rel^ion, should have evinced on 
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this matter an ignorance which God winked at.... The 
Eliada of Second Samuel is here called Beeliada. 

It is mentioned in Samuel that David went to the hold, 
when here it is said that he went out against the Pliilis- 
tines—which, after tliis intermediate movement, he actu¬ 
ally did in the terms of both narratives_The “images" 

of the Philistines in the one are called their “gods" in 
the other_In Chronicles there is a supjdcmiental sen¬ 

tence respecting the fame which David atajuired by these 
proceedings, and the fear of him which God ])ut upon 
the nations. 

I Chronicles xv. 1-D").—The removal of the ark from 
the house of Obed-edom to tlic city of David is narrated 
in Second Samuel continuously with its former removal 
from Kirjath-jearim to that middle place. Here the 
fourteenth chapter is iiiter|)osed. But there is here a far 
more particular account of the preparations made for this 
* second movement—which seems to have been conducted 
with a careful respect to tlic prescribed order of the Law. 
More especially, none were to bear it but Levites; and af¬ 
ter the signal chastisements inflicted on those who had 
taken unlicensed freedoms with this sacred structure, we 
may well understand how cautiously and warily any fur¬ 
ther business concerning it would be gone about. David 
pleads the Divine appointment for liis directions upon 
this matter. He had been eflbctually taught that in their 
first intromissions with the ark they had not observed the 
due order—of which he therefore now makes a special 
study ;^nd observation. The Levites, accordingly, were set 
apart for the office as being peculiarly theirs; and they 
are here introduced to us by the three great families, 

mMl 
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into wliich they were divided, and which had each their 
respective functions assigned to them. It was no longer 
borne upon a cart, as in the two preceding journeys, but 
by the shoulders of the Levites, and this not around the 
bottom of it, but by means of staves which were put into 
rings, and which would rest on the shoulders of the bearers 
placed before and behind it. It was done “ as Moses 
commanded, according to the word of the Lord.” 

16-29.—David, I should imagine, appointed the singers 
from all the three fxmilies of the Levites indiscriminately. 
Let us mark the joy which gave a character and expres¬ 
sion to the music, and hence learn how good a thing it is 

to rejoice in tlie Lord_Ilcnian was a Kohathite, and 

Ltlian a Meraritc, called the son of Kishi, in ch. vi. 44_ 

The Obed-cdom who joined in the service is certainly not 

Obcd-cdom the Gittitc_Shemiramoth is related to the 

number eight, and may therefore have something to do 
either with the number of singers, or with the notes of a 
musical instrument_There is an ambiguity in the He¬ 

brew word for song, which miglit answer also for carriage. 

The narrative at the close of this chapter is very much 
the same with that in 2 Chron. vi. 12, &c., though there 
are clauses of variation—which is not opposition.... The 
story of Michal’s contempt for David when she saw him 
mingling as lie did in the song and in the dance, is here 
given in brief—that is, how she felt when looking at him 
from the window, but not the subsequent interview, when 
David was called forth to a vindication of his conduct, nor 
yet tlie tinal separation that took place in consequence 
between them. 


1 Chronicles xvi. 1-6.—David sustains his earnestness 
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to acquit himself of this great movement in a way that \ 

might accord perfectly and at all points with the law of j 

Moses—an earnestness, we have no doubt, sot all the more j 

on edge by the chastisements which God had inflicted on I 

those concerned with the arlc, both among the Philistines ; 

and on its journey through the land of Israel. He eii- i 

forces particularly the observance that none should carry | 

it but Levites. He made a great national solemnity of | 

1 its entrance into Jerusalem, where it was set up in the I 

place which he had previously made in readiness for it. 1 

Then they rendered to God the offering of His own pro- j 

I scribed ritual, by the hand of Ilis own chosen office-bearers. | 

i .. The three first verses of this chapter })rescnt us in sub- j 
stance with the statements of 2 Sam. vi. 17-1.9. It is only | 

said there, however, that ho blessed tlie people, and then • 

! sent them home; but the blessing is here given at length, ; 

j before which, however, W'c arc told of his appointments j 

I for a service of which he seems to have been particularly i 

! fond, and to which he himself may be said to have been : 

I the chief contributor throughout all .ages by his immortal | 

i psalmody—we mean the musical part of the service, ami j 

! that both vocal and instrumental, for which he set up a ! 

sacred orchestra, the chief members and performers of i 

which are here given. 

7-22.—This Psalm is made up of a fragment from 
Ps. cv,, nearly the whole of Ps. xevi., but with some mo- | 
difications, and the addition of two verses—only that 
verse 34 begins Psalm evii., cxviii., and cxxxvi. This 
interchange and mutual reference that might be made 
between the distinct books ^of Scripture, goes mightily to 
strengthen the contexture of that evidence by wliich all is 
bound together, and all is ^thenticated. The whole ; 
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I passage, from verse 8 to verse 22 inclusive, is substantially 

i the same with Psalm cv. 1-15, which had been in all 

I likelihood previously written—as well as the others which 

I gave their respective shares to this compilation—made 

I by David out of his own compositions, and given by him 

I into the hand of Asaph, who only sang and perhaps com- 

) posed the music, but not the words of it. The senti- 

i rnents of this sacred and beautiful lyric should be grateful 

, to our hearts on all occasions.—0 let me rejoice in the 

! work of even seeking the Lord, though I may not yet 

liave fully found Him!... We are here told to be mindful 
; always of the Lord's covenant, whereas we are told in the 
; countcrpail; verse of Psalm cv. that He hath remembered 
His covenant for ever.—Let us but keep it in faith and 
, memory; God will not forget it, nor cause His faithfulness 
; to fail. 

I 23-36.—Down to verse 33—this passage offers to us 

! substantially Psalm xevi. It looks as if David had 
pieced this service out of his previous compositions— 
altering them very slightly, and that chiefly in words, 

; perhaps for suiting them to the music. This appears a 

I good argument for these Psalms having been produced at 

1 some anterior stage of David’s history to the one now 

before us. It is far more likely that this tabernacle hymn 
should have been made up of previous psalms, than that 
' these psalms should have been formed or helped out 
I fragments of the hymn. Perhaps he was in better cir- 

! cumstanccs for the literary exercise of penning these com- 

i positions during the intervals of his irregular and guerilla 

sort of life, before ascending the throne of Israel, than 
after he was engrossed with the cares of government. At'^ 
I all events, we cannot but admire the wondrous variety of 

I 
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David's endowments. How beautiful are the allusions of 
this warrior-poet to the landscapes and objects of nature ! 
But withal how spiritual, and how realizing, and near in 
his approaches to God! The glory of God, as the only 
true God, is the reigning sentiment; and to bo delivered 
from the heathen and from their idolatries, the great bur¬ 
den of the prayer. Wliat a noble and aifccting concur- 
' renco, and how blissful in all its influences upon society 

I —when such utterances of piety as these proceed from 

! the Icing, and are re-echoed, too, by all the people ! 

37-43 —Let it be remarked, that the ark was placed on 
mount Zion, in the city of David, and not on mount Mo¬ 
riah, where the temple was built—into whicli it was at 
length introduced, but by another solemn procession and 
with another solemn service, in the days of Solomon. (I 
Kings viii. 1.) Before quitting the business of the day, wo 
read of the permanent arrar.gements made by David for the 
service of the temple. It is interesting to mark the in- 
! tromission of the civil with the ecclesiastical power having 
' had to do in these days circa sacra, though not in sacris. 

! They were the priests and Levites who had to do with 

I the latter; and king Uzziah, by stepping beyond the line 

i of demarcation into their province, brought down a signal 
I chastisement from heaven upon his person. Observe that 
it is Zadok and not Abiathar who is here mentioned (verse 
^3.9) as priest; and it would further appear from this verse 
^that the tabernacle still abode at Gibeon, so that the ark 
and it were now separate, and so remained till the temple 
was built. There, also, (at Gibeon,) was the altar of burnt- 
offering", where service was daily performed according to 
4he Law. Asaph and his brethren abode as singers with 
the ark, whereas Homan andiJeduthan were appointed in 
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tlio same capacity for the tabernacle. There is music in | 
the very cadence of the narrative itself, where we read of j 

its bein^ their office to “ give thanks to the Lord, because ! 

His mercy endureth for ever.*' It is probable that as : 
Zadok presided over the altar-scnnce in Gibeon, so i 
Aljiathar may have stayed with the ark at Jerusalem, the ! 
latter having the breast-plate of judgment. Zadok and 
Abiathar are both stated to have been priests in David's 
days. (2 Sam. viii. 17; xx. 25.) 

1 Chronicles xvii. 1-15.—This passage, though not in 
ipsissimis verbis, yet in substance is the same with 2 Sam. 
vii. 1-17. No wonder that David, who at this time was 
making a progressive endeavour towards a riglit ecclesi¬ 
astical as well as a right civil settlement of the affairs 
of his kingdom, should, after the removal of the ark to 
Jcmsalem, meditate further a suitable fabric for the re¬ 
ception of it, and for the worship of God. Nathan at first 
participated in his views ; but an arrest' was laid on the 
pro])osal by God himself, who revealed on this occasion 
to David, that in like manner as he had not yet required 
a house from the Israelites in return for all the benefits 
wherewith he had loaded them, so still, notwithstanding | 
the preferment and constant protection which David had ! 
gotten at His hands, instead of requiring a house from 
him. He would build one for him, and promised him an 
everlasting kingdom. There are here both a type and 
an antitype—a greater than Solomon is here;—and 
whereas the first, or literal fulfilment, has fallen so visibly 
short of the anticipations here held out to us, have we 
not a warrant for looking onward to the substantial and 
spiritual accomplishment oCthese great promises, in the 
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coming on of a latter-day glory ? In the parallel passage of 
Second Samuel, the alternative—which is not brought for¬ 
ward here, of Solomon committing iniquity—is followed 
I up by the threat of chastisement, yet not of destruction. 

! The Israelites are now undergoing this chastisement, in- 
i dieted by Him with whom a thousand years arc hut as one 
I day—for mercy will not depart from the house of David 
I as it did from the house of Saul; hut finally and at length 

i will his tlirone be established for evermore. We read of 

\ 

tlie sure mercies of David. 

16-27.—The resemblance is perfect, ii]moF~t literatim et 
\ verbatim between David’s prayer as given here, and the 
same prayer as given in 2 Sam. 16-27. The one must 
have been an extract from the other. The gratitude and 
; humility of the Psalmist arc alike conspicuous in this fer- 
1 vent effusion of his heart before God. It mu.st have eom- 
' manded the sjunpathics of all the people who heard it— 

: and, full as it is of nationality, must have cjirricd along 

i with it all the true patriotism as well as piety of the land 
I We have here a striking example of the encouragement 
j which God’s promise gives to man’s prayer—tlie one not 
! superseding but stimulating the other: It was because 
i God had told David that He would build him an house, 

j that David found it in his heart to pray before Him: It 

I was because He had promised this goodness, tliat there- 

j fore David prayed the Lord to bless his house, and that it 

j may stand for ever before Him. The faith which could 

j say—“ Thou blessest, and it shall be blessed,” so far from 

I preventing, prompted the supplication, and animated it 
I in fact with that ingredient of faith—which ensured the 
Acceptance then, and at length the ultimate fulfilment 
of it. » 
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1 Chronicles xviii. —The copying from Samuel still 
continues, though in a somewhat freer and looser style 
than throughout the last chapter. The most material 
variation is at verse 12, wdicre Abishai is done honour to 
as having slain eighteen thousand in the valley of Salt— 
whereas in the counterpart verse of 2 Sam. viii. 13, all 
the honour is given to David without any mention of his 
captain. The names of the towns, too, Tibhath and Chun, i 
are variously given in Samuel—probably from the Syrian ; 
being different from the Jewish names.... It is interesting | 
to be caiTied northw'ard in Syria to places of which I have 
been reading in Keith, as Hamath, and Zobah, and other 
localities, w’liich make it likely that David obtained, if 
not tlie possession, at least the mastery over all the coun¬ 
tries from the river of Egypt to the Euphrates. We read 
hero of his conquests over the Edomites in the one quar¬ 
ter, and over the territories of Damascus in the other. 

The recorder kept the history of the events, and of the 
government, and so transmitted the material out of which 
future narratives might be constructed. The scribe again 
was engaged with the current business, as the correspon¬ 
dence and daily acts of the government. These offices 
mark a civilization and literature which I believe sig¬ 
nalized the Jewish above all the other nations of that | 
period. ! 

1 Chronicles xix. —The copying of Second Samuel is 
continued, but not without intermission—the whole of 
2 Sam. ix. 1, which recounts David's kindness to Mephi- 
bosheth, being passed over in the Chronicles.... Syria was 
divided into several distinct kingdoms. In the last chap¬ 
ter we read of Syria-damascus, here of Syriar-maachah— 
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Maachah being probably the capital of that region. It 
seems to have been a small territory, as in 2 Sam. x. 6, 
it is said to liave furnished only a contingent of a thousand 
men—in all thirty-three thousand. They arc called “men ” 
in Samuel, but here “chariots”—the only reconciliation of 
which accounts appears to be, that altogether there were 
thirty-two thousand men with the right proportion of 
chariots for such a number—these men being occasionally 
either riders or footmen, according to the service which 
might be required of them. Syria may have taken in 
some country on the east of the Euphrates, as we read, 
in verso 16, of the Syrians beyond the river. Tlie “ seven 
thousand men which fought in chariots,” imply a greatly 
smaller number of chariots, but scarcely so small as seven 
hundred, the number specified in the parallel passage. It 
is the opinion of some critics that the two counterpart 
verses should be corrected by each other thus:—“ Seven 
thousand horsemen, seven hundred cliariots, and forty 
thousand footmeru” 

October , 1844. 

1 Chbonioles XX. —This chapter is made up, with little 
variation, of three fragments taken from chapters xi., xii., 
and xxi. of 2 Samuel. It is interesting to mark the chief 
intermediate contents of the earlier historj’^ which have 
been omitted in this compilation—the matter of Uriah 
the Hittite, the rebellion of Absalom, the foul act of 
Amnon with his sister Tamar, and the rebellion of Sheba 
These, as being chiefly topiqs of family and personal his¬ 
tory, wer^ not odiiittod into a record which seems to 
. have b^en more of a public Wd national character.... 
cannot help b^ng revolted by #e cruelties of war in 
thart day. Jt relief froin* this fehling to be told'of the 
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I possibility, that instead of the Ammonites being put to 
I death by the saws and the harrows and the axes, they may 
i have only been made slaves, and employed as sawyers 
[ and hewers, and even in field labour; and such interpre- 

! tations are contended for by some as might warrant this 

j understanding of the matter. By the way, there is a 
1 difficulty in regard to the weight of the king of Ammon's 
crown—fiir too heavy for being borne upon the head. 
Various devices of explanation have been resorted to; 
but the likeliest is, that instead of the crown having been 
put upon the head, it may only have been suspended 
over it.... Now that we are drawing near to the end of 
David's i-oign, we may expect to have many passages in 
the history of his successors not given in the books of the 
Kings—seeing that they mixed up the kings of Israel 
with those of Judah, whereas what remains of the Chro¬ 
nicles arc exclusively taken up with the latter. 

1 Chronicles xxi. 1-4. —The comparison between the 
first verse of this chapter, and the counterpart verse in 
Second Samuel, suggests some important reflections. Here 
it is said, that “ Satan stood up against Israel, and pro¬ 
voked David to number Israel.” There it is said, ** that 
the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and He 
moved David” to number them. Does not this look very 
like evil coming from the Lord, not hy His prompting it, 
but hy His permission of Satan to prompt it, and who 
therefore may bo regarded as the efficient and proximate 
cause thereof? Altogether, it was a judicial infliction on 
the part of God. He was angry at Israel, and m the 
execution of this anger^ punished «them through the me| 
dium of David's trespass, as H is here called. $o that.in 
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reference to tlie question of David—“ What have these 
sheep done?” a something could be alleged, not hero re- : 
corded—^transgressions of their own, for which they were i 
punished, though through a transgression of David. There | 
ia a glimpse hero afforded of the Divine administration, | 
as proceeding on a system of moral penalties—by one sin | 
bringing on another, and this through the instrumentality j 

of him who is the prince of darkness and adversary of the ; 

human race. j 

5-13.—There are various methods of accounting for the j 
discrepancy between the enumerations given here and | 
in 2 Samuel xxiv. 9. The one may have given the 
whole population able to bear arms; the other may have i 

excluded certain classes of them. We know that in | 

the enumeration of Numbers xxvi. the population was I 

greatly less than this ; but there is nothing in the least j 

paradoxical or incredible in the augmentation that took | 

place. We do not read here, as in Samuel, of Joab's pro- j 

gress through the country in prosecution of this census j j 
but we read here, and not in Samuel, of Levi and Bonja- 1 

min having been omitted in taking up the numbers. It j 

rather appears, from the earlier account, that Gad's mes- ( 
sage from the Lord preceded the compunction felt by | 
David. The voice ah esfira brought him to a right moral | 
perception of what he had been doing—a phenomenon 
this no way strange or unexampled in human life. It is 
wonderful what efiect a judgment external to ourselves, 
has in clearing up our own judgment, and awakening our 
own sensibilities! 

14-30."^—Oman the Jebasite is named Araunah in 
^2 Sam. xxiv. 18. -Tlie ifpot where David was commanded 
to build an altar, that Is, on^the threshing-floor of Oman, 
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is the #ine. with that on which the temple was built 
Oman the Jehusite was in Jerusalem—^proving that the 
original inhabitants of the place were not exterminated, 
nor yet had merged out of sight among the Jews, by 
wliom it was taken possession of. The narrative here is 
in some respccts*fulier than the earlier one, as, for ex¬ 
ample, our being told that O^nan saw the angel, and that 
his four sons hid themselves. The answer, too, by fire 
from heaven, and the command given to the angel to put 
up his sword, are mentioned here and not there. On the 
whole, there is greater particularity and'fulness in the 
later account. And the three last verses are supplementary 
and important. Tlie tabernacle and altar of bumt-oifering, 
thougli not the ark, were still in Gibeon. But David met 
with such an encouraging return to tlie ^offering on the 
threshing-floor of Oman, w’hich was in mount Moriah, 

I (2 Chron. iii. 1,) that he resolved to make this his place 

I for sacrificing afterwards. The sword of the Lord had 

I terrified him into the sense of an imminent necessity, so 
i that he felt it vain to go to Gibeon; and probably when 
I in this fear and perplexity it was that Gad the prophet, 

j as commissioned by the angel, pointed out this threshing- 

i floor, tlie place, it is interesting to remark, of the future 
temple. 

1 Chronicles xxii. —The compiler is now done with 
I Samuel, and as his Chronicles relate only to the kings of 

I Judah, we may now expect a number of particulars re- 

j specting them not to be found in the books of the Kings, 

which are taken up to such an extent by the kings of 
Israel as well as of Judah. Accordingly, we have much 
of what is original in the chapter—the groat preparations 
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made by David for the future temple. It must Iuve been 
by the inspiration of God that lie fixed on the place where 
he had just sacrificed as the locality of the future temple. 
“ This is the house of the Lord God,” I regard as equiva¬ 
lent to “ here is to be the house of the Lord God.” He 
seems to have employed strangers for iftuch of his work, 
cither as better artificers, or as more fit for servile drudgery 
than the Israelites—not that he did aught in the way of 
building, but only in preparations for the building, to 
anticipate and lighten the business for Solomon, who was 
yet young, and incapable. In his address to his son, he 
tells him of the prohibition that had been laid upon him¬ 
self to build a house, and of which wq have already read. 
The name was Solomon, because his reign was to be 
peaceable. This is a feeling address on the part of David, 
and wherein not only is Solomon told of the part he had 
to do in the great work, but the princes and chief men 
also of theirs, which was—to help by their liberalities the 
erection of a suitable place for the worship of the God of 
Israel.—Make Thy people willing now, 0 Lord, even as 
Thou didst then, to bc'hclpful in this great cause ! 

1 Chronicles xxiii. 1-fi.—It is said here that David 
made Solomon king, but, of course, in obedience to the 
Divine appointment, for, in ch. xxviii.'5, he himself says 
that God had chosen Solomon to sit on the throne.... It 
is said that tl|c Ijevites were numbered from thirty years 
old and upwards. Can this mean between thirty and 
fifty, or all abovo thirty ? It was in the former way in 
Num. ivTS. They were diKmisscd from at least labori¬ 
ous service after tbeyimd attained to fifty; but wo reiid 
here of six thousand being for oflScors and judges. Now, 
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: those a|j|Ovc fifty were fit enough, as far as age is concemctl, 

i for the latter employment. Let it be observed, that the 

; Levites had now grown to so great a multitude that they 

could not have been all admitted to serve at once in their 
respective departments; and so they were appointed to 
serve by divisions or courses, at least in some of the 
departments, and probably in all of them. This re¬ 
leased a vciy great number of ecclesiastical men, during 
fill* the greater part of their time, from the service of the 
temple, for other and more general services....The first 
person is used in the fifth verse. Some call this a Hebra¬ 
ism, according to whicli the persons may be confounded. 
But might we not infer from it, that perhaps David had 
left memoranda in his own hand, out of which this narra¬ 
tive may have been partly made—and this clause, in par¬ 
ticular, copied therefrom ? 

7-20.—Laadan is called Libni in ch. vi. 17. How soon 
does the same individual change names! Zina in verse 
10, is Zizah in verse 11, but the corresponding Hebrew 

letters closely resemble each other_The selection or 

st'-paration of Aaron for Uic priesthood is narrated as the 
doing or appointment of God in Ex. xxviii. 1, and is 
referred to as such in lleb. v. 4 —where he is expressly 
said to have been called by God to this honour.... It is 
very interesting to meet with the notice here given of the 
descendants of Moses, and to understand tliat they w’cre 
numerous, (verse 17.) One should expect |^iat this family 
would be held in great distinction—though we read very 
i little of them. They were, however, recognised as his 
j down to this period; and in one instance we read of one 

I of them (ch. xxvi. 24) being appointed to an office of 

' great trust and responsibility. Stdl, while w^e remark how 

i • 
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much more illustrious Moses was than Aaron in Jiimself, 
it holds true that Aaron was much more aristocratic than j 
Moses in his descendants. 

I 21-32.—We have here an example (verse 22) of hreth- I 

j ren having a more extended sense in the Ilcbrewthan 

! with us—obviously a])plicd in this instance to cousins, 

> this being the relationship of the sons of Kish to the j 

j daughters of Eleazar, whom they married. Sons arc, in | 

I like manner, extended to grandsons or descendants in | 
: general. I 

; After the tabernacle had been set up in its abiding j 
place, there was no more room for the locomotive services | 

: connected with its transportation, whielj was a great | 

abridgment of labour to tlie Levites. There would not i 

i have been employment for tliem all, but for the organiza- I 

I tion described in these chapters, and according to which j 

I they were made to serve In courses. We have here a | 

I general idea given to us of ihcir various otiices, in the i 

' way of being hejj[)ful to the priests. They had to do even | 

I with the sacrifices; and a very large and extensive | 

agency seems to hav'e been supplied by them for the j 

I musical part of the temple-worship. They stood to the | 

priests in the relation of our precentors to our pastors. i 

But after all there remaine<l a deal of spare strength and 
time amongst them, both for educational and ecclesias¬ 
tical work in the provinces; and we doubt not that in 
virtue of thei% institution, the Israelite common people 
were the most lettered and intellectual on the face of the 
earth in these days. 

1 Chronicles xxiv. 1-6.—Nadab and Abihu are scarcely 

if ever introduced among the genealogies of Scripture, 

* 
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I without notice being taken of their transgression—as if 
to multiply the warnings against the profanation of things 

sacred_David, though not permitted to build the tem- 

I pie, had much to do both in the preparations for this 
great work, and in the organization of the Levitical body, 
for the right ordering and distribution of the temple ser¬ 
vices. What David had arranged, Ezra had to restore 
I and to act upon ; and let us not therefore wonder at the 

! very detailed and lengthened exposition of it which he j 

' gives here, for the guidance and information of those 1 

i who were to resume those services, which had been sus- | 

; pended during the whole of the Babylonish captivity, and 

! no doubt sadly distempered and broken in upon during 

the subsistence of a monarchy so chequered between good 
and evil, according to the characters of those who swayed 
i it. Let it be observed, that though the lot was resorted 
! to, it did not decide every thing, so as to supersede the 
! exorcise of judgment in those cases which admitted of it. | 
The sons of Eleazar and Ithamar were not subjected to it 
: in the lump, but sej)arately, and after it had been fixed 

that sixteen should be |j[iosen from the one house, and 
; eight from the other. 

I 7-19.—There seem to have been sixteen men of the 

j one household, and eight of the other, already fixed upon 
I as the heads of the twenty-four courses; and the object of 
j the lot seems to have been the determination of the order 
I in which these courses should follow each other. This 
seems, from its being a matter of indifibrence, to have 
been without the scope of any reason or principle on 
which it could be settled in one way rather than another; 
and so it was taken out from the judgment of man, and sul> 
mitted to the lot, or rather to Him who has the disposal 


1 
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[ thereof. It was of obvious use, too, in superseding all 

j jealousies on the question of precedency. There is an¬ 
other class of cases that might be vvarrantably referred to 
the lot—not those alone which arc things of indifferency, 
and where no reason cognizable by man can be alleged on 
( either side; but it may sometimes happen tliat it is a i 
1 grave and weighty matter, for which, too, there is an ab- 
! solute and* essential reason wliy it should be fixed in a i 
particular way, but that a reason beyond the reach of 
human cognizance. The character and spirit of one man | 
are often beyond the scrutiny of another man ; and it may 
so happen as when two, for example, of seemingly equal 
qualifications, are proposed for the office, that the differ¬ 
ence might, to human eyes, be altogether indiscernible. It 
w’as so when Matthias was chosen for the apostlesjiip. The 

, use of tlio lot is thus sanctioned by Scripture_Let it be 

remarked, that the title of “course of Abijah,'’ or Abia, (ver. 

10,) was kept up till New Testament times. (Luke i. 5.) 

I 20-31.—One cannot explain cither the want of order, or 

frequent repetitious in these lists. There are informations 
j in this chapter identical with tlmso given in the last. In : 

I verse 23, Hebron is supplied on The evidence of ch. xxiii. 
j 19. We are not, however, to imagine, from our difficulties 
and uncertainty, that there was not a purpose served by 
these catalogues, for the guidance and knowledge of the , 
parties who were immediately concerned. 

The Levites named in the latter versos of this chapter, j 
j seem to have been such who were attached, in the way of | 

I service and attendance, to the priests; and the object of ; 

! the lots spoken of in the last verse, seems to have been to 
! fix who of the Levjtes and who of the priests were to b© 

! corqoincd the one ptli the other. The Levites ^ast lots ! 

I * I 

1 .. » 
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over against the priests to determine which masters were 
to have such and such sei-vants, which, looked at con¬ 
versely, could be settled in the form of the question by 
lot—which servants shall have such and such masters, by 
the fathers or priests casting lots over their younger 
brethren or Levites. 

* 

1 Chronicles xxv. 1-3.—The service of Asaph, Heman, 
and Jeduthan, was the musical service of the temple, to 
, which David separated, for the sons of these principal 
singers, a number of performers under them.... The ex¬ 
pression to “prophesy with harps,” and other musical in¬ 
struments, is evidence of the very general and extended 
meaning which this word has in the Bible. Who would 
think of» redicting by means of such an instrument? The 
etymological and original meaning was to “say forth;” and 
as if music could speak, it is here to “ sound forth ” the 
praises of the Lord. The sons of these head men in this 
department were each to be placed at*the head of his 
own separate company. Four of these sons belonged to 
Asaph—six to Jeduthan-r-and fourteen to Heman—names 
wdiich occur frequently in the titles of David’s psalms. 
Of these Asaph is the most distinguished, though a great 
distinction attaches to Heman, in that he was the grand¬ 
son of the prophet Samuel. It should be remarked, that 
only five of the sons of Jeduthan are named in verse 2--^ 
though they are numbered as six. Shimei has been some¬ 
how left out here, though his name occurs in the list 
given afterwards of the four-and-twenty, in the order that 
had been assigned to them by lot. 

4-7.—Heman may have been called a seer in his capacity 
of being a singer—even as in that capacity they were 
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called proplicts. The horn is not usually understood to be 
a musical instrument. It is the symbol of ])o\vcr; and 
when men or kingdoms obtained an accession of prospe¬ 
rity or strength, their liorn was said to be lifted, so that 
Heman’s being a “seer in the words of God, to lift up the 
horn,'’ may signify that he was the singer of those psalms 
and prophecies which foretold the exaltation and great¬ 
ness of David and his family, or ^\hich proclaimed and 
celebrated the same. The whole families of these three 
j singers seem to have been musical. What kind of instru¬ 
ment was a psaltery? It is placed between other two— 
harps and cymbals, both here and in the fii-st vci-se. The 
daughters seem to be included witli the sons as being 
under the musical tuition of their father, lleman. There 
was an educator that instructed them and theiili>rethren 
in the songs of the Lord; but these may have bctm a 
selection from among their brethren, for it is added, “ all 
that were cunning.” The number twelve forming a eom- 
pany each, with pno or other of tiiC four-and-twontj" heads, 
formed a total of two liundred and eighty-eight. Tli(‘rc 
were twelve in each ward or class, denominated rightly a 
ward, because each under the guidance and gaiardiaiisliip 
of a master. Each ward had one master and eleven 
scholars; and the object of tho lot was to determino tho 
order that should be observed in the succession of their 
services. 

8-31.—The first lot is said to come forth for Asaph, 
because Joseph, on whom it fell, was his son, so that one 
of his l^^ily headpd the first groupe of musicians. Each 
grotipe consisted 4of twelve, tliat is, of the head and 
eleven more. eltoven arc said to be his sons and 

hretbren. If the^ be terms of consanguinity here, then 
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it lilcely that the brefclircn, agreeably to Hebrew nsage, 
at times comprehended some who were not the chil¬ 
dren of the same parents, though within the circle of a 
known relationship, and chosen from among the kinsmen 
because of their musical talent, whether vocal or instru¬ 
mental. It is possible, however, that these terms may 
not be significant of kindred, but may serve generally to 
mark the older and younger of the associates in each 
band. The names of this list, with the exception of 
Shimei, will be found at the commencement of the chap¬ 
ter, where the throe leading families of the singers are 
described. There are some of the names, however, which 
undergo alteration, as Asarelah, in verse 2, into Jesharelah, 
verse 11; Zeri of verse 3, into Izri, verse 11; Uzziel of 
verse 1, into Azarecl of verse 18, Sec. The last of the 
changes here specified is in analogy with the two names 
of Uzziah and Azariah, given to the king of one or other 
of those names. 

1 CiiRONirLEs xxvT. 1-8.—The porters also attended in 
divisions, or perhaps courses, and, at all events, were 
divided for the separate gates. Mcshelemiah is said to 
have been the son of Koro, and of the sons of Asaph. Is 
not this the Ebiasaph of ch. vi. 37, who was the son of 
Korah, and of the Kohathites, and not Asaph the singer, 
who was a Oershonite ? See also ch. ix. 19.... I may have 
conceived of the Obed-odom that was employed in the 
service of the temple as being a different person from the 
Ohed-cdom that kept the ark, because he was called a 
Gittite; but far i|aore likely that none but Levites were 
thus employed, and that therefore, he was called a Gittite, 
because bom there, or some|ime iresiding there, eten as 
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Elimelecli was called a Moabite. The clause, verse 5, that 
“ God blessed him,” goes far to identify him with the 
Obed-edom of 2 Sam. vi. 11. and 1 Chron. xiii. 14. Ho was 
blessed in the number and strength of his sons; and, 
accordingly, it is after the enumeration of them that this 
blessing, at tlie end of verse 5, which refers clearly to 
Obed-edom, the parent, is assigned as tlie reason for his 
liaving such an oifspring. 

9-19.—Tlicre is a recurrence to Meshelemiah of verse 1 
The porters seem to have been characterized by strength, 
wliich they would need to put fortli in opening and shut¬ 
ting the massive gates, and perhaps in repressing and re¬ 
gulating the crowds outside.... It would appear as if the 
father of a family could set aside some of the privileges 
attached to primogeniture: TIosali gave the chiefship to 

Simri, though not the first-born_Tlie office of porter 

seems to have been a highly respectable one; and tlieri* 
was a ministry of some kind attached to it, (verse 12.) 
besides that of rderely standing at the doors. The object 
of the lots was to assign the gate.s respectively to each 
band. One of them is characterized as a wise counsellor. 
One office might have conducted to another in those 
days, even as in the Christian Church, a right discharge 
of the doaconship might lead to the eldershij), or some 
other good degree. From the numbers at each gate, in 
verse 17, there behoved to be courses, as the number 
required at a time did not nearly equal the numbers stated 
at the outset of the chapter. In regard to Simri being 
made cldef, it may have beep only in the arrangement of 
the porters' office^, as ^heing stronger than his brother. 
It would have coniravened the law of Dout. xxi. Hi, 17, to 
have assigned to li|m the porrion of the eldest son.... The 
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Shclemiah of verso 14, is Meshelemiah.... The number of 
porters at the east gate was greater than at any of the 
others—it being the principal gate and the most fre¬ 
quented—it being the main approach to tlie temple, and 
fronting the court where the sacrifices were offered. 

20-32.—From verses 20, 22, 24, and 26, it would appear 
that various rulers were assigned for various treasures— 
which might be arranged under different heads, as the 
plate, and furniture, and money—and again, as dedicated 
from battle spoils, or by certain individuals. It would 
seem, from verses 20 to 28, that there was a description 
given of the arrangements made for the safe-keeping 
and disposal of the treasures of the temple; and it is in¬ 
teresting to meet again with the descendants of Moses as 

cmployeil in this business_Were all named after Rcha- 

biah, in verse 2.5, the immediate sons of Rehabiah, and 
was Rehabiah a son or immediate descendant of Eliezer ? 
There arc many questions suggested by these genealogies 

wliich commentators have not entertained_Slielomith, 

in ch. xxiii. 18, is the sun of Izhar. There may have been 

two of that name_It is probable that the treasures in 

kind of the temple would be kept apart as memorials of 
tlieir res])cctivc donors, as Samuel, Saul, Joab, &c.... The 
other departments of business in this related both to the 
affairs of the temple and the affairs of the king. There 
was outward ecclesiastical as well as outward civil busi¬ 
ness. There was the work, and very distinct work too, con¬ 
nected with the building and repair of the temple, and the 
culture of its lands. And great use was made of the Le- 
. vites in the civil department also.... The Ilebronites were 
the descendants of Hebron, one of the sons of Levi; and 
we find them employed as rulers, not only for the business 
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of, and every matter pertaining to the Lord, but for the 
business and affairs of the king. And does not their 
valour, as hero commemorated, imply that they might 
occasionally have had to do with things militaiy ? 

1 Chronicles xxvii. 1-15.—We have hero an account 
of David’s militia, which son’-cd him in turns, vciy dis¬ 
tinctly laid down in this place—that is, by sections of 
twenty-four tliousand for each month, or two hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand on the whole, who did not com¬ 
pose a standing army, yet wore kept in readiness, and 
^vere not left to forget their military exercises or liabits, 
being each called out for a month in the year. It does 
not appear that thougli the number of these courses was 
the same with that of the tribes in Israel, that each sepa¬ 
rate division was taken out of the same tribe. On the 
contrary, we find that the cantains of the seventh and 
cloventli courses w'crc both of the tribe of Eidiraim. In 
some of these courees the captains seem to have had lieu¬ 
tenants named, as in the second and third; and per- 
ha]>s in the rest, though not named. Asahel’s son is not 
named as under him, but as after him. From the tim(^ of 
hi.s death, which was early in David’s reign, wo may infer 
that this constitution of a militia was among tlie first 
tilings settled by him. Most, if not all of these name.s, may 
he recognised in the lists of 2 Sam. xxiii. and I Chron. xi. 

... Bcnaiah is termed here a priest; but the Hebrew word 
thus translated, signifies an officer or ruler.... Jashoheam 
was of the children of Pha»’ez, and the chief of all the 
captains in precedency, not in power—^for their superior 
in this was Joab, the generalissimo of all the forces in 
the kingdom. : *' • 
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16-22.—The functions of the rulers of the tribes are ! 
not here defined ; but probably they were, in great part at | 
least, of a civil nature. It is conceived by Poole that 
their office was purely civil, and that it was hereditary— 
wliercas the military rulers were appointed by the king, 

because of their personal qualifications_It is to be ob- ! 

served that the ruler of the Levites had no authority over I 
the descendants of Aaron; but that they had a special ruler * 

of their own_Eliab is understood to be the Elihu here 

given as the ruler of the tribe of Judah. He was David s j 
eldest brother; but was the princedom of the tribe in ! 
David’s family before his elevation ? and if not, this does 

not look as if it descended by succession_Asher and 

Gad are both omitted in this enumeration—the former ! 
perhaps sharing with Zcbulun and Naphtali—the latter ; 
with the Reubenites and Manassites of Gilead.... The ruler 
Iddo was the son of Zechariah—the prophet Zechariah 
was the son of Iddo—a presumption of its kind, that the ; 
same line of descent comprehended both, as the same | 
names frequently recur in the succession of one and the j 
same family. i 

2S-3k—David perhaps appeased his conscience, as if | 
he had done sufficient respect to the faithfulness of God’s j 
promise by not taking the number of those below twenty. 
Joab felt more rightly in the matter, and desisted fi*om 
the work before he had finished it. Neither was the re¬ 
sult of the census put into the national records. Then | 
follows such a description of David’s servants and office¬ 
bearers, as gives some insight into the economy of his 
great establishment. They were the mlcrs of his sub¬ 
stance. The store-houses were the depositories of the 
king’s tribute in various parts the kingdom. He had 
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^ land and its produce, as well as the produce of taxes, and 
separate rulers for each separate kind of agricultural 
wealth—as one ruler over the corn-field labourers, an¬ 
other over the vine-dressers, another over the fruit of these 
vineyards, when manufactured into wine and deposited in 
cellars, another over the olives in the field, another over 
the oil in the warehouses, two over the herds of lai^er 
i cattle in two different places, one over the flock of 

! smaller cattle, one over the camels, and one over the 

asses. Then follow some of the nilers of David s house¬ 
hold, and civil and military establishment. Jehiel seems 
to have been the family tutor. Ahithophel is brought in 
to mark his successors, Johoiada and Abiathar. 

1 Chronicles xxviii. 1-10. —Tlic Chronicles now deal 
more in new and supplemental information ; and we have 
here an important passage in the history of David—when 
he convenes an assembly of his chief men, and gives a 
sort of closing and farewell address to them. His idea of 
a temple as being but the footstool of God, argues a 
spiritual and elevated conception of the Divine majesty. 
He singles out Solomon as .being the object of Divine ap¬ 
pointment, as much as Judah was from among the tribes, 
or as he himself was from among the brethren of his own 
family. This was important, as settling men's minds in 
regard to the right of succession. There was the condi¬ 
tional grant of an everlasting kingdom to Solomon—for¬ 
feited on the event of his idolatry—yet still, we trust, to 
be madoi^good in house of David. In his general 
charge there occurs; the'|>regnant phrase of “ seeking the 
commandments," wfiiCh mplies the duty not only of ob¬ 
serving righteousn|$^ b||' of searching and inquiring 
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after it... 1 There is much of weighty practical theology 
in his special charge to Solomon. 

11-21.—^We find in this passage, over and above the 
Divine authority for the succession, the same authority 
for the temple, nay, for the plan and form of it. We are 
here told that the Spirit communicated patterns of con¬ 
struction to the mind of David—so that the temple was 
built under the same high and heavenly guidance as the 
tabernacle—^which was framed in accordance with what 
God said to Moses on the mount. The enumeration of 
what things were thus ordered is very manifold, and dis¬ 
tinct, and particular. The direction by the Spirit in verse 
12, governs all that follows to verse 18 ; and David^s an¬ 
nouncement, in verse 19, refers back\yard to all that is 
detailed from verse 11. I should not conceive that God 
wrote down the pattern as he wrote the Decalogue, upon 
tables of stone; but that “ by the hand of the Lord” upon 
David, or by impression upon his mind, He presented 
him with such a picture or representation of the whole 
scheme as he could body forth in visible exhibition to 
others. Solomon may have presided over the execution; 
but David stood to him in the relation of the architect to 
the builder. He had much, therefore, to do with the 
temple, though not so proximately and palpably as Solo¬ 
mon—^the planning of the temple fabric, the ordering of 
the temple service. 

1 Chboniolks XXIX. 1-5. —The contrast between a house 
for God and a house for man is so put as should reconcile 
us to splendour and magnificence in churches—^these 
Divine palaces. David urges the greatness of the work, 
with a view to the closing pis|otioal application of his 
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argument-^n appeal to the generosity of the people, and 
a call upon them—not for legal but voluntary contribu¬ 
tions. Yet lot us not exclude the legal It is true, that 
in as far as David gave of his own proper goods, he gave 
as a voluntary, and in the capacity of an individual urged 
on by his particular af5»ction for the gloiy and service of 
God; but he gave also as a king and as a magistrate— 
or out of the royal as well as out of his own private trea¬ 
sure. The latter contribution was in the shape of a 
“ moreover,^' or “ over and above” to the former. Tlie 
voluntary with him supplcnrcnted the legal; and indeed 
it was only on what he himself did personally, tliat he 
could rightly ground his concluding question, which was 
an appeal to the willingness of all the p(‘oplc—that 
they might lift up their hands to the w^ork, whether for 
giving or for serving. What God hath here joined men 
would put asunder—as in the recent voluntary con¬ 
troversy, made up of two elements which ought not to 
liave been conflicted, but compounded the one with the 
other. 

6-lfl,—The response was made by giving. Tlio joy of 
the people, because of their felt and conscious liberality, 
and the reflex joy of the king in the observation of it, arc 
both most naturaland the outpouring of the monarch’s 
soul is in perfect keeping with the sentiments by which 
he was actuated, and which arc here ascribt'd to him. 
It is a veiy clear and substantial prayer; and such as 
would be uttered in tbe same circumstances by the most 
advanced^and enli^tened Christians of the present day. 
There is in it a noble st^n of adoration—the ascription 
of all might and supremacy to God—the expression both 
of entire gratitude imd of entire dependence^—not the 
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I elation, but tbe humility awakened by what they had done 
j and rendered in the cause of the Divine Being, because 

I endowed from on high with the-ability and the willingnese 

! thus to acquit themselves—the recognition of GFod as the 
spring and fountain-head of all their wealth, whereof 
tliey were only the tacksmen anditemporary holders, so 
that they had but given to God that which was His own— 

! the joyful sympathy which he felt in the kindred disposi- 
' tions and offerings of the people—and, finally, his prayer 
I both for them and for Solomon his son. Altogether, it is | 
; a most precious and heart-stirring composition.... The 
I temple is well called a palace. 

i 20-30.—After his prayer he addressed himself to the 

! jmople ; and their joint prayer, under the impulse of a 
I joint spirit, exhibits that very sympathy which, did it sub- 
j sist between the higher and lower classes, would do more 
! than all other influences put together for the cementing 
j and the upholding of a right state of the commonwealth. 

I Verily, were there aught like a pervading godliness in the 

1 land, all other blessings would be added to it.... In the last 

; passage we read of David’s gladness, and in the present 
of the gladness of the people^—^a mutual and common 
affection, which would harmonize them into one heart and 
one soul. It is a striking expression, that they “worshipped 
God and the king.*’ The homage which we render to the 
Great Supreme is the pledge and the guarantee of an 
analogous homage to our earthly superior; and this evinces 
the string affinity which obtains between religion and 
loyalty_The mention of Solomon’s being anointed a se¬ 

cond time, refers us to the hasty coronation of him which 
took place before, when Adonijah assumed the monarchy. 

I It is recorded only in the book of Kings; and this second 
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anointing is recorded only here. Tlie circumstance of 
these two halves of the tally being found in separate 
bo^ks, strengthens the argument that is founded on their 

harmony. 

Among the writers of David’s history, Samuel could 
only have recorded tha^arlier part of it; and there seems 
a strong probability from this single passage, that ho had 
to do with, and it may bo is the principal author of the 
books which bear his name. 

11. CHRONICLES. 

2 Chronicles i. —The greatness of Solomon is here 
more expatiated on at the very outset of his reign than it 
is in the book of Kings; and we may look for many in¬ 
stances of such expansion, as the Chronicles arc restricted 
to the kings of Judah ; and its second book alone affords 
a greater space to them than do the two books of Kings— 
after deducting from them all that is therein said of the 
kings of Israel. His marriage, liow^evcr, to Pharaoh’s 
daughter is here omitted. In regard to the sacrifice at 
Cibeon, it is both new and interesting, when told of the 
tabernacle there being identical with that prepared by 
Moses in the wilderness, as well as that the brazen altar 
was the one made by Bczaleel. The ark, we already know, 
was separated from the tabernacle, and now in Jerusalem; 
but what had been left at Gibeon, drew Solomon and tlic 
people towards it; and there he performed a veiy large 
sacrificM service, f No wonder that these precious relics 
and memorials, which ;;had been preserved so long with 
religious care, should have attracted on this occasion, too, 
the duteous regards of the king and people of Judah !... 
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Then follows an abridged narrative of Solomon’s dream, 
as also of his wealth and greatness. 

2 Chronicles ii. —Solomon’s message to Huram is more 
fully given here than in the second b6ok of Kings. The 
sentiment, in particular, of pure and high theism, in re¬ 
gard to the immensity of G-od, is here put in so as to 
make the king of Tyre understand that the house to be 
built was not so much for the accommodation of God as 
a j)lace to dwell in, as for the accommodation of Solomon, 
as a place in which he might offer sacrifice. The qualifi¬ 
cations of the master-builder whom Huram should send, 
are also more explicitly stated here, as well as the parti¬ 
culars of the hire_The two last verses are important, as 

they establish a distinction between the employment of 
strangers and native Israelites. Tliese last seem to have 
been the thirty thousand of 1 Kings v. 13—who were sent 
in courses to Lebanon—whereas the strangers, whose 
numbers in the two last correspond with the numbers of 
the two first verses of tliis chapter, were put to the harder 
and more servile vrork of hewers and bearers of burdens. 
... The mountain from which the stone was gotten, differed 
surely from mount Lebanon, where the wood was gotten. 
... The substructures of tbe temple may well convince us 
of the greatness of the strangers’ work. 

November, 1844. 

2 Chronicles in.—^The situation of the temple is given 
here more expressly than before—in mount Moriah, where¬ 
as the city of David was in mount Zion. Some think 
th^t this is the Moriah where Abraham offered up Isaac. 
At all events, it was built on the threshing-floor of Oman 
or Araunah—agreeably to the predetermination of David, 
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(1 C9iron. xxii. 1,) when he said, ” this is the house,” or : 
this is the site of the house of the Lord God, and of “ the 
altiar of burnt-offering for Israel”... The figures of palm- 
trees were graven on the pillars of the temple for orna¬ 
ment ; and it is interesting to remark, that this earliest 
written account of any architectural structure receives its 
best illustration from the earliest of the architectural 
remains to which we have access—that is, in Egypt. The 
parallel description to the one here given is in 1 Kings vi. | 

The one before us gives perhaps a more powerful impres- | 

sion of the richness of the edifice and its ornaments, as it I 

makes mention of the precious stones for beauty, and the j 

gold of Parvaim.... Jachin and Boaz are names of great | 

traditional renown. 

2 Chronicles iv. 1-10.—Perhaps there is more of the 
national and lc.ss of the personal in the books of the 
Chronicles than of the Kings—exemplifying the distinc- ' 

tion between public records and annals, or between his- | 

tory and biography.... We do not read here of Solomon’s j 

marriage, or of his own dwelling; and the description is | 

confined to the building of the temple, in the account of i 

which the variations between the parallel passages are I 

scarcely worth noticing. We might mention, however, i 

that whereas it is said in verse that “ two rows of oxen | 

were cast, when it was cast,” in 1 Kings vii. 24, we read of ' 

the knops being “ cast in two rows, when it was cast.” The ! 

difference between two and three thousand baths for the 
capacity of the bilizcn sea, sliould also be remarked. The 
lily-work was ornamental, and representative of flowers, 
as the palm-work was of trees. In 1 Kings vil^ the ac¬ 
count is given in |Tpater fulness and detail—though there 
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I is no mention made there as here of the hmid/red basins 
! of gold. The bases and the layers are far more particu- 
: larly described in Kings than in Chronicles. 

: ] 1-22.—The difficulty of following out the details of the 

' construction as here given, whether of fabric or furniture 
of the temple, is practically evinced by the differences 
which obtain between the representations of the most 
: eminent critics and authors, who have attempted aught 

; like a pictorial view of them. There are certain veiy 
; important parts of the scheme, however, which cannot 
I possibly be mistaken. I shall only instance the position ; 
j and attitude of the two cherubims. The pomegranates 
I supplied other ornamental figures for the tasteful embel- 
I lislimcnt .of this great edifice. The weight of materials in 

all things brazen was so great, that they made no attempt 
to ascertain it. It has been remarked of the snuffers, [ 
j that these are applicable to candles, and not to lamps, j 
i where the wick, instead of being cut is drawn out, which 
j office is done, not by snuffers but by tweezers. On the 
whole, the account here is substantially the same with 
that given in 1 Kings vii.; but it is well to compare the 
two, so as to exteim the one by the other—nay, perhaps 
; somewhat to modify the one by the other, as when the 

! doors of the temple are here said to be of gold, it should 

I bo understood that all which is usually of a metallic sub- 

I stance, in or about doors, was of gold—and accordingly, in 

the counterpart passage at 1 Kings vii. 50, it is said that 
the hinges of these doors were of gold. 

1 

I 


I 

I 


2 Chronicles v. —The ark, when removed from the 
house of Obed-edom, was taken to the city of David. It 
is said that previous to, and. on occasion of, its removal 
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from the city of David to the temple, Solomon assembled 

the elders and chiefs of Israel, but that all the men of 

Israel assembled to Solomon—as if the former came be- 
* 

cause bidden, and the latter came spontaneously. It was 
a most solemn and attractive occasion, and it serves to 
consolidate the Jewish history, when thus carried forward 
from one stage to another, as if on a material pathway, 
and by material indices. The two tables of stone which 
were put into the ark by Moses, were still there in the days 
of Solomon, and the ark itself, with its projecting staves, 
was still where it was placed in the temple at the time 
when the second book of Kings at least was written, but | 

not when the book of Chronicles, though at the time when | 

the original account was vnitten, out of which this passage j 

was copied. This clearly evinces the Chronicles to be a i 

compilation. There is the additional information given 
here to that in the book of Kings, of a general attendance j 

of priests, though not in course, and also of singers, who i 

gave forth sacred music on the occasion. Otherwise this | 

chapter is substantially the same with its counterpart 
passage in Kings. ^ 

2 Cheonicles VI. 1-11.—The chapter commences with 
Solomon^s address and prayer, as given from 1 Kings viii. 

12. One would expect, in reporting a speech or a devo¬ 
tional address, that the words would hdve been copied, as 
well as the meaning and substance. It is, however, not so 
in this instance—so that the passage here varies not in 
language only, butdn the subject-matter of some clauses 
from the parallel p|tssage in Kings. The book of Chroni¬ 
cles, as being more|^epent than the book of Kings] would 
probably be more slfoes^ible and more inquired after; and 
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it would have been wrong to have shunned the repetition 
of so striking-a narrative in the Jewish history as that 
here given. It was well fitted to rivet the aifections of 
the people, both on the temple as a divinely authorized 
liouse, and on the family of David, as a divinely autho¬ 
rized dynasty for the government of the nation. It is 
well when good is in our heart, though it may not be ex¬ 
pedient, in our special circumstances, that by us it should 
be bodied forth into action and performance. 

12-21.—However closely the dedication-prayer given 
here resembles that in the counterpart passage, yet is it 
so full of sentiment as to admit of a double commentaiy. 

We have licrc, however, the notice of that brazen scatfold 
on which Solomon knelt, not mentioned in the other place. 

It is well to remark how the pure theism of the Jewish 
religion maintains its consistency throughout—the senti¬ 
ment of Solomon as to the soleness and supremacy of the 
one God being an echo to the sentiment of Moses in Ex. 

XV. 11— at what may be called the outset of the Hebrew 
economy. Tlic reiteration of God’s special promise to 
Solomon, in reference both to the temple and the settle¬ 
ment of the cro\4| in his family, can be continuously 
traced from God’s communication to David himself, in 2 
Sam. vii. 12, to David’s recital thereof when he addressed i 
Solomon previous to his death, in 1 Kings ii. 4; and, 
finally, to God’s direct communication with the monarch 
now speaking in 1 Kings vi. 12—^till the monarch de¬ 
clares it with his own living voice, in this passage, to the 
assembled thousands of Israel.—See how the principle 
here set forth accords with Ps. cxxxii. 12; and let these 
repeated testimonies to the virtue of obedience counteract 
the freezing influences of a controversial orthodoxy, and 
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, infilsc more of vigour, and more of comfort, into the whole 
procedure of my own personal and practical Christianity. 
... With all the virtue annexed to this glorious temple, let 
it be remarked how much less God is regarded as a local, 
and how much more as a spiritual and universal Deity, 
under the system of Judaism than under the Puseyism of 
our present day. 

22>31.—The parallel passages still keep up a very close 
! accordancy with each other. No wonder that Jerusalem 
I and its temple wore so much the objects of a common or 
i central reference to the children of Israel—seeing that 

; they were instructed from the outset of this great erec¬ 

tion—and we have no doubt it became a national and 
long-enduring habit among them, in all cases of wilamity, 
to direct their prayers, and their pious penitential aspira¬ 
tions, towards this place. When litigation broke out 
amongst them, and testimonies on oath had to be given— 
then Jerusalem, as the place of appeal, must have pre- 
{ sented itself to the minds of those who had thus fallen 
into controversy. When visited by any general distress, 
each man was called to the work of self-examination, that 
he might know the plague of his own —then whether 

the consequent prayers and vows of amendment were to 
be made towards this house, (verse 26,) or in this house, 
(verse 29,) still the great object of reference and regard 
was the temple now opened for Divine service, and now 
consecrating to God, by a solemn act of dedication, held 
in the sight and presence of many thousands in Israel. 
And what weighty theological sentiment is imbedded in 
this address—thei omniseicnce of God reaching to the 
hearts of all men I , . 

82-42 .—^Tlie meii all nations were free to look towards 
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I Jerusalem, or come up as proselytes and worsliip there: 
—^this is an advance beyond that of the ultra-Judaism 
which would confine the privileges of religion to a parti¬ 
cular nation; but an advance beyond this again is when, 
instead of looking towards an earthly sanctuary, we are 
I led to look upward to the tabernacle in the heavens, where 

I Christ sitteth at the right hand of God. Another pareii- 

' thetic, but most weighty sentiment, occurs in verse .36*—the 

' universality of sin in our species. It is w^ll that we have 

I tliis fundamental doctrine in the remedial system of the 

Gospel—and it is well to have it as amply attested in 
' the Old as in the New Testament. (Prov. xx. 9; Eccl. vii 
' 20, kc. &c.)... The case of the people taken captive, and 

looking towards Jerusalem, reminds us forcibly of that 
most pathetic and beautiful Psalm—cxxxvii_It is plea¬ 

sant to observe how the devotional and historical pieces 
of Scripture are interlaced wnth each other. Mark the 
substantial identity of the concluding verses of Solomon's 
I prayer with Psalm cxxxii. 8-10. Solomon avails himself 

of this precious composition in the grand ceremonial of 
ushering the ark |po the temple. 

2 Chronicles vii. 1-7. —There is no notice taken in the 
parallel passage of Kings, of the fire that came down from 
heaven to consume the sacrifices—wdiereas there, and not 
here, we have the impressive benediction which Solomon 
poured forth upon the people.... It is wcU to note, that in 
this later period of the Jewish history, there came down 
as striking and miraculous an attestation from heaven 
as took place in the wilderness, when Aaron sacrificed at 
the door of the tabernacle. (Lev. ix. 24.) And as then 
so now, the people responded with their adorations and 
VOL. II. 2 0 
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praise—and this in words winch frequently occur in the 
Psalms, and which seem as if taken from them. It is 
probable that by this time the people were familiar with 
the choruses of these sacred compositions ; and in Psalm 
cxxxvi. the endurance of God's mercy is the subject of a 
chorus. The musical service also of this occasion is re¬ 
lated here only—performed by Levites whom David had 
appointed. (1 Chron. xv. 16.) It was by their ministry 
that David sounded forth his own hymns of praise ; and 
we have little doubt that even so early as at the dedica¬ 
tion of the temple, they were devotional pieces of his 
which made up the psalm-book of the children of Israel. 

8-22.—The solemnity closes as in the parallel passage, 
though with some variety of expression ; and we cannot 
but advert again to the happy state of a commonwealth, 
where high and low are harmonized into one common en¬ 
thusiasm in behalf of what is right.... The next passage 
respecting the Lord’s appearance to Solomon, is given 
with somewhat greater amplitude. The choice of the 
temple as His house, which God announces in verse 12, 
is closely analogous to the premonitiQ|J||(vhich Moses gave 
of it to the children of Israel in Dcut. xii. 5.... From verse 
13 to verse 16 there is new matter presented to us in the 
communication which God made to Solomon. There is 
the promise of God’s forgiveness on the repentance of the 
people—or that on their humbly and honestly praying 
for acceptance, He wdll hearken to the voice of their sup¬ 
plication, And withdraw His cliastisements and “heal their 
land.”—The virtue here annexed to prayer in this house, 
we know to be possessed by all prayer uttered in the 
name of Him who 4?alled His body “ this temple ”—even 
the body that was destroyed* and raised up again in three 
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days. Let our faith and hope then be in God, who hath 
raised Christ from the dead. But 0 save us from that 
sin unto death, that sinning wilfully—after which there is 
no more sacrifice for sin.... Let it be observed, that much 
of the answer, as recorded here, is in the terms of the 
prayer that was lifted up. Compare verse 15 with ch. vi. 
40; verse 18 with ch. vi. 16. On the other hand, the 
threatenings are but the reiterations of what had been 
uttered in old times, as in Lev. xxvi. 14, and Bout, xxviii. 
15. Sec also Deut. xxix. 24. 

2 Chronicles viii. —Solomon's expedition to Hamath* 
zobah is peculi$,r to the Chronicles j and connected there¬ 
with we have the building of Tadmor, which we read of 
before. It is truly interesting to think of him as the 
founder of Palmyra. The geography harmonizes well with 
his doings in this northern quarter, and they warrant the 
conclusion that his dominion extended to the Orontes on 
the north, and to Euphrates on the east. And he not 
only extended his power beyond the old limits, but 
strengthened ajir^ncrcased it within these limits—as 
may be seen from the tribute that he levied on the re¬ 
maining •aborigines of Palestine—including, it is likely, 
the payment of money, but at all events, as in the parallel 
passage, (1 Kings ix. 20, 21,) the exaction of a bond-ser¬ 
vice peculiar to them, and not laid on the children of 
Israel.... The two hundred and fifty of Solomon's officers 
are reckoned at five hundred and fifty in the Kings.... In 
regard to the house for Pharaoh’s daughter, see my re¬ 
marks on 1 Kings ix. 24_His setting up and continu¬ 

ance of the temple service are here more fully given. 
The narrative of this passage closes as in the parallel 
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f 

i 

I 


one; but when numbers are concerned, then the varia- 
tions are more frequent. We read formerly of four 
hundred and twenty talents of gold, and here of four 
hundred and fifty. 


I 

I 


I 


I 


I 2 Chronicles ix. 1-12.—The controversy is, whether I 

i the Queen of Sheba—a counti^’ to the .south of Judea— ' 

' wRvS queen in Arabia or Abyssinia. Sir William Harris, 

I who has travelled and published on the Highlands of 

! Ethiopia, tells me his own opinion to be, that she was j 

sovereign on botli sides of the Red sea, which would com- ' 

pound and reconcile the two theories.... It is interesting to j 

mark the progress of hearsay in these r(janoto ages—as 
I , when the Canaanites and Philistines were made aw'aro of i 

the miracles of Egypt, and the Queen of Sheba heard of i 

I the wisdom of Solomon in her own distant land.... It is ' 

remarkable how plentiful gold was in these days. Both 
sacred and profane historians attest this. What profusion ; 
of it, for example, is set before us in the account wo have 
: of treaties and largesses and ransoms, from Gibbon s De¬ 

cline and Fall of the Roman Empire. |||n verse 12, which 
i might be compared with 1 Kings x. 13^e read that Solo- ; 

raon gave unto the Queen of Sheba whatever she asked, , 

beside that which she brought. It may be understood i 

that he gave more than she brought: Such was the royal j 

bounty that he gave more than she asked, and more in | 

value than he got from her. The two parallel narratives j 

of this visit are very nearly coincident. 

13-20.—The parallel accounts in the books of Kings 
and Chronicles, are almost the duplicates of each other. 

The figure of the throne is so lucidly described, tliat it 
might be easily transferred 4nto a picture; and yet how 

i 

1 

i 
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I various are the plans and representations given by dif- 
: ferent authors of the architecture and furniture of these 

1 royal and sacred edifices. It is very likely, however, that 
i Solomon's ascent to his throne was through an avenue 
between lions, with their faces towards each other, and 
placed at the ends of the steps, which rose to an elevated 
pedestal, whereon the chair of state was erected, with a | 
i lion on each side, as the supports which connected the 1 
chair with this raised platform. The magnificence seems 
I to have been quite unrivalled—so as to call forth the ad¬ 
miration, and perhaps the envy, of other kings and other 
kingdoms. It is said that none of the vessels were of 
j silver—or it may be rendered, there was no silver in them, 

' no alloy, agreeably to the previous clause, that aU “was of 
; pure gold.”... We read much of the imports from other 
I countries. I should like to know what were the exports 
—for I presume that much was brought in commercially, 
and not by the compulsion of a levy or tax from the ter¬ 
ritories over which the Israelites had acquired a dominion, 
j The chief export, as to Tyre, must have been agricultural 
j produce. ^ 

i 21-31.—Tliis passage presents another opportunity for | 

I discussing the situation of Tarshish. There is ground, 
from what has preceded in former places of Scripture, and 
1 what is presented in the place before us, for concluding 
I that the Tarshish here spoken of is not to be sought for 

I in or by the Mediterranean. There will be further occa¬ 

sions on which more fully to consider the question.... The 
numerical discrepancies are veiy great and numerous. 

The four thousand stalls, in verse 25, are reckoned at forty 
j thousand in 1 Kings iv. 26.... The extent of the dominion 
j is given here, and not in the parallel place of 1 Kings. 
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It hannonizes remarkably witli the promise made to 
Abraham in Gen. xv. 18. Only what is called there “ the 
river of Egypt," is called hero “the border of Egypt.” 
Does not this incline more to the view of that river being 
further east than the east branch of the Nile ? Tlicrc can 
be no mistaking what is here called the river Euphrates, 
particularly named so, indeed, in the forcsaid promise to 
Abraham. And so it would appear, that there was at least 
a brief and temporary fulfilment of the promise in all its 
original extent respecting the territory of Israel—of 

! which, however, they were soon abridged because of their 

I sins, but in which I trust they will again be fully invested 
at the period of their restoration.... These references to 
books that have now perished are very interesting.... The 
degeneracy of Solomon, and the misfortupcs of his later 
years, as given in Kings, are here omitted. 

I 2 Chronicles x. —It is chiefly now that we begin to look 

for a more expanded history of the kings of Judah—seeing 
that there remain twenty-seven chapters of Clironicles, 
whereas the remaining chapters from i^e parallel place in 
Kings amount to thirty-six. But then, so large a portion of 
these is taken up with the histoiy of the kings of Israel, and 
with the doings of Elijali and Elisha, that we may expect 
much additional information before us respecting the mo- 
narchs of the house of David. The whole of this chapter, 
however, which constitutes the outset of the peculiarly 
Jewish nawative, and from which the Israelitish part of 
the story is exclude^!, is not a literal but substantial copy 
of the counterpart ilarrative in the second book of Kings 
—so as to impress the conviction that it was not written 
by a separate and original inspiration, but taken, no doubt 
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by the direction of inspired wisdom, from the previously 
existing history. The one is not taken from the other 
word by word, but as like as possible to being taken sen¬ 
tence by sentence, with such minute deviations therefore 
in the language, as were natural in the brief acts of me¬ 
mory, from one glance at the original to another. There 
is much in this phenomenon of the likeness and unlike- 
ncss between Kings and Chronicles, that favours my own 
idea of the method of inspiration. 

j 2 Chronicles xi. 1-1 2 . — Now begin the larger additions 
to the history of the Jewish kings—that is, from the fifth 
verse of this chapter—the first four verses being counter¬ 
part to 1 Kings xii. 21-24. We learn from the passage 
before us, that Rehoboam, after having returned to Jeru¬ 
salem, abode by it; and that now, shut out from the terri¬ 
tory of the ten tribes, he directed his attention to the 
strengthening and filling up of the territory which remain¬ 
ed to him. One can understand how he should have felt 
himself reduced to the necessity of thus strengthening 
the things which remained; and this, accordingly, was the 
policy which he adopted, and he gave himself to the intense 
prosecution of it. He now had only Judah and Benjamin 
upon his side, and perhaps Simeon too, who lay to the 
south of him—though, being in a manner detached from the 
rest of Israel, and incorporated with Judah, besides being 
himself of small account, he is not mentioned here.... 
The towns built for defence, “the fenced cities," are said 
to have been in Judah and Benjamin, not in Simeon, 
which lying asunder from the hostile tribes, needed no 
more in the way of fortification than before. These forti¬ 
fied holds were manned and stored both with armour and 
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provisions, for the express purpose of standing such sieges 
as they might now lay their account with. 

13-23.—Tlie remaining information of this chapter 
anent Rehoboam, is almost all additional. We see how 
the facts recorded here tally with the fears expressed by 
Jeroboam in the Kings, lest Judah should be strengthened 
by the tendencies of Israel 'to Jerusalem, and the worship 
of the true God. We are persuaded that such other har¬ 
monies could be traced between these records as would 
j yield a strong confirmatory argument in favour of both. 

{ It is not improbable tliat Jeroboam would have liked the 
I adherence of the Levites, could he have obtained their 

! consent to his idolatries; and hence his profane ordina¬ 

tion of unauthorized men to the priestly office, whicli 
; would still further scandalize the genuine ecclesiastics; 
i and we can well understand liow in their convergencj^ to 
I Jerusalem, they should have been followed to such an ex- 
j tent by the lovers of the true religion.... The righteousness 

1 of Rehoboanl’s reign for its first throe years, his mamage 
especially to his cousin, the daughter of Absalom, liis nu¬ 
merous family, his policy in the distribution of them, and 
finally his uxoriousness, are all additional points of infor¬ 
mation. Let it bo observed, that Absalom here is called 
Abishalom in I Kings xv. 2. 

2 Chronicles xii.-— We are now told of Rchoboam's 
degeneracy, after a righteous and prosperous administra¬ 
tion of tlwe years, during which he strengthened himself 
and established the kingdom. It was expressly because 
of his transgression that Shishak came against him from 
Egypt. His forces and his victories are here partibuJarly 
specified. It was in the fifth year of Rehoboam^s reign, 
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or the second year of his rebellion against God, that this in¬ 
vasion took place.... The prophetic message to Rehoboam, 
and his consequent humbling of himself, are additional 
topics of information, and so is the Lord’s determination 
because of this—not utterly to destroy him^—although he 
was brought into servitude under the king of Egypt, that 
he might taste^the difference between the service of the 
Heavenly King, and that of the earthly kings by whom 
he was surrounded. Bating this subjection to a foreign 
power, things went well in Judah. Internally it prospered. 
The evil of Rehobpam’s deed, and the want of godliness 
in his heart, are instructively stated here. * In the Kings, 
reference for other.parts of the king’s history was^ made 
to the chronicles of Judah. Here, again, a further re¬ 
ference is made, and more especially to the book of the 
prophet Shemiliali, who had been sent to him with word 
from the Lord. All, however, is preserved respecting 
him which the Spirit of God held necessary for our admp- 
nitic^ in the latter ends of the world.... The importance 
of these chronicles, as part and parcel of our Bible, is now 
becoming more manifest. 

2 Chronicles xiii. 1-11. —Grandmothers are sometimes 
termed mothers in the Hebrew—so that the way to. 
reconcile the discrepancy here with 1 Kings xv. 2, is by 
supposing Abijah, or Abijam’s grandmother, to have been 
the daughter of Absalom, and his immediate mother to 
have been her daughter, married to Uriel of Gibeah.... We 
have here another important and precious enlargement of 
history, in that the war with Jeroboam, only mentioned 
generally before, is now given particularly.... The eight 
versfes of the ticcount of Abijah’s reign in the Kings, is 
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expanded to this whole chapter in the Chronicles. It is 
a marvellous force that Abijah mustered on the occasion; 
and the numbers on both sides indeed argue a mighty in¬ 
crease of population. The address of Abijah is instinct 
with good principle. Although we have been previously 
told that he was one of Judah's wicked kings, yet he 
could affirm his superior religiousness over Israel—true 
probably of his kingdom, though not of him. The public 

service of God was better kept up at all events_The 

“ covenant of salt” is in all likelihood a covenant made by 
! sacrifice, which was always salted.... Abijah had good 
I ground for reproaching Jeroboam with his idolatry and 
I desecration of God’s appointed priesthood, but not to 
I boast of his not having personally at least forsaken God, 
j though he might truly allege the outward conformities 

j which he here enumerates to the mannef’ and worship 

j of their fathers. It was a good speech, however, ad cap- 
tapdum populmi, and was perhaps of effect in encour¬ 
aging his own anny, and disheartening that of tlij^ Is¬ 
raelites—perhaps seducing, or at least paralyzing many 
j of them. 

1 12-22.—This, too, is new history. The signal victory 

1 which is here recorded, is expressly said to have been 
I effected ly God, as a deliverance from Jeroboam, and be¬ 
cause the people of Judah relied upon the God of their 
fathers. The presence and performance of their priests 
must have given it still more palpably the character of a 
special intervention from heaven in their behalf—constitut¬ 
ing it such a manifestation as tended to confirm the faith 
of all true worshippers, and still farther to condemn the un¬ 
godly and idolatrous, on whichever side they stood in this 
great battle, where the loss of the vanquished reached the 

c 
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enormous number of half a million. It is wortliy of re¬ 
mark, that the partial and far from perfect obedience of 
Judah, obtained for them the support and favour of the 
God of battles ; for, though far from deserving it, the dif¬ 
ference between them and Israel was such as to make the 
victory of the former fulfil the purpose of a Divine testi¬ 
mony^. .. The might of Abijah is brought peculiarly out 
in this narrative, as is also the state and numbers of his 
family—along with the degradation of Jeroboam’s power, 
and his death as a direct infliction upon him by God’s 
own hand. 

2 Chronicles xiv. —And in like manner Asa occupies 
but half a chapter in the Kings, and takes up three chap¬ 
ters in the Chronicles. There is much, therefore, of new 
information—as the quietness of the land for ten years— 
the commandment on the side of God’s law, which he gave 
forth to the people—the removal of the high places out of 
all ike cities^ though it would appear from Kings that all 
the high places of the land wore not removed—the building 
of fenced cities during the periods of national tranquil¬ 
lity—and the amount of his forces_The invasion from 

Ethiopia, also, is altogether peculiar to this book. These 
Ethiopians, assisted as they were by the Lubims, (ch. xvi. 
8,) who are associated with the Egyptians in ch. xii. 3, were 
probably the African Ethiopians. There has been discus¬ 
sion and doubt respecting the numbers; but it is interest¬ 
ing to find that Robinson has pretty well made out the 
situation of Mareshah, between Hebron and Gaza, and to 
observe how much in keeping it is with the geography of 
Gerar. This is a very important passage in Jewish his¬ 
tory, preserved to us by this Scripture alone.... The prayer 
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I 

of Asa, and the consequent victory granted and achieved, 
as we are expressly given to understand, by God Himself, 
affords a striking exhibition of the theocracy which still 
rested upon the kingdom. 

2 Chronicles xv. —The preternatural visit of Azariah 
to Asa, marks strongly the theocratic economy ,^ndcr 
which the Jews were placed.... The whole of this chapter 
is peculiar, with the exception of versos 16 to 18, which 
present us with what we had before in Kings.... There is 
much of the unction of theology in the inspired message 
to Asa, who must have been greatly encouraged by it to 
the work of reformation. There had been a great cessa¬ 
tion 6f the true religion both in Judah and Israel, from 
the degeneracy of Solomon. But it applies more exclu¬ 
sively and specially to Israel; and particularly then— 
being without a teaching priest and without law. The 
exposure of these deficiencies would suggest to Asa the 
main heads of a reformation in his own kingdom. 

It is interesting to mark the attachment of so many, 

I even in the nationally revolted Israel, to the worship of 
j their fathers. This must have been a great strengthener 

i to Judah, and helps to explain how the two tribes should 

I have coped so well with the remaining ten.... The joy of 
j the people when the king and all his subjects participated 
j in a good and right principle, is exemplified under Asa as 
under some other of the righteous kings.... There might 
be no more such a general war as that with the king 
of Ethiopia, till the time meant in verse 19; and yet 
there may have bden a constant interchange of petty hos¬ 
tilities between Judah and Israel, along their frontier. 
(1 Kings XV. 16). 
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2 Chronicles xvr.—There is a still more serious dis¬ 
crepancy in verse 1 than that in the last verse of the last 
chapter; for here it is said that Baasha came up against 
Judah in the thirty-sixth year of Asa's reign, whereas in 
1 Kings XV. S3, we read that Baasha began his reign in 
the third year of Asa, and reigned only twenty-four 
years. See Poole for the attempts at reconciliation—at¬ 
tempts not successful, at least to me not satisfactory. 
There are some few inexplicables which must be ac¬ 
quiesced in, and which no more obscure the light of reve¬ 
lation, than do its spots the light of the sun — It is re¬ 
markable that Baasha's leaving Ramah is mentioned both 
in Kings and Chronicles, but his dwelling in Tirzali only 
in Kings. The former information concerned the kings 
both of Israel and Judah; but the latter was Baasha's 
affair, and concerned Israel only. It is pleasing and con¬ 
firmatory to remark the coincidence of such little traits 
with the general purport of the respective works.... The 
message of Hanani, instinct with sound practical theology, 
and the misconduct of Asa, are both peculiar and addi¬ 
tional, as also his funeral obsequies. In seeking not to 
Grod but to the physicians, he betrayed the same want of 
faith that he did in seeking for the help of Syria against 
Israel, when he should have relied upon God. 

2 Chronicles xvii. —And the account of Jehoshaphat, 
too, is greatly more copious here than it w’as in the former 
history—more especially as it regards the internal admi¬ 
nistration of his kingdom.... The object of the numerous 
fortifications raised all over Judah by its kings, is here 
distinctly brought out—to “ strengthen themselves against 
Israel."... The first ways of David, in which Jehoshaphat 
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walked, might refer to David’s life previous to his sins, 
ia the matter of Uriah, and in numbering the people. 

Or, “ the first ways of his father David” might be ren¬ 
dered, the “ ways of David and first ways of his father” 
(Asa), of whose early virtues and subsequent degeneracy 
we have just been reading. “ His heart, was lifted up in 
the ways of the Lord”—^actuated by lofty desires for His 
honour, and lofty resolutions, that he and his people 
should serve Him. Altogether this is a most precious 
chapter.... We read elsewhere of the king giving orders | 
for the instruction of the people when assembled in Jeru- j 
Salem, but of no other Jewish king do we read that he i 
prosecuted this work throughout the countiy at large, { 
and so as to carry instruction to the doors of all th^ j 
families. And princes also were emjfioyed to teach—a ! 

work for which their education may have qualified them ; I 
but whether they did this directly or not, their influence I 
and authority might ensure attendance on the lessons of 
the priests and Levites, as well as protection to these 
functionaries vrhen ofliciating in their duties.—^Let me 
abjure the voluntaryism that would dissever the govern¬ 
ment of a nation from the religion of a nation_The 

spirit of Jehoshaphat descended to his servants, as to | 
Amasiah, (verse 16,) and we doubt not to many others. | 

I 

2 Chronicles xviii. 1-5.—The riches and honours of 
Jehoshaphat are adverted to in the last chapter, (verso 5,) 
and in close connexion with the Lord’s favour to him, 
because of his obedience. The strength and prosperity of 
his kingdom, whereof the proximate cause was his own 
wise and. vigorous administration, must be referred to tho 
great and primaiy author of all our blessings—^as also his 
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security from the invasion of enemies, on whom the fear 
of the Lord fell, so that they ma(Je no war against him. 
(ch. xvii. 10.) This makes his abuse of the Divine good¬ 
ness all the mbre wonderful, in that he should have joined 
affinity with Ahab—^his co-operation with whom is related 
here in very much the same terms that it is in 1 Kings 
xxii. Ahab's hospitable reception of him is more parti¬ 
cularly naiTated in this place, for this is Jewish history, 
though Ahab had to do with it—^whereas the three years^ 
peace, mentioned in 1 Kings xxii. 1, between Syria and 
Israel, belongs exclusively to the history of Israel, which 
is not the subject of these Chronicles. 

6-24.—It has been said that perhaps one cause which 
led Jehoshaphat to seek for other prophets, was the am¬ 
biguity of the deliverance just given. ‘‘ God will deliver 
(it) into the king’s hands”—a sort of Delphic ambiguity, 
which leaves undecided both W’hat the thing was, and into 
whose hands* to be delivered. The parallel narratives of 
this memorable passage in history are as nearly as possible 
alike to each other in substance. Yet, after deducting all 
the repetitions, there remains a deal of original and pecu¬ 
liar matter in the Chronicles which is of exceeding value 
—especially in the second book, where we often meet 
with most signal manifestations of the* still subsisting 
theocracy. It is true that we have also these manifesta¬ 
tions in the Kings, but more generally of God’s displea¬ 
sure—for there is a far greater proportion of recorded 
wickedness in the history which includes the kings of 
Israel along with* those of Judah. And, accordingly, in 
the messages of Elijah and Elisha, and the other prophets 
of these earlier books, what we chiefly meet with are the 
j denunciations of God’s wrath and predictions of evil— 
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whereas in the late books, which are confined to the kings 
of Judah, we have in Jbhe account of those of them who 
were good, intromissions—if we may so speak—between 
heaven and earth, of a more pleasing character—such, for 
example, as those which are set before us in the last 
chapter, where we read of God’s direct favour to Jelioshar 
phat, and of the safety and prosperity which were given 
to him, and from the Divine hand too, (ch. xvii. 5-10,) 
expressly because of his righteousness^ In this book 
! there is a deep impregnation of sacredness. 


» December, 1844. 

25-34.—The similarity of the two narratives is still 
kept up with an important peculiarity—even its being 
said here not simply that his assailants left Jehoshaphat, 
as we read in Kings, but that the Lord helped him, and 
God moved them to depart from him.. .* The Divine inter¬ 
position in behalf of a righteous king of Judah is ex¬ 
pressly noticed in this history of the kings of Judah, 
though not adverted to in the other history, which though 
partly, is not appropriately and exclusively theirs. This 
is but one out of so many similar examples.... It is further | 
worthy of remark, that the protection of the Almighty is 
still given to them because of their righteousness, though 
it was but a partial and imperfect righteousness. Jehosha- 
phat was doing wrong at the moment of this deliverance 
being vouchsafed to him, for he sinned in joining forces j 
with Ahab, yet God would not on that account cut him 
off utterly. There is encouragement' in this, not for 
sinning, but for hoping, even in the conscious recollection 
of sins past—not, most assuredly, in or with the purpose 
of sins future; 
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2 Chronicles xix. —Jehu, who rebukes Jehoshaphat, 
is the son of Hanani who rebuked Asa.... It now comes 
out that the conduct of Jehoshaphat in joining forces with 
Ahah is displeasing to Grod. The love of them that hate 
the Lord is a very decisive test of at least one ungodly 
affection—for it is obvious in this instance, that it did 
not exclude other good things from the mind of the king 
—not even the preparation of his heart towards God, and 
so while wrath was upon him—^to the effect no doubt of a 
chastisement— jci in consideration of what righteousness 
he had, it was the chastisement of a father_God's re¬ 

spect even to a partial and defective oliedience, is worthy of 
being noted as a characteristic of His administration. It 
is all the more remarkable here, that Jehoshaphat seems 
to have repeated the offence for which Jehu rebuked him, 
by Joining forces with Jehoram, as recorded here, but not 
in 2 Kings iii. But with these faults in his doings abroad, 
he was great in the affairs of his internal government. 
... The court of justice in Jerusalem was administered by 
men who described circuits, and did the central business 
when “ they returned to Jerusalem.'' The Levites were 
employed in a judicial capacity in things civil and crimi¬ 
nal, as well as ecclesiastical.... The distinction between 
the matters of the Lord and the king's matters—the one 
presided over by an ecclesiastical and the other by a civil 
ruler^—^seems to warrant our own principle of anti-eras- 
tianism, which by no means excludes the aid and influ¬ 
ence of the monarch—here so effectually bestowed on all 
the departments wherewith the interest and prosperity of 
a kingdom have to do. 

2 Chronicles xx. I-I3.—“ Other besides the Ammonites” 
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is not sustained by Poole as the right translation. Ho 
refuses to admit the other^ and would translate “ besides" 
ditFerently, so as to conjoin the Mehunims (ch. xxvi. 7) 
with the Ammonites.... There are Bible clironologists who 
assign the same year to this invasion of Judah by the 
Moabites, &c., and the joint invasion of Moab by Judah 
and Israel. (2 Kings iii.) If so, the one invasion may have 
been a reaction upon the other. En-gedi, or Ain-gcdi, is on 
the west side of the Dead sea. The invaders were from the 
countries on this side of Syria, understanding that Syria 
extended greatly to the south, between Euplirates and 
the people bordering on Jordan and tlio Dead sea. Some 
of the auxiliaries were froth mount Seir. Certainly the 
war in 2 Kings iii. is so broken off in the description of it . 
there, as was not unlikely to be followed up by such an 
incursion as we now read of_It is well to mark the reli¬ 

giousness of Jehoshaphat, akin with what we read of other 
good kings, and far more abundantly in this Second 
Chronicles than in the parallel places of the other history. 
Tlie prayer of Jehoshaphat is partly drawn from, or re¬ 
fers to the prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the 
temple. Altogether, the pleading and the petition are 
those of a devout and spiritual mind, that could found its 
arguments with Gh)d on the olden history of Israel, and is 
the genuine emanalAon of a true and faithful worshipper 
—a most blessed and beneficial effusion in tlie hearing of 
so many people. 

14-19.—This passage fully sustains the character which 
we have ascribed to all that is new and peculiar in the 
narratives of thi$ book—as the record of a visible and 
acknowledged Providence, |ind charged throughout with 
i the spirit of godliness. The Spirit descended on one of 
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the most distinguished among the families of the Levites, 
whose brief but energetic address has in it an Unction of 
religiousness, and is fitted to direct the regards and con¬ 
fidence of the people from the earthly to the Spiritual— 
from dependence on an arm of flesh to immediate depend¬ 
ence upon the true God.... A sermon adapted to all ages 
and states of the Church may be given forth from the 
words—“ Be still, and see the salvation of God;” and 
there is something most impressive in the obedient re¬ 
sponse given to the pious sentiment by Jehoshaphat and 
his people, and this, again, followed up by the praises and 
hosannas of the ecclesiastical men.... The cliff of Ziz seems 
to have been identified by Robinson. 

20-37.—This, too, is a most genial passage for the pious 

reader. Tekoa is on the way from Jerusalem to En-gedi_ 

Mark the coincidence here between the religious services 
of Jehoshaphat and his people, and the instant aid given 
by God for their deliverance. The ambushments here 
spoken of imply, according to some, the agency of angels. 
(2 Kings xix. 35.) Or it may signify that God set the 
Ammonites, Moabites, and Edomites to plot against and 
destroy each other. In coimterpart to verse 20, see Isaiah, 
ch. vii. 9. It was a most signal deliverance, and all the 
brighter that it was followed up by more than the gratu- 
lation, even by the gratitude of the people, whose joy on 
the occasion took the right direction of praise and bless¬ 
ing to the Most High. And mark how it is said “ that it 
was God who gave him rest, that it was the Lord who 
fought against the enemies of Israel.”... There are still 
names that remain as traces of Berachah in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tekoa.... Jehoshaphat resembled Asa, not 
only in certain of his offences, but in his repetition— 
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even as Asa relied first upon the Syrians, and afterwards 
upon physicians, ratlier than upon God, so did his son, 
even after he had been rebuked by Jehu, commit over 
again the ofience of joining with Jehoram, and afterwards 
with Ahaziah—both of them wicked princes—for wliich 
last we read here both of his rebuke and his chastisement. 
... We read of Jehu the son of Hanani, in 1 Kings xvi. 1. 

2 Chronicles xxl 1-11.—This chapter presents a good 
specimen of the extension which the history of Judah’s 
' kings receives in the Chronicles, over and above what wo 
read of them in the Kings. The names of the other chil¬ 
dren of Jehoshaphat, besides Jehoram—gifts which they 
received—their murder by the wicked liands of their own 
brother—his deleterious influence over the pcojJe in 
seducing, even compelling them, to idolatry—the writing 
of Elijah that came to him—the invasion of his countiy 
by foreign enemies, and the disease which carried him off 
—these are all additional matters respecting him to what 
we had formerly. Of what a murderous spirit ambition 
is, all history, both sacred and profane, gives amj)le evi¬ 
dence .... It is probable that idolatry is meant in verses 
11 and 13, as that which the king caused his poo])le to 
commit. Yet, as the literal wickedness there named 
often constituted part of the idolatrous service, w^e may 
understand it in this sense also. The compulsion which 
he so atrocious^ brought to bear upon his subjects in this 
matter, argues an unwillingness and reluctance on the 
part of many of them, which makes the part enacted by 
him, the immediate successor of a righteous king, and 
having to do in consequence with so many righteous 
persons throughout his kingdom, all the more enoimous. 
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12-20.—Elijah had been translated before his writing 
could be received by Jehoram; and this has given birth 
to various explanations. The one I most go in with is, 
that it may have been bequeathed to Elisha as a written 
jirophecy, and sent at the fitting time by him to the Jew¬ 
ish king. And things ulterior to the time at which the 
document was received, are there made the subjects of 
prophetic announcement—as the pestilence that was to 
come upon the land, and the disease that was to carry off 
its monarch. 

“ The Arabians that were near the Ethiopians," are 
understood by some to signify those who had emigrated 
from the Asiatic, and settled on the African side of the 
Red sea. Others affirm, that on the eastern side of the 
sea there were Asiatic Ethiopians. 

We may well understand how odious Jehoram must 
have rendered himself to a nation that had so recently 
been trained, by the righteous Jehoshaphat, to a veneration 
for the true God of Israel, and to the knowledge and ob¬ 
servance of his laws. He died, “ not desired," and not 
honourably buried. His tyrannical compulsions on the 
side of idolatry, must have been peculiarly offensive to 
those who had been brought up under the better regimen 
of liis predecessor on the throne. 

2 Chronicles xxii. —In this book we have the expan¬ 
sion, too, of Aliaziah's former history. There is the same 
ambiguity respecting Athaliah as in the Kings—Cleaving 
it uncertain wdiether she was the sister or daughter of- 
Ahab. The brethren of Ahaziah, of whom we read in ch. 
xxi. 17, as having been taken, were afterwards slain by a 

troop, probably of robbers, that came to the enemy’s camp. 

• 
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We read more expressly here than before of Abaziah 
being led astray by his maternal relatives, who acted as 
his counsellors, and after whose counsel he walked. He 
seems to have had two names, being called Azariah in 
verse 6. In ch. xxi. 17, he is called Jehoahaz, but this 
is by transposition the same with his common name. 

It would appear also from ch. xxi. 2, that there were 
two Azariahs in the family of Jehoshaphat.... Agreeably 
to the general habit of this book, God is recognised—as 
in the destruction of Ahaziah, as having been of Him.... 
There must have been some good thing in Jehu and his 
people towards God, in that they not merely felt a general j 
zeal against Baal, but in that they buried Ahaziah for 
the sake of Jehoshaphat. The house of Ahaziah could 
not at this time keep the kingdom in a settled state 
within their family; the royal dignity having passed 
from the blood-royal of Judah to a wicked woman of the 
house of Ahab_I do not enter on the chronological dif¬ 

ficulty connected with the second verse. 

2 Chronicles xxiir. 1-15.—We have here additional 
points of information respecting the enthronement of 
Joash—such as the previous going forth of his friends 
over Judah, and the general convention thence of the Lc- 
vites in Jerusalem, as also the chief of the fathers in 
Israel—many of whom, though without the precincts of 
Judah once, may, from attachment to the worship of their 
fathers, have -eOme^to settle there. The argument of Je- 
hoiada was grounded on the grant of the kingdom to Da¬ 
vid's sons, and? that therefore Joash should reign, not 
Athaliah, of th4 house of <^hab.... “ The gate of Sur" tn 
2 King^ XL 6, isisalled here “the gate of the foundation." | 
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The people were suiFered to occupy the courts; but none, 
save the priests and ministering Levites, were to enter 
the temple. Those arrangements of Jehoiada imply 
great confidence in the popular attachment to his cause. 
And so we are told that not only did the Levites, but all 
Judah do according to his appointment. He had need of 
them all, and so he dismissed not those whose turn it was 
in ordinary times to leave, for their successors in the rota¬ 
tion .... That part of the ceremonial which consisted in 
giving to the king the testimony on the day of his coro- 
I nation, is generally understood to be putting into his 
hand the book of the law, Deut. xvii. 18,19. Save a few 
amplifying clauses, the narrative as regards Athaliaji is 
very much the same with that in the Kings. 

I 16-21.—There was a twofold covenant made by Jehoi¬ 

ada—first, between the Lord on the one side, and both 
the king and people on the other—^and, secondly, between 

the king and the people_I should say of the book of 

Kings, that it was more of a political, and of the book of 
Chronicles, that, it was more of a religious history; and 
that this accounts for a number of expletive clauses to be 
I found in the latter, and not in the former narrative. And 
so in the passage before us we have ecclesiastical matter 
! that wo have not in the parallel place of Kings, which 
confines itself to the civil. Thus we have notice given 
here of the temple observances, as David had arranged 
them, of which we read in 1 Chron. xxiv., and also as 
Moses had appointed. Every reference to his Jaw is most 
valuable, as binding together the later with the earlier 
Scripture histoiy, and thus serving for ilie authentication 
(♦both.... It is pleasing to observe the joyful character (jf 
many of the Jewish services, along with the stri(jt and 
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guarded ceremonial wlncli debarred the entrance of all 
that was unclean into the Lord's house. Let us mix 
trembling with our mirth. 

2'Chronioles XXIV. 1-14 —There is here, too, an exten¬ 
sion of the former history, and some additional peculiari¬ 
ties—^as Jehoiada taking for Joash two wives, and of his 
sons and daughters. A priest having to do with this 
speaks something more than his bare toleration of poly¬ 
gamy .... The laudable measure of the repair of the 
temple, seems to have originated with the king himself, 
verse 4 There is also notice given here of an aggressive 
deputation, that travelled through the countiy for money, 
as well as a collection at the door of the temple. The 
sluggishness of the Levites on this occasion, is very like 
to the sluggishness of our own ecclesiastics in the matter 
of subscriptions, both for church extension seme years 
ago, and now for the support of the Free Church.... 
One can understand how the sons of Athaliah should, 
under her influence, have been yholly in the interest of 
Baalim. If by them were meant the sons she had by 
Jehoram, their spoliation of the temple must have taken 
place before their captivity, and in their father's lifetime. 
,.. To harmonize verse 14 with 2 Kings xii. 13, we must 
suppose that the collection money was not given in the 
first instance for the making of gold and silver vessels, but 
all made over to the workmen for the repairs of the house, 
who, after their faithful performance of the same, returned 
the unexpended,surplus in their hands, which purchased, 
or rather which Constituted the material of these utensils 
for the service of the tem|je. ^ 

15-27. —It wifts a& extraordinaiy age that Jehoiada 
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reached for that period of the world, and after David had 
given forth his deliverance of threescore years and ten as 
the average of those advanced in life. His funeral is here 
represented as an liomage on the part of the authorities 
to his goodness, it being on that account that he was 
buried in the city of David. But this did not hinder the 
influence of bad advisers after his death, to whom the 
king gave oar, and was misled into a sad declension, the 
particulars of which are only given here, it being merely 
hinted at in the parallel narrative.... The remonstrances 
of prophets, sent to warn and to reclaim, had no effect 
upon them; and worst of all, the inspired message of 
Zeehariah, the son of Jehoiada, was resented, and followed 
up—at the commandment of the king, too—by his ^dolent 
death. The dying imprecation of the prophet was fol¬ 
lowed up by a speedy execution at the hands of the 
Syrians, whose invasion is only mentioned generally in 
the Kings, but judicially in the Chronicles, and as an in¬ 
fliction upon Judah for having forsaken God. This is in 
keeping with the usuab spirit and character of this later 
narrative_It is evident that the book of Kings here re¬ 

ferred to, is not our present canonical book, but some other, 
and probably more copious record, that has now perished. 

2 CimoNicLES XXV. 1-13.—The passage from verse 5 to 
verse 11 forms an interesting addition to the history of 
Amaziah—wherein, beside the enumeration of his own 
forces in Judah, we are told of his having a hundred 
thousand mercenaries from Israel, and of the prophet’s 
remonstrance because of this. It was a most natural * 

ijjf- . . 

grudge in the mind of Araaziah, that he should have 
given so much for their servic^js, and yet should part with 
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them after all. However, he did rightly in obeying the 
I prophet. And, on the other hand, it was most natural for 
1 the dismissed soldiers to feel as they did, and take revenge 

1 for the affront on the cities along their way. But had 

i this been on their return home, it would have been on the 
way from Beth-horon to Samaria, instead of—which it is 
said to have been—on the way from Samaria to Beth-horon 
—whence it is conjectured that this retaliation did not 
; take place till after the report of Amaziah’s cruelty, and 
of the spoils he had gotten on the expedition which they 
were not permitted to share in, had reached the disbanded 
Israelites; and that then, giving way to their resentment 
and envy, they fell on the cities which Judah still retained 
in their borders, and slew three thousand men of them. 
It is in keeping with this that the account of the violence 
done by the Israelite soldiers comes after the account of 
the violence done by Judah against the Edomites. 

14-28.—The powerful and insidious temptations of 
idolatry got hold of Amaziah, so as fully to justify the 
character given of him at the outset—that though ho did 
that which was right, it was not with a perfect heart. It 
is only here that we read of this lapse, and of the pro- 
jihet s consequ(mt denunciation, which Amaziah met with 
so much hardihood. 

It might have been the provocation of the violence 
committed by the soldiers of Israel against some of his 
towjis, of which we read here, and not in thfj Kings, that 
incited Amaziah to send the hostile message to Joash, of 
which we read alike in both narratives. When the details 
of the.filling up'or the extension in the one history are in 
good keeping with the hefeds of the more general outline 
or synopsis in the other hktoiy, it serves to authenticate 
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both. It is always a favourable circumstance when two 
distinct iiaiTatives are found to piece well together. Fur¬ 
thermore, we are here peculiarly told that Amaziah’s re¬ 
solutely persisting in his quarrel with Joash was of God, 
and a judicial infliction upon him for seeking after the 
gods of Edom.... This book abounds greatly more than its 
counterpart in relations of the intromissions which took 
place between God and the kings of Judah. We read of 
Obed-cdom, in connexion with the temple, in 1 Chron. 
xxvi. 15. One of his name—perhaps a descendant—must 
at this time have had some such charge over the treasures 
of the house, as we read of in 1 Chron. xv. 20-28. It 
serves to distinguish the Chronicles, that whereas in 2 
Kings xiv. 19, the conspiracy is recorded singly—^here, in 
verse 27, it is stated to have taken place “ after the time 
that Amaziah did turn away from following the Lord."” 

... There arc no acts recorded of Amaziah in our present 
books of the kings of Judah and Israel, which are not 
recorded here. Tlie otlier acts here spoken of in verse 
26, must have been recorded in some other book of these 
kings, which book, however, may probably have furnished 
materials to the canonical ones. 

2 Chronicles xxvi. 1-15.—The history of Uzziah is here 
greatly expanded beyond the very brief and general sum¬ 
mary that we before had of his reign. The Eloth ivliich 
he seems to have built immediately after the death of his 
father, is understood to have been the city on the eastern 
bay of the Red sea—an evidence of the extent of his 
power — The Zechariah here spoken of was not the ca¬ 
nonical prophet of that name, but it is thought he was the 
son of the Zechariah whom J^oash slew. Uzziah must have 

_ * ___ 
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been a person of imperfect pioty, even as his father Amaziah 
was. We are here characteristically told that his pros¬ 
perity, which was very great, hinged on his seeking after 
God. In the bright period of his reign he greatly signa¬ 
lized himself, both as a warrior and as an economist in the 
matters of interior administration. But it is not omitted 
“ that God helped him," and that thus he was enabled to 
strengthen himself exceedingly. One likes to read of his 
i love of husbandry; and the towers he built in the desert 
were probably for the shelter and protection of those who 
were engaged in pastoral occupations. The respect and 
I consideration in which he was held by foreign powers, Jiis 

I successes in battle, the force and enginery of his military 

I establishment, and the extent of his agricultural wealth, 

i mark him out as a truly energetic prince and patriot. 

I Still it was because “ marvellously helped” from above that 

he became strong. 

16-23.—The leprosy of Uzziah, which is stated in the 
Kings simply as an event, is here, as we might now bo 
I prepared to expect, recorded as a judicial inflictiou laid 

; upon him by the displeasure of a justly offended God, It 

I was because his heart was lifted up to his destruction, 

and he dared to outrage the holy place, that this sore 
visitation came upon him. He was inflated by prosperity; 
and instead of giving the glory to God because of it, as¬ 
sumed a lordship over things sacred, and so incurred the 
severe chastisement which confined him for life.... This 
is a passage of great ecclesiastical importance, and is often 
appealed to in the controversy regarding the distinct 
functions of the Church and State. The stout resistance 
of the priests was highly honourable to them:—and 
we trust that it was iheir ^irit—a spirit of zeal for the 
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defence of their own hallowed territory, and not of do¬ 
mination, or a desire to invade the territory of others— 
which actuated the ministers of the Free Church at the 
time of the Disruption.... Uzziah s was a long reign, and so 
long as he was himself in public life, a very brilliant one. 

... There are three suppositions in regard to what Isaiah 
yvrote of him—either that he wrote it in the books of 
Kings, or among his own prophecies, as in Isaiah vi. 1, and 
it may be ch. xiv. 29; but these notices are so veiy brief 
that it seems more reasonable to conjecture a distinct 
work which has now perished. He was buried in the 
outfield of the royal burial-place. 

2 Chronicles xxviT. —It would appear from Jotham^s 
youth when he ascended the throne, that his vice-royalty 
must have been proportionally short, and so as to warrant 
tlie inference that Uzziah’s leprosy might have come upon 
him at a late period of his reign. The circumstance of 
his not entering the temple of the Lord might either be a 
deduction from his general righteousness, as arguing a 
defect on his part in regard to the worship and observances 
of the temple; or it may have been an exception to his 
imitation of his father, in that he religiously avoided such 
an inroad as Uzziah had been guilty of. As usual, we 
have more here of Jotham, too, than formerly—as in the 
cities, and forest castles which he built—the latter, pro¬ 
bably, for th6 protection of his shepherds and husband¬ 
men. We have also an account of his successful wars 
with the Ammonites, and above all, of the connexion 
between his might and his piety in verse 6. Tliere is 
so little said in the Kings of his wars or ways, that we 
may be sure the book here referred to gave a far more 
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copious description of these than we have in the canoni¬ 
cal Scriptures. 

2 Chronicles XXVIII. 1-15.— It is quite in the usual 
character of this history, that whereas in Kings the inva¬ 
sion of the Syrians and Israelites is stated .simply as their 
act of coming up to Jerusalem to war—wc are here told* 
that “ the Lord his Grod delivered Ahaz into the liand of 
the king of Syria,'’ and that “ he was also delivered into 
the hand of the king of Israel." The extent of what ho 
suffered from the Israelite-s is also j)articular]y told; and 
that is a most interesting, as well a.s ])eculiar infonnation, 
which we have of the captives and of the spoil, brought 
—not into Samaria, but towards Samaria. The arrest laid 
upon them by a prophet of the Lord i.s hero recorded; and 
it is quite in keeping with other of God’s dealings towards 
others whom he employed as instruments for the chastise¬ 
ment of his people, but who, acting in their own spirit, 
and not as seiwants of his, do in their turn incur his dis¬ 
pleasure. They slew their brethren in a rage, or in that 
“wrath of man which worketh not the righteousness of 
God.” They overdid the work of vengeance; but it is 
well that there was still such a remainder of godliness 
amongst them as led the princes to give way before the 
warning and injunction of the prophet; and it gave ri.se 
to a result which is quite beautiful. The remonstrance 
of the prophet issued in a like remonstrance on the part 
of the chiefs towards the armed men, who in their turn 
were prevailed upon to do what was right, and the conse¬ 
quent reaction toward the captives is full of beauty and 
tenderness. Both captives and spoil seem to have beeh 
brought near to Samaria^Jie “ hither” of verse 13. The 
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men " expressed by name” of verse 15, are the men before 
named in verse 12—the foresaid men who clothed the 
captives with the spoil that had been taken from them, 
and headed their convoy back to Jericho, and then re¬ 
turned to Samaria. 

16-27.—Perhaps the occasion here related—-of Ahaz 
sending for the help of Tiglath-pilneser, is distinct from the 
one recorded in Kings; at least there are different enemies 
stated here who invaded him—the Edomites and Philis¬ 
tines. Observe how, in the usual style of this book, it is 
said that “ the Lord brought Judah low,” and that it was 
because of Ahaz s sore transgression that Judah was made 
naked. He is here called “ king of Israel,” on the prin¬ 
ciple of a part for the whole, agreeably with 2 Chron, xii. 

6; and Micali i. 14. The enormity of his doings, as against 
God, is still more insisted on, with the setting off clause— 

“ this is that king Ahaz,” or, such and “ so wicked ” was 
king Ahaz, The king of Assyria did help him against 
the Syrians and Israelites; and if not against the Edom¬ 
ites and Philistines, this last may have been on a second * 
and subsequent occasion. His sacrificing unto the gods of 
Damascus which smote him, may signify his doing this to 
appease them—^because he thought that they had smote 
him; or it may bo that ho was punished by the true God for 
his idolatrous homage to the gods of Damascus.... There 
seem to have been at least three gradations of honour in 
the burial of kings: first, that the funeral should be with¬ 
in the enclosure of the proper burying-ground—second, 
in the outfield of this said place, as in ch. xxvi. 23—^and, 
lastly, in Jerusalem. On comparing, however, the cases 
in both books, there is some difficulty that hangs over the 
subject. 
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2 Chronicles xxix. 1-11. —^Hezekiah's mother, Abijah, 
is called Abi in Kings. The narrative of his reign is not 
expanded in the Chronicles, but so varied as to afford 
sopae impor^int novelties. In partictdar, we read here of 
what he did for the ^repair of the temple, the doors of 
which liad fallen into de<jay, nay, perhaps may have been 
injured or broken in the days of wicked Ahaz—during 
whose reign it seems that no attention was paid to the 
keeping of it—so that it had to he cleaned out. He also 
gave orders for the restoration of the temple service, which 
I had been discontinued during the last reign; and assem¬ 
bling the ecclesiastical men, depicted in their hearing the 
woful consequences of their apostasy from the worship of 
the true God—the slaughter and the captivity and the 
contempt which had been judicially laid upon them. 
Hezekiah's address upon this occasion speaks the breath¬ 
ings of a truly religious spirit, and a feeling recognition 
of that God whom they had forsaken, and with whom ho 
now proposed to enter into covenant. All this began in 
the very first year of his reign, and first month of that 
year. As a king he sought the Lord early—turned him at 
once to that godliness which is profitable unto all things, 
to that righteousness which cxalteth a nation. 

12-24.—^We now read of the execution of Hezekiah's 
orders. The sanctifying here spoken of in verse 17, is 
tantamount to the cleansing in verse 18—^for nothing more 
had yet been (Jone. The sacrificing took place after that 
the priests told in verse 19 how they had sanctified the 
vessels—as if, in preparation to the expiatory rite, they 
were not only cleansed, but set before the altar of the 
Lord. They were the vessels, let it be observed, which 
Ahaz had profaned, by casting them away, or by abstract- 
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ing them from the service of the temple, and turning 
them to profane uses. But an atonement had to be made 
ere this sanctifying was perfected. We are saved not by 
water only, but by water and blood. And this atonement 
had respect not to persons only, but to things. A sin- 
offering was made not for Judah only, but for the sanc- 
tuaiy; and ere the vessels could be consecrated’ to, their 
original and holy use, there behoved to be an expiation as 
well as a washing. 

25-36.—The whole story of this temple reform is pecu¬ 
liar to Chronicles; and it marks the diligent obsmrance 
of those institutions which had been established by the 
worthies of old, but had now fallen into desuetude.... One 
likes the references here made to such orders of procedure 
as had been laid down by David and Gad. and Kathan. 
And not only was the right ceremonial kept, but right 
affections from the heart seem to have gone along with it 
—they made melody with their hearts unto the Lord— 
they sang praises with gladness. In verse 30 we learn 
that at least some psalms were composed by Asaph, who 
is denominated a seer.... The burnt-offerings were wholly 
consumed—^were wholly given up unto the Lord, and no 
part reserved for their own eating, which argued there¬ 
fore a freer disposition on the part of the offerers. The 
greater zeal and uprightness of the Levites than of the 
priests, is analogous to what often occurs in later ages of 
the Church, when there is a greater evangelism among 
the subordinates, and moderation among the higher clergy. 
The gladness and rejoicing of these services hold out 
to us the lesson of a cheerful Christianity. The com¬ 
mon joy of the king and people on an occasion which ap¬ 
proved itself to all their consciences and higher feelings, is 
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exemplified oftener than once in the brighter periods of 
the Jewish history, and decisively points out to us what 
the sure road is to a harmonisation of the various orders 
in society. 

„ ] 

2 Chronicles xxx. 1-14. —This whole narrative of Hoze- ' 

I 

kiah's passover we have only in the Clironicles; and it | 
forms a bright passage in the history of the nation. It j 
argues a greater supposed number of faithful adherents to | 
the true worship in Ephraim and Manasseh that he sliould ^ 
have sent notice of it to these two tribes.... The second 
month of the year was not the regular time for the keep- i 

ing of the passover, wliich was the first month ; but this ! 

is accounted for by their having employed the first month 1 

in the cleansing of the temple and its necessary prepara- j 

tion. Though Ephraim and Manasseh arc singled out, in 
the first instance, for intimations of the coming passover, 
there was a proclamation issued forth to all Israel; and a : 

most earnestly religious message sent over the whole I 

land The scorn and mockeiy wherewith it was generally • 

received, identifies in a very strong manner the human ! 

nature of that age with the human nature of the present 
day—when men who have long lapsed into ungodliness, 
or rather who never breathed in any other element, pour , 

out their ridicule on all the admonitions and very Ian- I 

guage of sincere piety. Some, however, even of Israel, 
responded aright to the invitation—while Judah seemed 
to he unanimous—and this not from the natural influence 
and authority of their own king alone—for it is said that it 
was the hand of Cod which gave them one heart” on the 
side of the coanmandment. The first thing they did after 
they assembly in a great congregation, was to (dear away 
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the idolatrous altars that were in Jerusalem, and cast them 
as rubbish into the brook Kidron, where the Levites had 
before cast in the offscouring from their purification of the 
temple. 

15-27.—The shame of the ecclesiastics is highly natural 
^ and characteristic. They were outdone and dragged for¬ 
ward by the people, just as are at times the lukewarm 
clergy of the present day. They were forced reluctantly 
into services which they had long discontinued, and which 
in heart and real liking they were not yet prepared for. 
The thing was done suddenly, and there were many irre¬ 
gularities—^but done as it was with honesty and a perfect 
good will, we doubt not that Ilezekiah’s prayer for pardon 
' was accepted and fulfilled—even that every one who had 
I prepared his heart aright should be forgiven, though in 
the preparations and prescriptions of the outward ritual he 
should happen to be defective.... The Lord’s hearkening 
and healing, is a truly endearing representation of “ the 
i good Lord” to whom the good king addressed himself 
The joint and mutual gladness of the king and people 
and Levites, is also a most interesting feature in the nar¬ 
rative ; and so is the encouragement which the king gave 
to the ecclesiastics in their good work of instructing the 
people. The joy was greatly heightened by the play and 
exercise of a generous fueling on the part both of the 
monarch and of the rulers, who came forth with large con¬ 
tributions to provide for the spontaneous lengthening out 
of the occasion. This jubilee on earth reached “ even unto 
heavenand 0 that a similar spirit were diffused over 
our land, so as to meet and satisfy the highest aspira- 
I tions both of piety and patriotism J—My God, pour forth 
I thine own Spirit on the princes and the great amongst 
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VS; and lot Hifi influences be spread abroad among the 
families, so ss to reach the poorest in the land. Then, 
indeed, will peace and righteousness be both of them 
realized in the midst of our British commonwealth. 

2 Cheonicles XXXI. 1-10. —^This chapter, too, forms a 
great historical addition to the life and doings of Hcze- 
kiah. The breaking down of the images in Ephraim and 
Manasseh may have been effected in those places or towns 
which happened in the chance of war to be under Judah 
at the time—or else it may have been done without the 
consent of the proper authorities. Or did Hoshea, who is 
spoken of as less abandoned than the other kings of Israel, 
connive at this proceeding on the part of Hezekiah ? Let 
us here remark his intromission with the services of the 
terhple; and most legitimate it was, for it extended only 
to seeing that the ecclesiastics performed their duty; but 
that duty behoved to be according “ as it was written in 
the law of the Lord.” And his enforcements upon the 
laity for their payment of the tithes and first-fruits—^these, 
too, were most legitimate, and formed a right intromis¬ 
sion of the civil with iJie ecclesiastical, and clearly belong 
to the part which secular rulers might have circa sacrOy 
though not in sacris. The dwellers in cities also brought 
tithes of such things as they h^, as oxen and sheep, fed 
on the suburban property which belonged to them, though 
not as the others, any of the produce of culture. They ! 
had besides other devoted things which could be laid 
together in heaps; and which altogether formed an accu¬ 
mulation greater than the priests could consume—a mat¬ 
ter of great thankfulness to Hezekiah, both as indicating 
the abundance that there was among the people, and, 
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what was still more precious, their faithfulness and good 
will.... The commandment went abroad or beyond Jeru¬ 
salem to the children of Israel in the country places— 
meaning by this, no doubt, those of Judah and^Benjamin, 
called Israelites generically, in verse 5; while the distinc¬ 
tion made in verse 6 of the children of Israel and Judah 
in cities, proves that many of the twelve tribes had 
repaired to Judea. 

11-21.—They had to provide room for the accommoda¬ 
tion of their ecclesiastical goods, among which the distinc¬ 
tion should be observed of freewill-offerings and tithes, 
which were obligatory by law, and dedicated things which 
were also obligatory, but on the strength of a previous vow 
on the part of him who rendered them. They were all, it 
should be remarked, brought in faithfully—^the spirit of the 
monarch descending to the people, and spreading abroad 
among them. There was also made a distinction among 
the officers who were appointed to the charge of these 
goods, even as there was a distinction among the goods 
themselves: thus Kore was overseer of the freewill- 
offerings—^but perhaps only for the distribution of these 
and of the things sacrificed in their respective shares to 
the priests and others. He had also people under him in 
the country, who might give their portions to the priests, 
who, though they took their turns in the service of the 
temple, yet resided out of Jerusalem.... “ Besides” here, 
is not “ except," or “ exclusively," but “ over and above," or 
inclusively^" and thus signifies that shares were given, 
not to the priests alone, but also to their male children 
from three years old and upwards, who were brought thus 
early to the temple, in preparation, it is likely, for their 
future otecial duties. Thi| distribution included the 
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Levites also—^for they, too, were consecrated men. Per¬ 
haps at twenty they got a lai^er portion for themselves in¬ 
dividually, while the aggregate portion was large enough 
to provide for their wives and families. There were men 
in every city where the priests had occupation, whether 
in the town or its suburbs, whose business it was to 
carry this distribution into effect. It was an arrange¬ 
ment, in fact, which required an organization for the 
1 whole of Judah; and the pains which Hezekiah took for 
j the accomplishment of this are recorded only here, and 
! not elsewhere. A eulogy of him is subjoined in conse¬ 
quence—as having not only “ wrought that which was 
i good, and right, and truth,” but as having wrought it before 
I the Lord his God. Without this last qualification there 
I might have been integrity, but his leading cliaracteristic 
was piety; and so in what he did unto the Lord in the ser- 
: vice of His house, in His law, and His commandment, he 

I sought God's will and glory, and did so with all his heart, 

I and prospered accordingly. 

I January , 1845. 

! 2 Chronicles xxxii. 1-8.—This narrative of Hezekiah’s 

I reign, after having given much that vras additional and 
I new respecting it, now presents us with a very brief account 
I of the Assyrian invasion, which, brief though it be, is still 
in some respects peculiar.... There is no account here of 
i his attempting to buy off with the treasures of the temple 
I the hostility of Sennacherib ; but a fuller account of his 
: defensive preparations ; of his shutting up thq^water from 

I his enemies ; of his strengthening the fortifications; and, 

! above all, of his pious and encouraging addresses to the 
; people, based on the duty of confidence in God. It is 
well to remark, that he spokp to them with effect, for they 
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“ rested themselves upon his words”.... This invasion took 
place after the establishment of the great reformations 
which had been accomplished by Hezekiah; and during 
the progress of which the people must have caught much 
of their monarch's spirit, and so have been all the more 
prepared to share in his sentiments. 

9-23.—There is a very abridged account given here of 
the parley which the servants of Sennacherib held with 
the people on the wall. They are not named as in Kings, 
and but a few generalities of their conversation noted. | 
Neitlier is there mention made of the request that they 
should speak in Syrian and not in Hebrew. Still there is 
much of the pith of the narrative inserted in this brief 
and compendious description of what took place; and the 
blasphemous character of the Assyrian defiance is dis¬ 
tinctly fastened upon. The fact that Hezekiah did pray 
is stated, but the prayer itself is not given. Neither is 
the message of Hezekiah to Isaiah, nor yet the reply by 
the latter, mentioned here, but we have the prayer and 
cry of Isaiah noted here, while they are his predictions 
only which are noted there. There seems, in short, to 
have been no copying of the one book into the other in 
this instance.... The signal destmetion both of Sennacherib 
and his army, is narrated in both books, each in its own 
way—but it is in Chronicles, where characteristically and 
devoutly, the story is ended by its being represented as 
the doing of the Lord, who both saved Hezekiah and his 
people from Sennacherib, and “ guided them on every 
side.” The effect^ was, that Hezekiah rose to great esti¬ 
mation in the sight of the people of other lands, who gave 
the homage of their offering both to the temple and 
to the king. 
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24-33.—^The messages of Isaiah to the king, both on the 
occasion of his sickness, and after the departure of the 
ambassadors from Babylon, are not here adverted to; and 
even the sign given for his recovery, and his pride of heart 
when the ambassadors came to him, are but slightly and 
generally noticed—^though its being a trial of him from 
the Lord, as well as an offence against Him, arc distinctly 
told.... We also read here of Hezekiah having submitted 
and humbled himself, and that in consequence the judg¬ 
ments against Judah were deferred till after his death. 
At the close of the narrative respecting him, there is a 
much fuller account than in Kings of his prosperity and 
greatness; and it is not omitted, that it was “ God who 
gave him very much substance.” The distinction of his 
burial-place, and the honour put upon him at his death, 

are also recorded_The upper water-course of verso 

30, is doubtless the matter referred to in 2 Kings xx. 20. 
His story is told thrice in Scripture—in two historical 
books, and in the prophetical bpok here called the vision 
of Isaiah. He was a great and good king. 

2 Cheonicles xxxiii. 1-13.—It is interesting to observe 
where it is that the history in the Chronicles seems almost 
to be transcribed from that in the Kings, and where it 
deals forth original matter of its own. There is much of 
what is original in its account of Hezekiah—whereas the 
first ten verses of this chapter regarding Manasseh, are 
nearly in words, and wholly in substance, as if taken from 
the counterpart passage in the other narrative. Still there 
is here one most notable peculiarity—the captivity of Ma¬ 
nasseh, and what is greatly more instructive, his repent¬ 
ance—ft repentance that was accepted by the God whom 
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lie had offended so grievously.... The judgments that were 
consequent upon his great transgression, do not seem to 
i have come upon himself individually. On the contrary, 
j his prayer was heard, and he was brought again to Jeru- 
i Salem, and replaced upon his throne. May we not hope 

! that as he is now said to know the Lord his God, this was 

something more than a yi/aacrt?, even an eirvyimcrvi, and 
that he knew the Lord savingly—so as to hold forth a 
pattern in him the chief of sinners—^for an encourage¬ 
ment to all who should afterwards believe. The myste¬ 
rious part of the whole is, that God should have thus 
turned away from the fierceness of his wrath against Ma- 
nasseh, but not against Judah, whom Manasseh had caused 
to sin, verse 9; or, as in 2 Kings xxiii. 26, his anger was 
kindled and kept up against it, because of the provoca¬ 
tions of Manasseh, and yet was no longer kept up against 
Manasseh himself_We humbly acquiesce in the juris¬ 

prudence that we cannot comprehend; and feel it most 
instructive to observe the harmony between such specific 
instances and the general character of a jurisprudence 
that includes the whole species, and whereby all of us 
inherit guilt and misery through the sin of our progeni¬ 
tor in Eden. 

14-25.—We now read not only of his repentance but of 
his reformation. After his return from Babylon, besides 
strengthening the country by fortifications, he removed 
its idolatries, and set up the worship of the true God— 
though the high places were still kept up; and thus he 
attained not to the righteousness of David, but, at least, 
to that of the second-rate good kings that were before 
him....It is very clear that the book of the kings of 
Israel, here referred to, is not the canonical book—^for, 
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though the words of warning and remonstrance are given | 

there, nothing is said of his prayer, or of God being en- j 

treated of him, or of his humiliation. The sayings of the j 

seers must have been committed to writings which have | 

now perished.... He was “ buried in his own house,^" or, ! 

as we learn from the other narrative, in the garden be- 1 

longing to it. 

There is no expansion, but the contrary, of Amon's i 

history in this book. When taken in connexion with the ; 

repentance of the father, it goes, however, to aggravate the j 

wickedness of the son, that he should have reversed the , 

character of the later part of the preceding reign—nay, j 

that he sacrificed unto the very carved images which his j 

father had made; and which, instead of being merely | 

cast out or removed, ought to have been destroyed. j 

t ] 

j 2 Chronicles xxxiv. 1-7.—At the outset of this narra- | 
j tive respecting Josiah, there is a close resemblance to that j 

i in Kings ; but we have here an account of Iiis doings up i 

i to the eighteenth year of his reign, which is there passed i 

! over. More particularly we are told, that in the eighth I 

i year of his reign, or when he was fifteen years old, he bo- 

! gan to be religiously in earnest, and to seek after the true I 

j God, here named “ the God of David his father,” other , 

I than the gods whom so many of his predecessors had wor- 

j shipped. And in the twelfth year of his reign, or when j 

i nineteen years old, he carried his religion into public 

i effect, by destroying and defiling the whole apparatus of 

I the idolatiy of his nation. It was in the direct exercise 

' of the authority which rightfully belonged to him, that 

he cleansed Judah and Jerusalem ; but he carried his re¬ 
formations farther than this—to the cities of Ephraim, 
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Manasseh, and Naplitali. Perhaps these temtories ky 
more open to him after the captivity of Israel.... We oaa 
understand how he should have found access to Simeon... 
It is even said of him, that he “ cut down the idols through¬ 
out all the land of Israel.” 

8-17.—The story then proceeds in coalescence with that 
in Kings, about his sending Shaphan to the temple, which 
he had previously purged, and now proceeded to repair. 

... There was money collected in the provinces, and it 
is said, generally, “ of all the remnant of Israel”—the rem¬ 
nant after the captivity. It would appear that former 
kings of Judah had destroyed, not the temple, but houses 
it is said—out-houses and appendages it is likely to the 
temple.... There is a more fiiU and particular account given 
here of these rebuildings and repairings—as the names 
of the overseers, and the part which the Levites had in 
the business. The Levites, particularly those who had the 
charge of the musical service of the temple, were set to 
superintend—perhaps, because they had longer intervals 
of official duty than the others; and if they served in 
courses, could take it in turn, so as to keep up a constant 
charge. It is obvious that the Levites, as being the most 
leisurely and literary of all the tribes, could furnish a 
greater number of overseers, and ofiicers, and scribes, and 
guardians, in the capacity of porters.... There is also a 
more circumstantial account given here of the finding of 
the book of the Law. 

18-33.—This passage is almost a paraphrastic copy of 
its counterpart in Kings. But on comparing the two 
histories, one is somewhat at a loss for the chronology of 
that reformation which consisted in tlie removal and 
destruction of the idolatries Jhat had prevailed. Here it 
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is made to begin in tbe eighth year of Josiah's reign, and 
it seems to have been wellnigh consummated before he 
sent Shaphan to the temple. But in Kings it is described 
as if after the eighteenth year of his reign, and after the 
solemn covenant which he made with God in the sight of 
his people.... It is true that in Chronicles also, (verse 33,) 
we read of a further reformation after this event, so that 
what he began in the eighth, may not have been completed 
till the eighteenth year of his reign ; or rather it never 
was in effect completed, for Josiah seems all along to 
have had a contest with the resistance of the people, so 
that his attempted reformations were ever doing yet 
never done. (Jeremiah iii. 6. and xxv. 3-7.) The monarch 
was more intent than his people on the service of the 
true God. 

2 Chronicles xxxv. 1-19.—The history of Josiah's pass- 
over, stated briefly in three verses of the Kings, is given 
at much greater length here. He gave words of encourage¬ 
ment and direction to the ecclesiastical men... .When he 
told the Levites that the ark should not be a burden 
upon their shoulders, he seems to have meant that it must 
not be earned about as of old, and perhaps as it may have 
been recently in these days of relaxation and rebellion, 
but have its fixed abode in the sanctuary.... Mark here 
the deference paid to the written instructions of David 
and Solomon, as also the word of the Lord by Moses. 
Mark also the liberality both of the king and princes in 
the distribution of lambs and kids for the passover offer¬ 
ings, and of larger cattle, I presume, for their mainte¬ 
nance, though for offerings also. They gave willingly. 
They reserved so much for* burnt-offerings, and gave the 
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bulk of what they had contributed to the people for their 
offerings. The priests were so occupied in the business 
of the people’s offerings that the Levites had to prepare 
both for them and for themselves. They, on the same 
ground, had also to prepare for the porters. It is here 
reiterated that there was no such passover since the days 
of Samuel, or, as it is expressed in Kings, since the days 
of the Judges. 

20-27.—The brief notice in Kings regarding the close 
of Josiah’s life, is expanded here into some particulara 
—as that Necho or Pharaoh-Necho’s expedition was 
directed against the king here named Carchemish; and 
Necho’s remonstrance to Josiah, as also his allegation 
of his having received a commission from God to fight 
with the house or monarchy of Assyria ; and what is still 
more remarkable, the seeming admission of Scripture that 
the words of Necho were from the mouth of God. This 
message he might have received by a vision, or from Jere¬ 
miah, or one of the prophets, or, some think, from his own 
soothsayers, who might occasionally be permitted by the 
true God to prophesy aright. At all events, the king of 
Egypt’s seems to have been no pretence or fiction, as was 
that of Sennacherib. (2 Kings xviil 25.)... Pharaoh seems 
to have been a generical name for the kings of Egypt. 
Necho, in this instance, being the specific or surname... 
Between the Kings and the Chronicles it seems uncertain 
whether Josiah died at Jerusalem, or before he reached it 
The mourning for Josiah is here emphatically told, though 
unnoticed in Kings. One can understand that there 
might have been a real as well as an official mourning for 
Josiah, though not proceeding from that godly sorrow 

which is unto salvation. It was otherwise with Jeremiah, 
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whose pathos was not only eloquent, but heartfelt, and 
after a godly sort. He seems to have composed a national 
elegy, which was set to music, and the performance of 
which was then of stated celebration among the Jews. 
It has now perished, for his Lamentations for the death 
of Josiah diifer from his Lamentations for the destruction 
of Jerusalem. His goodness, however, is indelibly re¬ 
corded in our Canonical Scriptures, (verse 26.) 

2 Chronicles xxxvi. 1-10.—The closing history of the 
remaining kings of Judah is very much abridged in the 
Chronicles. A part of the former history of Jehoahaz is 
all that is given. By his being “ put down,"' we are to un¬ 
derstand his deposition, or, as critics incline to translate 
it—removal. There are also omissions in the history of 
his brother Jehoiakim, though the transference of the 
sacred vessels from the temple in Jerusalem to the idola¬ 
trous temple in Babylon, so early as in this reign, may be 
held as a novelty.... The discrepancy between the Kings 
and Chronicles in regard to the reign of Jehoiachin have 
called forth various ingenuities of explanation—the one 
putting it at eight and the other at eighteen years. It 
is remarkable that there is another discrepancy, in that 
ten days are liere added to the eight years; and Lev 
XXV. 29, has been referred to as warranting the transla¬ 
tion of these days into years, which would make out the 
eighteen. We read in no other instance of the odd days 
being given when the length of the kings" reigns is 
stated, but only of years, or years and months. In no¬ 
thing are mistakes more likely to occur than in the tran¬ 
scription of numerals. 

11-23.—The history of Zedekiah is also greatly short- 

I* 
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ened, though it is only liere that we are told of his not hum- 
i bling himself before Jeremiah the prophet, who must have 
I remonstrated with and warned him from the mouth of 
I God. We are further and additionally told here of Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar having caused Zedekiah to swear by God— 
probably, that he would maintain his allegiance to himself. 

I ... The closing history in the Chronicles treats its events 
i more as Divine judgments—and this is the general cha¬ 
racter of the book—whereas in Kings they are more related 
as simple occurrences. Accordingly, the transgressions 
of the priests are here more dilated on — as also the 
messages of God, and their contempt of these messages; 
and, lastly, as the consequence of all, the invasion of the 
Chaldees, brought on, it is expressly said, by the God 
whose words had been despised. There is a profound and 
j unfathomable theology involved in the whole procedure— 
first, of God’s compassion; and, secondly, of the irremedi¬ 
able calamity that at length came upon the nation. Could 
not God, it might be said, have sent the grace that would 
I have closed with His compassionate overtures ?—instead of 
j which there was no remedy, (verse 16,)—in striking coun¬ 
terpart to the destruction of Jerusalem, for the arresting 
of which the blessed Saviour would have gathered them 
under His protection—He would, but they would not; 

I and so the day of peace was terminated—the things of 

! peace were for ever hid from their eyes.... It is a most 

important reference that is here made to the prophecy of 
Jeremiah.... The chronological reference here made to the 
kingdom of Persia is also very important; and the points 
I at which sacred and profane history touch each other, are 

j of the utmost moment both to the students of prophecy 

and of history. 
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Ezra i. —^This book begins as the last enda It is most 
interesting to observe the workings of God’s Spirit on a 
heathen prince, and his recognition of the true God.... By 
this decree the Jews were granted liberty to go to Jeru- 
salem, and to obtain subscriptions, both from their fellow- 
Jews who remained, and, it is likely, from the people also, 
of the land, over and above any freewill-offering which 
these contributors may have given for the building of the 
temple. They who availed themselves of the permission 
to return, would, if poor, require money for their travelling 
expenses, and for their settlement in Judea. It was God 
who put into them who returned the spirit so to do.... The | 
last clause of verse 6 seems to be explained by the last of | 

verse 4. What was given for the use of the travellers was j 

given willingly, and this over and above the offering for 
the temple, which, as being of freewill, was also offered 
willingly. Compare verse 7 here with 2 Chron. xxxvl 7. 

Ezra il 1. —^We found the genealogies in the Chronicles 
very unsatisfactory, though, no doubt, luey accomplished 
their purpose at the time; and the critical explorers of 
Scripture may have discovered, and may even yet dis¬ 
cover much in them that might serve to multiply these 
coincidences, which furnish so strong an evidence for the 
general honesty of the narrative. We should imagine 
that by the time of their return from the Captivity, the 
memorials of the various descents in the tribes and fami¬ 
lies must have become very imperfect; and many names 
are here introduced which appear but once in Scripture, 
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and which we therefore cannot Connect with any other 
parts or passages in the history. But they may have 
been all recognised at the time; and the descendants of 
those who bear such names would have the benefit and 
the justice of a place in the registrations which we are 
here presented with. They are called the children of the 
province, from Judea being now a province in reference 
to Babylon; and they returned every man unto his place 
—that is, each to the possession which he had before the 
Captivity; or if there were any of other tribes, then to the 
places which were assigned to them. 

2.—I conceive that Zerubbabel must be the same with 
Sheshbazzar of ch. L 8—though some think the latter to 
be a Babylonian, and termed prince of Judah, as being 
the king’s presiding officer over the business of this re¬ 
migration.... Poole says that the Nehemiah of this 
verse is the same with the authir of the canonical book 
under this name, though it does not well accord with the 
chronologies of some. At all events, if he be the same, 
ho must have returned from Jerusalem to Babylon, and 
then come back again upon the posterior mission which 
he has himself recorded. There is something, however, 
in the chronology, which I have no time to investigate, 
but which, till explained, makes me doubtful as to the 
possibility of its being indeed the author of the next 
Scriptural book who is here intended.... It is conjectured 
that the Mordecai here named was the uncle of Esther, 
and that he also must have returned to Babylon, and per¬ 
formed the part which is ascribed to him there. Seraiah is 
named Azariah in Nehemiah vii. 7.... I hold it a weighty 
matter that this book should have been written in Chab 
daic, in certain parts of it—circumstance in keeping 
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■with, and therefore confirmatory of the direct history—a 
harmony between the internal and external, out of which 
an impressive evidence is made to emerge. 

3-20.—Here follows an enumeration—it is said, of the 
people of Israel—which is not uncommon in Scripture, 
though they he chiefly the people of Judah who are meant. 
They are first enumerated as the children, it would ap¬ 
pear, of persdns, and not of places, though one cannot 
avoid the impression that some of these are names of places 

too—as Bethlehem_There are discrepancies of various 

sorts between the lists of Nehemiah vii. and this of Ezra. 
Let me now only advert to the change of names and 
numbers, where at the same time the transmutation is not 
so great as that we should lose sight of the identity. In 
verse 6 the number is 2812, and in Nehemiah vii. 11, it 
is 2818. The children of Bani are said in Ezra to be 642, 
and in Nehemiali they'l,re called the children of Binnui, 
and their number is said to be 648. It is a still greater 
change when the Jorah of verse 18 passes into Ilariph of 
Nehemiah Vii. 24, with the number, however, of 112, the 
same in both. The same of Gibbar, verse 20, changed 
into Gibcon of Nehemiah vii. 25. 

21-35.—Down to verse 21 the enumerated names are 
chiefly of men; thence to verse 36 they are chiefly of 
places or cities. Yet wo should not say this exclusively 
of either—else how comes the Elam of verse 31, called 
“ the other Elam,'’ not to be the same in kind with the 
Elam of verse 7. They must either be both persons or both 
places—though the remarkable thing is, that the number 
of children belonging to each should be the same—1254. 
Those who were bom in any place, or who sprung from 
ancestors whose residence and property were there, might 
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well be termed the children of that placa But there is a 
change in some instances from children to men—as “ the 
men of Anathoth/' &c., and we should expect that these 
were attached to places and not to persons, as in the cases 
of Beth-el and Ai. Yet when called children, instead of 
men, they are attached to places too, as in the case of 
Jericho. One might identify a number ^of these towns, 
and perhaps of some of the heads of families, too, in other 
places of Scripture. When the towns are mentioned, it is 
perhaps in those instances where the heads of the families 
were lost_Wlien there are variations between the cor¬ 

responding lists of Ezra and Nehemiah, they had perhaps 
be better noted after we have made our way to the latter 
book. 

36-42.—^We have here an enumeration of the families of 
priests, whose genealogies were probably better kept, both 
as being in themselves of greater consequence, and also 
as being in the hands of a more literary order. One 
wonders that they bear so large a proportion to the Le- 
vites—arguing, that they offered to return in much greater 
abundance than did the inferior ecclesiastics. It is to be 
expected that the names of priests should occur more 
frequently in other parts of Scripture than those of more 
ordinary persons: we read of Jedaiah, whose children are | 
here mentioned, in 1 Chron. ix. 10; xxiv. 7; of Immer, i 

1 Chron. xxiv. 14; and of Harim in 1 Chron. xxiv. 8 i 

Ilodaviah, belonging to the Levites, is called Hodevah in 
Neh. vii. 43; but he seems also to be called Jehudah or 
Judah, in Ezra iii. 9—all variations, evidently, of the same 
radical name, which variations arc very frequent in He¬ 
brew .... The singers and porters must have been Levites, 
yet including these, the Levites altogether fell short of 
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350—whereas the priests considerably exceeded 4000. 
Are we to understand that none are reckoned here but 
the grown-up males ? In verse 2 it is said to be an ac¬ 
count of the men of the children of Israel. 

43-58.—The Nethinims are the Gibeonites, who per¬ 
formed the meaner services of the temple. (1 Chron. ix. 2; 
and Ezra viii. 20.) It is not to be expected that the names 
here given of those who occupied such an underling sta¬ 
tion would occur in other places of Scripture, save in the 

corresponding list of Nehemiah_The children of Solo- 

mon^s servants were probably proselytes from among those 
aliens who had served him in the construction of the 
temple, and were afterwards kept by him for its service. 
They may have been of the same description with those 
mentioned in 1 Kings ix. 20, 21. It is not to be wondered 
at that so few of these should have offered to return from 
the Captivity. The priests returned in great numbers to 
their stations of consequence and emolument—^but not 
the Nethinims, or the descendants from Solomon’s slaves, 

I to their state of bondage. There must, from the small 
! number, on the whole, of those who actually went back, 
have been no such thing as any general willingness to 
re-settle in the land of their fathers. 

59-70.—The names of these outlandish cities arc suffi¬ 
ciently barbarous. It is possible that some of the Israel- 
itish captivity may have been there; and their promptitude 
to return, even with the disadvantage of having no gene¬ 
alogies, or rights of possession, proves that not all, yet a 
goodly number, had not forgotten or lost attachment to 
their fatherland. There were others who alleged their 
priestly descent, but could not produce the evidence of 
it; and no wonder though many documents should have 
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perished with the ruin of Jerusalem. It may be, too, that 
the descendants of good Barzillai (2 Sam. xvii. 27) may have 
valued more their relationship to him than to the priest¬ 
hood, and taken better care of the genteel than they did 
of the sacred genealogy. They were not admitted, there¬ 
fore, to the priesthood; and by the sentence of the Tirsha- 
tha or governor, would not till they had received direct 
counsel to that effect from God, which it is not likely they 
did—as it is not understood that a priest with Urim and 
Thummim ever officiated in the second temple.... Some 
suppose the Tirshatha, whose title is not ascertained, was 
Nehemiah, which I cannot reconcile with aught that I 
know of the chronology#of that period.... The sum here 
given of the congregation does not coincide with the 
items. I still presume that children were excluded. The 
discrepancy may arise from subsequent reinforcements, 
perhaps on the road, or by accessions from other tribes, 

of whom no numerical reckoning had been made_When ^ 

the chief of the fathers are said to have come to the house 
of the Lord, it must have been to the site of the old tem¬ 
ple—the substructures of which are remaining, it is pro¬ 
bable, to this day. 

Ezra hi. —As the seventh month was drawing nigh, the 
people came to Jerusalem, where some time would be re¬ 
quired to prepare for the burnt-offerings which they began 
to offer so early as the first day of that month. They set 
up the altar, though the fear of enemies was upon them 
—or rather, as in our translation, because this fear was 
upon them. They betook themselves to God and Hia 
service, as their best security. They offered the offerings 
of all sorts, both the statutory and freewill-offerings, and 
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observed the prescribed feasts, Having respect, with all 
attention and earnestness, no doubt, to the law of Moses, 
as in the service of praise they had respect to the ordi¬ 
nance of David_It is interesting to note these con¬ 

necting ligaments between the earlier and later points 
in the line of the Old Testament history.... The names 
in verse 9 are of Levites—Judah being the Hodaviah of 

ch. ii. 40_The joy of the younger and sorrow of the 

older men are both most natural, and the latter parti¬ 
cularly affecting, as called forth by the recollections'of 
the first temple, and the contrast between it and any 
which they had the means of rearing on the foundation 
now laid. ^ 

Ezra iv. 1-16.—These adversaries were descendants of 
the men from Assyria, who replaced the captive Israelites 
—^partly we have no doubt in the reign of Esar-haddon, 
who is named in 2 Kings xix. 37. On the rejection of 
their insidious proposal, they devised mischief and re¬ 
venge against the Jews, and persevered in their hostile 
attempts during several reigns.... There is considerable 
discussion into which I shall not enter, about the identifi¬ 
cation of the kings here named with those in profane 
history. The names of those concerned in the letter to 
Artaxorxes are sufficiently outlandish; and let it here be 
remarked, that the language of the book passes from 
Hebrew to Chaldaic at verse 8, and a good way onward. 
The documents here inserted must have been originally 
framed in the latter language; and so this language is 
retained, not for them only, but for the conterminous nar¬ 
rative respecting them. Asnapper is thought by many 
to be either Sennacherib or Shalmaneser or Esar-haddon, 
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one or other of the kings who had to do with the coloni¬ 
zation of desolated Palestine—though he may have been 
distinct from these and subordinate, though a very high 
dignitary. The representation which they sent up is cer¬ 
tainly very plausible, and fitted to impose on the ignor¬ 
ance of parties so far above and so far away from the 
^ene of these transactions. 

17-24.—This letter produced its likely and natural im¬ 
pression. The place in the national records which had 
been pointed out, was consulted; and the jealousy, if not 
the fear of Artaxerxes, was awakened thereby.... In the 
reigns of David and Solomon, all the country to the west 
of the Euphrates, or beyond it, from Persia, had been 
tributary; and enough of Jewish history had been trans¬ 
mitted to make the power and frequent rebellion of the 
people quite manifest. And so an order of suspension 
was issued, which arrested the building of Jerusalem—an 
order which, so soon as it arrived, was carried into effect 
with great haste and eagerness by the people who had 
obtained it. Backed as they were by the royal authority, 
they had the power of putting a stop to it. Poole says 
that the work was made to cease for forty-one years—so 
that if Nehemiah came up at the first re-migration of the 
people, he must have been far advanced in life when he 
acted as governor of the Jews. 

Ezra v. —Zechariah was the grandson of Iddo, (Zech. 
i. 1.) It would appear that though stopped from fortifying 
Jerusalem, they built private houses for themselves, and i 
these in a high style too; (Hag. i. 4.) And further, per¬ 
haps they were not restrained by the order of Artax¬ 
erxes from building the temple—though even in this they 




might have been greatly delayed by the hired counsellors 
spoken of in ch. iv. 6. These, in fact, and the prophets, 
were on the opposite sides of this question, as would ap¬ 
pear from the remonstrance of Haggai. And it was well 
that the question was brought to an issue by the actual 
deed of building, which called forth a challenge on the 
part of their enemies, and landed in a fresh appeal to - 
the court of Persia.... I should be disposed to regard 
verse 4 as anticipative of the communication by letter to 
Darius, resumed and repeated over again in verse 9. 
While this contest was going on at Jerusalem, God so 
strengthened His servants that they persevered in their 
work till the decision was given by Darius.... It was well 
that the attention of the king was directed to that place 
in the record which made favourably for the Jews. This 
seemed a different kind of return from that which was 
drawn forth by the former appeal that was made to the 
recorded annals of the hation. 

Ezea VI. 1-12. —^This is a very instructive passage—^as 
exhibiting a scriptural sanction and example for an eccle¬ 
siastical support at the hand of civil magistrates—^and 
this on the part of two heathen kings, Cyrus and Darius 
It is well that we have an extract of Cyrus’ decree from 
the records of Persia; and also well that we should be 
presented with the still more stringently authoritative 
decree of Darius on the same subject. It seems to have 
been framed in a cdlrtain spirit of resentfulness towards the 
hostile reformers, and at all events strictly discharges and 
threatens them against all molestation of the Jews in 
their sacred undertaking. His recognition of the true 
God, and his value for the prayers of His worshippers, 
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are veiy interesting. His generous allowance for the ex¬ 
penses of the sanctuary, with the clause that its services 
should he according to the appointment of the priests, 
marks exceedingly well the respective parts which belong 
to the civil and ecclesiastical in matters of religion. 

13-22.—The officials executed their commission speedily 
under the fear of the king, whatever dislike they may 
have felt themselves for the cause. And the building of 
the temple went on apace, with the leave of the king and 
by the encouragement of the prophets, whose very names 
exhibit a gratifying relation between Scripture and Scrip¬ 
ture .... It would seem as if there had been two Artaxerxes 
—one who stopped the building, and another after Darius 
who patronized it. But this patronage must have been 
extended to the Jews' after that the temple was finished, 
which took place in the sixth year of Darius. The joy at 
the dedication^ and the observation of all that was pre¬ 
scribed by Moses, were most nsitural.... The offerings of 
each of the twelve tribes would lead one to suppose that 
the re-migration, though principally of Jews, had been 
rc-inforced by the children of former captivities from 
Israel at large. The recognition of God throughout the 
whole transaction is most becoming. It was the Lord 
who made the people joyful; and it was He—^who turneth 
the hearts of men whithersoever He will—it was He who 
turned the heart of the king of Assyria for the strength¬ 
ening of the hands of the Jew's. After this let us hear 
no more of the incompetency of a Church receiving aid 
from a civil government, whether for the erection of its 
churches, or the maintenance of its clergy. 

♦ 

Ezra vii. 1-10.—I should term the Artaxerxes introduced 
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1 Iiere—Artaxerxes II. of Scripture. It is here that Ezra 

I is first introduced, called the son, though a remoter de¬ 
scendant, of Seraiah the high-priest, who was killed by- 
Nebuchadnezzar. (2 Kings XXV. 18-21). Josedcch was the 
son of Seraiah, and Joshua, the son of Josedech, seems 
at this time to have been high-priest. Ezra, at all events, 
was of the family, and nearly allied to the high-priest. 
His iiersonal qualifications were of a very high order— 
whether as literary, being a ready scribe in the law of 
Moses—or as moral and religious, being prepared in heart 
both to seek the law of the Lord and do it, and also to 
teach others tlie same. He, moreover, possessed great 
influence at court—for the king granted him all his I’e- 
quest, but this under God, the King of kings, or because 
God had so disposed it. To this he also owed his safe 
and prosperous journey to Jerusalem, (verse 9.) ... Tliis 
expression, “ the hand of God,"' occurs frequently in Scrip¬ 
ture—to denote the power and will of God in favour of 
the object for which that hand is lifted up. 


February , 1845. 

11-28.—Ezra's peculiar accomplishments are here de¬ 
scribed more closely and professionally, as being a scribe 
of God’s law, and commandments, and statutes—in keep¬ 
ing with all that is asserted of him as the restorer, and 
authenticator, and final compiler of all the books in the 
Old Testament then extant.... In this friendly decree of 
Artaxerxes, we find both his own freewill-offerings and 
orders on the national treasury, as well as his authority, 
given for taking up voluntary contributions from the people 
at large. Beside this, he gave(*Ezra letters of credit on the 
provincial treasurers up to a given amount. What an 
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argumentvm a fortiori in behalf of the legal, as well as 
voluntary provisions for a Church in professedly Christian 
kingdoms. With all this, what a careful separation of the 
civil from the ecclesiastical, in the part which he assigns 
to Ezra—concluding with the settlement of a full protec¬ 
tion, and yet free of all illegitimate control. 

Ezi-a, so far from repudiating all this civil patronage 
and aid, as the voluntaries do, blesses God for thus opening 
the heart of the king. He derived encouragement from it, 
and records what he did upon the strength of it. Yet the 
king and his privy council do not appear to have been of 
the true religion, though actuated by a certain reverence 
for the true God, and by a desire to avert his wrath from 
their country. 

Ezra viii. 1-14. — The use of the first person forms an 
internal evidence for this book being the work of Ezra. 
In the record of names here given, there are some priests. 
A few had not their families, as attendants, along with 
them ; perhaps they had gone before, or were afterwards 
to follow. Let it be observed, that though altogether they 
made a goodly number, they came very far short of the 
first re-migration; and, doubtless, many of the Jews had 
formed attachments and connexions in Babylon, which led 
them to prefer remaining where they were. The last sons 
of Adonikam are here mentioned. It is probable that 
part of this family went before, and that the remainder 
now followed. We can imagine many successive journey- 
ings not recorded, but taking place from time to time, 
as they were encouraged by reports from Jerusalem. 
Indeed, we have the children of Adonikam in the first 
list, (ch. ii. 13,) which makes it all the more probable 
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that those mentioned here constituted the remnant of his 
family. There are some other names the same in both 
lists. 

15-23.—^The river Ahava has not been identified_It 

is a remarkable circumstance, that none of the Levites 
appeared at the first to Ezra, though so many of the priests 
did. This is in keeping with what took place at the first 
re-migration, when a great number of priests, but very 
few proportionally either of Levites or Nethinims, joined. 
But both of these were to a considerable extent prevailed 
upon when men of influence and wisdom were sent to 
persuade them—a good specimen this of the force of 
the aggressive principle. Still it was by the good hand 
of God who gave efficacy to their persuasions, and who 
turneth the hearts of men as He will, that they succeed¬ 
ed. And it is most interesting to observe, that by the 
proclamation of a fast, immediate recourse was had to 
God and not to man, for protection and safety on their 
Way.... Ezra would not apply to the king for soldiers; 
and the cause of this was a most natural and right one. 
It was far better that he exercised faith and did honour 
to God, even in the sight of the world, on this occasion ; 
and he was not disappointed, for God was “ intreated 
of him.” 

24-36.—Ezra set apart for the custodiers of the trea¬ 
sure twelve chief priests, and it would appear as many 
Levites, for the two here named are such, verses 18 and 19. 
Ho committed holy things to those whose offices were 
holy. The value, when converted into English money, is 
stated to be upwards of half a million—a sufficient temp¬ 
tation to the robbers by whom the whole of that region 


was infested. The weight of the gold and silver was 
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taken when made over to the keepers, to be taken after¬ 
wards when delivered up by them on their arrival at Jeru¬ 
salem. It was made up of freewill-offerings by several 
parties, among the rest, by all Israel then present—proba¬ 
bly those who accompanied Ezra. Ezra's faith in God was 
not put to shame, for by His good hand they were pro¬ 
tected from all who lay in wait for them. On their arri¬ 
val, the weight of the precious metals was recorded.... One 
cannot but remark the frequent recurrence of the old 
priestly names, as Phinehas and Eleazar, ki the descend¬ 
ants of Aaron. It is well to find the instant resort of 
these captives to the ritual services of their law. The 
journey was alike prosperous in its progress, and at its 
termination. The furtherance of their objects by the civil 
governors, was a matter worthy of being thankfully re¬ 
corded, though the proximate cause of their readiness was 
the authority of the king. 

Ezra ix. —This chapter is full of unction and piety— 
the outpouring of Ezra's righteous spirit, offended and 
grieved, by the transgressions of his countrymen, who, 
after their return, soon made exhibition of their old cha¬ 
racteristic insensibility to mercies and deliverances, how¬ 
ever great or however recent. His distress was most 
natural; and more especially when he heard that their 
chief men were extensively implicated in the crime. He 
made an impressive demonstration of this, and, in parti¬ 
cular, to those who trembled at God's word, and bethought 
them of the heinous delinquency into which so many had 
been seduced or carried away. The prayer is a very fine 
devotional effusion. The confession and rehearsal both of 
Israel’s iniquity and punishment in times past, and of the 
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aggravated transgressions into whicli, in the face of so 
fresh a deliverance, they had just fallen, are expressed with 
great force and feeling.... In stating the boon which they 
had received at the hand of Grod, the “ nail in the holy 
place” may signify the stability and sure fastening which 
they had gotten, so as to secure them their old services; 
and the wall is expressive of the protection which they 
now enjoyed. The gravamen of the present great oflFence 
is brought out with great effect; and altogether there is 
the earnestness of a just and strongly felt sense of what 
is owing to God, and of the flagrant violation thereof, in 
this fervent supplication. 

Ezra x. 1-6. —^There was a very large and strong sym¬ 
pathy with Ezra in those sentiments of grief and righteou^ 
disapproval so strongly manifested by him. And it did 
not terminate in feeling, but was carried forth into vigor¬ 
ous and decided practice. Not only did the people, but 
the influential men among them, make such proposals of 
reform as must have greatly encouraged Ezra. In the 
proposals, however, we see what may be termed perhaps 
the hardness of the old dispenstition. Paul did not coun¬ 
sel thus; but there must have been an urgent expediency 
for the separation in those days. The hardest part of it 
lies in the putting away of the children. Yet a most cor¬ 
rupting influence might have been retained in the congre¬ 
gation, had they, too, not been put away—besides that, in 
general, when separations take place, the children go with 
the mother.... Ezra, on visiting Johanan, would accept no 
entertainment from him—a palpable way of expressing 
the grief which he felt, because of the great transgression 
into which his countrymen had fallen. 
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7-14.—There was, in the first instance, a convocation of 
all the people to Jerusalem, where, of course, there would 
be a mixture of the innocent and the guilty. It would 
have been a very operose matter to have separated the 
two, and done the business in the aggregate, and on the 
spot. It behoved to be gone through piecemeal—and 
nothing could have been better devised than the metliod 
that was actually taken. It would have been hard to 
have kept the innocent from their homes till the investiga¬ 
tion and its consequent measures had been gone through ; 
and, therefore, it was wise in every respect to have them 
all sent back to their respective places; and for the guilty 
alone, with the judges and elders of each place, to come 
up with the several cases which they had ascertained, that 
, they might sit in judgment along with the chief men of 
the congregation, who were constituted as judges over the 
whole matter in Jerusalem. The local functionaries could 
not only bring up the certified cases, but, on their return, 
could see to every decreed separation being carried into 
effect. 

15-25,—Jonathan and Jahaziah may have had some 
presidential or active duties connected with this ex¬ 
amination assigned to them. They do not seem to have 
participated in the transgression, and were, therefore, all 
the more fit for the office.... Lightfoot contends for such 
an interpretation as makes out those who are named as 
having opposed the proceeding. However this be, Ezra 
took a chief part in this Commission of Inquiry, and they 
seem to have taken a full quarter of a year ere they 
finished the business. The transgression must have been 
gone into very extensively; due in -part, I should imagine, 
to the small proportion of unmarried women who had 
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come up from Babylon. Neither was it confined to laymen, 
for the ecclesiastics had a full share in it. This corrup¬ 
tion on the part of the priests was all the greater enormity 
in them, and must have had a baneful influence in the 
way of example. No wonder that for them, in particular, 
a sin-offering is said to have been offered, though possibly 
expiation was made either piecemeal or generally for the 
whole body of these offenders. There is a record kept of 
the delinquents, not only among the priests but among 
the Levites and office-bearers, and, lastly, among the people 
at large. 

26-44—I am not quite clear if all the defaulters are 
here mentioned, or only a part of them. If all, then the 
corruption did not spread so extensively as might have 
been anticipated from the previous Scripture—neither can 
one understand why it should have required so much time 
to adjust all the cases that are here specified. But had 
the practice been tolerated, it would most certainly soon 
have become quite cun*ent and general; and there was 
all the greater necessity for a prompt and decisive arrest 
being laid upon it, that the princes and rulers had been 
chiefs in this trespass. There were, in some instances, 
children from these proscribed marriages, which would 
indicate that the practice was coming in but gradually, 
and had not been gone into to a very great extent on the 
first return of the Jews from Babylon, seeing that but a few 
out of the whole had been so long married as to have 
children.... Ezra's is a name that stands deservedly high 
in Jewish history. He is not one of my chief Scriptural 
magnates, yet is deservedly of great and distinguished 
estimation, both on adcount of his professional learning, 
and his personal worth and piety. 
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NEHEMIAH. 

Nehbmiah I. —There is generally allowed to be an in¬ 
terval of ten or twelve years between the last reformation 
of Ezra and the journey of Nehemiah to Jerusalem—so 
that I presume tliis to be the same Artaxbrxes who sent 
up Ezra. It would appear, then, that the friendship of 
the distant monarch formed no adequate protection to the 
Jews against their local enemies. They were not only in 
great affliction, but in great reproach, the evidence of 
which last appears afterwards, in the opposition which 
Nehemiah himself had to encounter.... This hook is named 
by the Jews the Second Book of Ezra, yet iJehemiah must 
have been the author; and the external is strongly corro¬ 
borated by the internal evidence, which lies in the habitual 
use of the first person. There is a deal of heart, and pious 
as well as patriotic feeling, manifested throughout the 
whole of this composition. The prayer is a truly cordial 
and devotional effusion of deepest earnestness. He ad¬ 
verts to the forsaking of His people by God, when they for¬ 
sake Him ; and it is likely enough that their present dis¬ 
tress was a consequence of their present conduct. Their 
way did not please God, and so God did not make their 
enemies to be at peace with them. On the contrary, 
Nehemiah enjoyed the favour of Artaxerxes, whose cup¬ 
bearer he was. 

Nehemiah ii. 1-8. —We here read the answer to Nehe- 
miah's prayer. God did grant him mercy in the sight of 
Artaxerxes, notwithstanding the annoyance which the 
king might have felt in the manner and countenance of 
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his cup-bearer. Nehemiab seems to have been afraid of 
this, but betook himself to prayer, which one might inter¬ 
mingle with the transitions and footsteps of ordinary busi¬ 
ness. He held converse with Heaven in the very midst 
of his doings upon earth ; and the God of heaven, even 
He who turneth the hearts of kings whithersoever He 
will, did not fall him, but proved a very present help to him 
in trouble. A fine example of secret aspiration in every 
moment of perplexity or danger.... The circumstance 
of the queen sitting by Artaxerxes at the time when No- 
hemiah revealed the cause of his mental distress, has led 
to the conjecture of her being Esther. However this be, 
he got all tliAt he requested, and, among others, materials 
for the house that he himself should occupy—a sort of 
official palace. Nehemiab seems to have been a man of 
tender piety ; and he feelingly acknowledges, in the terms 
used also by Ezra, the good hand of God in the prosperity 
that was now awarded to him. 

9-20. —Nehemiab, though a man of decided piety, was 
not, like Ezra, an ecclesiastic; and not having made the 
same profession of dependence on God, obtained what the 
other did not, a military escort to Judea. On his arrival 
he soon experienced the hostility of antagonists, and saw 
enough to account for the stops and hindrances to which 
the work at Jerusalem had been exposed.... Tobiah may 
have been originally a slave, but now promoted—no un¬ 
common thing in the east. He and Sanballat were sadly 

grieved at the turn now taking in Jewish affairs_Ne- 

heniiah’s equestrian survey seems to have been arrested by 
the impassable state of the road, from rubbish or otherwise, 
so that instead of gettinjg round Jerusalem, he had to turn 
back, and so entered at the opening where he had come 
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out. This reconnoitring excursion of his was altogether 
private; but it put him on vantage ground for his propo¬ 
sals that they should with all diligence recommence the 
work of building. He encouraged the chief men by telling 
them of God’s great goodness.... One can understand the 
bitter derision of these wild and uncultivated adversaries, 
who were not aware of the royal sanction for Nohemiah’s 
undertaking, and so charged him with rebellion. He 
seems not to have been explicit with these evil-disposed 
persons, but to have answered them with dignified reserve 
—at the same time testifying for the true God of heaven, 
and the God of the nation of Israel. 

Nehemiah III. 1-10. —It does not appear whether the 
priests put their own hands to the work, or put others to 
it at their charges—perhaps both. The latter way of it 
must be meant in some instances, as when single indi¬ 
viduals or bodies are said to have done so much. It is 
said that the priests sanctified their portion of the work; 
and so some have conjectured that the sheep-gate which 
they built led to the temple, and formed an entry for such 
animals as were sacrificed. ’There were men who built 
in their corporate capacity, as the men of Jericho one 
portion, the Tekoites another, the men of Gibeon and 
Mizpah, a third—the last appearing to be under two 
chiefs, Melatiah and Jadon.... The nobles of Tekoa are 
indelibly stigmatized for not having joined in the work of 
the Lord—ashamed to labour, and refusing to pay for the 
labour of others. They would not bind or engage them¬ 
selves in one way or other.... Of the individuals here 
named, it was a very natural undertaking that one should 
repair all that was over against his own dwelling-place. 
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11-21.—“ The other piece” may be counterpart to what 
Hattush had repaired, or as much of the wall as he had 
done, beside the tower of the furnaces—ovens, perhaps, 
or places in which they burnt lime for the wall.... The 
daughters of Shallum took part in the work—by the em¬ 
ployment, it is likely, of masons in pay. Then wo have 
the record of some who, besides the reparation of the wall, 
set up gates, and provided them with all the requisite 
mountings. They had not lost the topography of the 
place by their absence from it, and so could speak of 
Siloah and the king's garden, and the city of David and 
his sepulchres.... The “ house of the mighty” might be 
understood in various ways—a place, perhaps, of arms, or 
for military exercise, or for the guards of the city—a 
stronghold.... Nehemiah, the son of Azbuk, was not our 
author, he being the son of Hachaliah. I cannot but 
think, too, that the Nehemiah who went up with Zerub- 
babel (Ezra ii. 2) was a different person from the writer 
of this book. It is an interesting distinction conferred 
upon Baruch, who is here said to have repaired “ earnestly.” 
... It is likely that Eliashib^ the high-priest, would have a 
house of large dimensions—^a sort of palace, so that to 
repair the wall from the door of his house to the end of 
it, might have been a goodly portion of it. 

22-32.—Were the priests of verse 22 inhabitants of the 
plain, either along Jordan or about Jenisalem ? (ch. xii. 28.) 
They may have had a country residence along with occa¬ 
sional temple duties.... The phrase “ after him,” denotes 
that the next mentioned began at that part of the wall 
where the other left off. Thus Binnui (verse 24) began 
from Azariah's house, he, Azariah, having repaired the 
wall at or by his house, even as Benjamin andHashub did 
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before bim. There was a part of the wall named Ophel. 

(2 Chronicles xxvii. 3; xxxm.i4) The Nethinims may 
have lived there as being near the water-gate, seeing that ^ 
they were drawers of water, (Josh. ix. 21,) and probably 
did this service at Jerusalem for the temple. They are 
not expressly mentioned as having built at this place, but 
we think it is clearly implied, and more especially as it is 
said, that “ after them" the Tekoites did their part. The 
Tekoites, as well as Meremoth, (verse 21,) are spoken of as 
having worked in two distinct places. From verse 28, &c., 

• we may observe how frequent it was for these builders to 
select the proximity of their own dwellings for the part 
they put their hands to—thus blending the personal with 
the patriotic.... There is a place of the Nethinims, spoken 
of in verse 31, of which one cannot say whether it was the 
Ophel, where they arc said to dwell, in verse 26. How¬ 
ever this may be, we find that tliis chapter gives a descrip¬ 
tion of the complete circuit, ending at the sheep-gate in 
verse 32, whence, at verso 1, they set out. 

Nehemiam IV. 1-8.—It was while they were building 
the wall that Sanballat and Tobiah were enraged at the 
undertaking, and put the questions here given. Will 
they finish this work in a day ? Will they get materials 
for it out of the rubbish, reduced to a residuum by former 
destructions ? Tobiah has always struck me as a sort of 
graphic freebooter or guerilla-man; and there is some¬ 
thing quite in keeping with this in the taunt which he 
threw out against the enterprise. Nehemiah felt very 
sore under the raillery, and committed his cause to God. 
His prayer is not a Christian one, if regarded purely as a 
prayer, and not rather as a prophecy from the lips of an 
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inspired man, who knew the hopelessness of their impeni- 
tency, and that they had sinned unto death. It mitigates 
^ the character of his imprecation, that he makes their 
guilt lie not in their provocation of himself, but in their 
provocation of God.... When the wall was about halfway 
up, their adversaries made a fresh outbreak of resentful 
feeling, and began to take active measures for stopping 
the further progress of the woHc. 

9-23.—^What a fine combination we have here of prayer 
and watchfulness—of men doing their uttermost, yet look¬ 
ing upwardly to God. 0 that this union of piety and • 
wisdom were more realized on the side of the Free Church 
of Scotland—so that we might be as diligent as if men 
did all, as depending as if God did all.... The Jews were 
told by Nehemiah both to remember God and be in readi¬ 


ness to fight, so as to defend themselves. The whole 
were rightly marshalled and arranged under this al)le and 
well principled general. The rulers were said to be be¬ 
hind the general multitude, probably because interiorly 
situated; and at the same time near them, for the purpose 


of encouragement and direction, and to keep them at 
their work.... The expression must be figurative, of a 
working tool in one hand and a weapon in the other— 


but very significant of their readiness for whatever might 


happen. It was both a safety to the villagers, and a gene¬ 
ral relief to the body, that they should lodge at night 


in Jerusalem. The last verse infoi*ms us tliat Nehemiah 


personally shared in all the hardships and inconveniences 
of the common undertaking. 


Nehemiah v. —This was a complaint of Jews against 
Jews. There was a dearth which so limited the produce, 
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that the small proprietors, and others, were under the ne¬ 
cessity of fetching their subsistence from those who had 
it to sell—to pay for which, and taxes together, they had 
to mortgage their portions of land—nay, even to sell 
their children to bondage. They pled with great em¬ 
phasis their common parentage with those who oppressed 
them. This last plea was taken up by Nehemiah, who 
indignantly sympathized wifh it, and urged it with good 
effect on the consciences of the creditors—charging them* 
with the exaction of usury, every one from his brother. 
No wonder that with a theme so popular, he set a great 
assembly against them! There was great force and per¬ 
tinency in tlie argument, that after he and others had 
done so much to redeem them from the heathen, were 
they after all to be brought into bondage by the Jews 
themselves? The nobles were dumb-struck under the 
force of reason, aided, no doubt, by the presence and out¬ 
cries of a reclaiming multitude. He urged well the fear 
of God, and also the reproach of the heathen. It does 
not appear that he insisted on an entire remission of the 
debt. They were bidden restore the fixed property, but 
not to cancel what was owing, save the hundredth part, 
which may either have been the monthly interest, or 12 
per cent.—or perhaps the levy of the eax-gatherers for 
support of the govenior, which Nehemiah desired to be 
returned, as he had determined to live at his own charge, 
not at theirs. The promise of the nobles may have only 
been, that they should require no usury. Nehemiah here 
records his own disinterestedness, and commits himself to 
that God who will reward every man according to his 
works. He had much to exercise him both in the menaces 
from without, and the disturbances within. The result, 
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however, of the present outbreak, must have greatly 
strengthened him in the aifections of the people. 

Nehemiah VI. —The troubles of Nehemiah were not yet 
ended. We have here a record of more plots and machi¬ 
nations against him. But besides walking in his inte¬ 
grity, he was directed also to walk wisely. His answer is 
capable of various accommodations—“ I am doing a great 
work, and why should I come down unto youf' He 
seems thoroughly aware of their dcceitfulness, and so was 
enabled to withstand them; and it made them all the 
more formidable that they were in collusion and secret 
understanding with the Jews themselves, even with those 
who were in the class of prophets, against whom Nehemiah 
made his complaints unto God.... Shemaiah may have 
artfully shut himself up, under pretence of the fear where¬ 
with he wanted to infect the mind of Nehemiah, that he 
might follow the example. But though he" spoke as if in 
the form of a prophecy, Nehemiah was not imposed upon. 

The completion of the undertaking disconcerted all his 
enemies. Tobiah seems to have been among the most 
powerful and persevering of liis enemies. Both he and 
his son had married into Jewish families, and there were 
go-betweens, who kept practising on Nehemiah on the 
one hand, and set Tobiah against him on the other. 

Nehemiah vii. 1-3. —These menacing appearances from 
without would make Nehemiah all the more careful to 
provide for the security of the city. Hanani is the same 
who came from Jerusalem to Babylon, and informed him 
of the desolate state of Jcrusalem. (ch. i. 2.) I presume 
he was a brother of Nehemiah in the full and literal 
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sense of the term—which I should infer more readily 
from the verse here than from the former, where he is 
styled one of Nehemiah^s brethren: that might signify but 
one of the same nation, in contradistinction to the people 
among whom they were captives. Hananiah, again, was 
ruler of the palace, mentioned in ch. ii. 8. It is at all 
times pleasing to be presented with the fine combination 
which he exemplified between the religious and the 
social, in that “ he was a faithful man, and feared God 
above many.” The principle of obedience to God is the 
only sure fountain of all human virtue.... The gates of 
Jerusalem, shut all night, were not to be opened till the 
approaches of an enemy could be perceived, and till all 
were awake and ready for the defence. It would seem as 
if even all day there were guards at the doors of the city 
—kept barred, and only opened for incomers when they 
presented themselves. It was a good arrangement to 
station each at his own house, when it was over against 
the wall—thus blending the personal and patriotic in the 
duties assigned to them....It is not unlikely that the 
porters, singers, and Levites, of verse 1, as having been 
appointed for the temple, were exempted from the watches 
laid generally on the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

4-8.—Only some of the houses were builded, and many 
of them not completed. It is obvious, from the last verse, 
that the stances over against the wall were at least appro¬ 
priated, and it may be, occupied with booths, or even 
houses far advanced_Nehemiah asserts his own inspi¬ 

ration ; and it is well to be told that he drew out the ge¬ 
nealogy of the people under the direction of God. These 
catalogues form part and parcel of our Sacred Writings— 
serving a highly essential purpose at the time, and not 

VOL. II. 2 I 
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witliout use in our own latter days. The supernatural 
command to draw up a register, did not discharge him 
from the natural methods of finding out and ascertaining 
the materials for it; and, accordingly, he availed himself 
of a former register, drawn up on the first return from 
captivity many years back. The title of the genealogy 
here given makes up verse 6, and is the same with the 
title of the register from which it is taken in Ezra ii.; 
and, at least in the commencement, any variations are so 
slight as to warrant the impression of the one having been 
copied from the other. There do occur, however, from 
j the outset, some variations in names yet easily accounted 
I for, or fairly referable to errors of transcription, 
i 9-27.—^The discrepancies which obtain between this 

I catalogue and the corresponding one in Ezra, land us in 
! very considerable difficulties, and which I have not seen 
satisfactorily extricated. The circumstance of their agree¬ 
ments being so many, might lead to the conclusion that 
the one is but a copy of the other; and certainly, if they 
be indeed difierent, and taken at different times, though | 
this might account for the actual variations, it never 
can account for the identity of their sums total—seeing 
how violent the improbability is that the errors on the 
I one side should be accurately counterpoised by the errors 
on the other. It is this baffling circumstance wffiich 
sets aside the explanations grounded on the theory of 
two different catalogues—such as the variations that must 
have taken place in the numbers of each family here 
specified, &c. May it not be accounted for thus ?—that 
tr^inscribers were more rapid and careless in their copying 
of the items than of the summations, seeing that these 
last possessed a greater and more general importance. 
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Poole, on the whole, inclines to the idea of the catalogues 
being different; and on the consideration that the sum 
here given is not of the later particulars, as stated in this 
chapter, but given from the account by Ezra, and for the 
purpose of its being seen at one view, how great the 
changes were which a certain period brought on the state 
of families—in altering the numbers of most, and bring¬ 
ing some to extinction altogether. 

28-45.—We may here note some of the variations be¬ 
tween Ezra and Nehemiah. In verse 7 Nehum, for Re¬ 
hum in Ezra ii. 2. This might arise from the mistake of 
one Hebrew letter for another very like it. A new name 
—Nahamani—here, and not there. If this be a different 
catalogue, it may have proceeded from the accession of 
another family. In verse 10, 652 for 775—a specimen of 
several more of such variations. In verse 22 we have 
Ilaslium, of whom no mention is made by Ezra—the case 
of another sort of variation. In verse 24 Ilariph for Jo- 
rah. Had he two names ? We infer tlicse two to be the 
same, not from their places in the respective <^talogues, 
but from each having the same number. There arc places 
at times instead of persons, even when they are called the 
children of the place, as’in verse 25, &c.; and probably 
Elam, verse 34. The children of Magbish, given in Ezra, 
are not found here. There is no variation in the names 
or numbers of the priests, given both here and there in 
four families. We cannot affirm the same perfectly and 
fully of the three following classes of functionaries—the 
Levites, singers, and porters. 

46-64.—The children of Solomon’s servants are probably 
classed with the Ncthinims, or descendants of the Gibcon- 
ites, because of their like condition as engaged in servile 
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offices. Solomon, at the building of his temple, employed 
bondmen, and gave them work which he did not lay on 
, the children of Israel. Those spoken of in verse 57 are 
apparently descendants of theirs—I should think prose¬ 
lyted, too, to the Jewish religion, which I presume was 
universally the religion also of the Nethinims. True, the 
number of both is small, and they would form, it is to be 
supposed, but a humble fraction of the whole aggregate in 
Babylon—seeing it is not likely that very many would 
choose to resume the drudgeries which were laid upon 
them in the service of the temple.... Let it be remarked 
how similarly these enumerations of Ezra and Nehemiah 
are concluded, even as they began similarly. We have 
here, in particular, the difficulties of ascertaining the ge¬ 
nealogies of certain priests; and the deliverance grounded 
thereupon recorded in about the very same words in both 
narratives.... I should have remarked how very creditable 
it was to those Nethinims and servants who did return to 
Jerusalem, notwithstanding the harder and humbler state 
that awaked them there. It evidenced all the greater 
strength of their religious principles and attachments. 


* March, 1846 . 

65-69.—Tliere seems to me a great difficulty, though 
neither Henry, nor Poole, nor Kitto, take notice of it— 
whether the account here, and that in Ezra ii. 62, &c., 
relate to one and the same transaction. Nehemiah is 
expressly called the Tirshatha in ch. viii. 9 ; and could he 
have been the Tirshatha of the second chapter of Ezra ? 
Kitto makes the difference, in point of chronology, between 
the occurrence of the passage before us and those which 
follow in the next chapter, to have been at least ninety 
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years. I can feign no adequate solution of this difficulty, 
and certainly have not yet found one. The Tirshatha is 
said to have been a Chaldean name of office, and is resolved 
into two words, one of which signifies wine, and the other 
to drink—and thus the cup-bearer received his deno¬ 
mination.... Nehemiah must have been mistaken in his 
hope of a priest to arise with Urim and Thummim, as 
there does not seem to have been any such during the 
second temple, till Jesus Christ filled it with his glory.... 
There is one variation in the sums from Ezra—viz., in re¬ 
gard to the number of singing men and singing women— 
200 there, 245 here. The latter, too, is the number of 
mules recorded, the same in both. If the former discre¬ 
pancy, then, be from an error in the transcription, the 
copiers must have been more careless in regard to singing 
men and women than in regard to mules. 

70-73.—The discrepancy between the accounts of the 
offerings here and in Ezra ii., makes in favour of those who 
hold it doubtful if they refer to one and the same occa¬ 
sion. There is no mention of the Tirshatha in E^ra. The 
single sum there stated exceeds all the items stated here 
—whence some would infer that Ezra takes in the con¬ 
tributions of the Persians also, whereas Nehemiah con¬ 
fines himself to those of the Jews. It is well that contri¬ 
butions wore made, not by the chiefs of the fathers only, 
but by the rest of the people. It is a most unhealthy 
state of matters when the bulk and body of the public 
hold themselves exonerated because of t|ie liberalities of 
the highly opulent few. The contrast bas been made here 
between the conduct of those Jews, who, after their liber¬ 
ation from the Babylonish captivity, gave their offerings 
to the Church, and those Protestants, who, after their 
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liberation from the tyranny of Rome, instead of giving, 
plundered the Church of the property which belonged to 
it. It is a complaint which comes well from the English 
commentator, Matthew Poole; and we in Scotland liave 
been treated in this way still more disgracefully.—Pour, 
O Lord, the spirit of liberality on the friends of our Free 
Church. 

Nehemiah VIII. —The chronological difficulties thicken 
upon us. The last half of the verse ending the last verse 
of the last chapter, and the first verse of this, are sub¬ 
stantially the same with Ezra iii. 1; and they both head 
the narratives of the assemblages wliich arc described 
respectively in these books. How can they be one and 
the same assemblage with the very different and widely 
distant dates which are given to Zerubbabel and Nehemiah, 
or even to Zerubbabel and Ezra ? Verso 2 proves that there 
was a book of the law to bring; and tliat all the copies had 
not perished, so as to be miraculously restored by Ezra, 
who, nevertheless, may have been directed by insi3iration 

to compile and to correct_The occasion licre narrated 

is a very noble one, and comprises matters of the greatest 
interest—the exposition of the word by a preacher in the 
way that is done now—the serious and sorrowful im¬ 
pression of the hearers—the gospel dissuasive against de¬ 
spondency, and persuasive unto that joy of the Lord which 
is strength. 

It was before |aid that the jDCoifie understood the law; 
and it is now said that the priests and Levites repaired 
to Ezra, for the purpose of being made to understand tho 
law. They aimed at a deeper insight and a more tho¬ 
rough understanding, for which there is indefinite room 
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in the Bible. And they were more particularly desirous 
of learning wliat the public observances were, of which 
they had the official charge; and the first effect of this 
was a keeping of the feast of tabernacles. 

Nehemiah IX. 1-6.—The transaction here recorded took 
place on the 21th day of the seventh month, (ch. viii. 2.) 
It is regarded as distinct from, and posterior by some years 
to the similar confession and engagement which are re¬ 
lated in Ezra x.—a confession perhaps of fresh sins, and 
I a renewal of their former engagement. It seems to have 
I been a day of solemn repentance and humiliation, and 
I the prayer here recorded is, indeed, n veiy full and im¬ 
pressive one.... It is worthy of remark, that though it 
was not competent fo'r the Levites to sacrifice as did the 
I priests, yet it fell within their office to preach and to pray, 

I or to engage in such ministrations as formed the public 

I service of the Jewish synagogues. They arc only Levites 

I who are spoken of as conducting the great national and 

I religious service that is hero celebrated—in which they 

I seem first to have addressed the people, directing them 

' to stand up and join in prayer, to which they instantly 

I proceed, with such ascriptions of praise and sovereignty 

I to God as mark a truly enlightened theology. 

7-25.—But after they have done Him general obeisance 
as the God of Nature, they proceed to render that special 
homage which is due to Him as God of Israel; and so in¬ 
corporate their national history with this utterance of 
exalted devotion.... The narrative, and the confessions, 
and the high acknowledgments of God, are given in a 
strain of sublimity and sacredness which has much of the 
loftiness of Isaiah —wlnlo the recognition of the great 

• 

I 
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events that took place in other days, so hinds the past with 
the present, as to continue and sustain the history of this 
wonderful people along the pathway of successive gene¬ 
rations .... The way in which the Sabbath is here singled 
out from among the other Divine institutions, might well 
evince the importance of its observation. The reference 
made to the Holy Spirit is also a most precious and no¬ 
ticeable peculiarity of this noble composition, throughout 
which the deliverances and grievous defections of the 
nation are so eloquently told. 

26-38.—This prayer, which is mainly confessional, and 
therefore historical, has, in the foregoing passage, come 
downward to the settlement of the Israelites in the land 
of Canaan. And then follows the recital of their delin¬ 
quencies, and of the chastisements from the hand of God, 
which they suffered because of them—presenting the alter¬ 
nations of a most chequered and various 11181017 .... There 
is full exposure here given of the provocations which a 
righteous and merciful God sustained at the hand of a 
perverse and stiffnecked people, who slew the messengers 
of heaven, and trampled their message under foot. Alto¬ 
gether, it forms a most severe and impartial record of the 
Jewish conduct, and such as a Jewish impostor, who stu¬ 
died to ingratiate himself with his nation, though at the 
expense of integrity and truth, never would have writ- ^ 
ten. There are various high principles of theology in this 
replete and wealthy passage of Scripture. There is refer¬ 
ence to the legal economy of do this and live.^' There 
was the doctrine of God's Holy Spirit in an earlier part 
of the prayer ; and there is here the doctrine of His in¬ 
spiring agency, by which He illuminates the prophets, 
and makes them the organs for the conveyance of God's 
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mind and will to tKe children of men. And the great 
pervading lesson of all is the contrast between God’s treat¬ 
ment and man’s return for it to God—the unwearied for¬ 
bearance and long-suffering on His part—the careless, and 
thankless, and daring defiance and rebellion upon ours.— 
0 God, may we repent in time, and prevent the judgments 
which seem now to be impending over our own age, and 
our own nation. 

Nehemiah X. 1-8.—It is mentioned at the close of the 
last chapter, that a covenant was written out to be sub¬ 
scribed by the Levites, priests, and princes ; and here we 
are presented with the signatures—beginning first with 
Nehemiah the governor, who, as son of Hachaliah, is 
abundantly distinguished from the Nehemiah of ch. iii, 16, 
who was a subordinate ruler, and the son of Azbuk. There 
seems to be no satisfactory account of what look to be 
very great omissions in the catalogue of priests—^those of 
Eliashib, the high-priest, and of Ezra, who was of the 
priesthood.... Seeing that the high name of Nehemiah 
takes precedency there of all the rest, one would have ex¬ 
pected it to be followed up by the names of these two 
distinguished functionaries. Nohemiah not being a priest, 
stands alone and separated from all the other lay chiefs 
of the people, by the ecclesiastical names which come im¬ 
mediately after his. The connecting word “ and,” between 
him and Zidkijah, places him apart from the priests. 

9-27.—After the priests’ signatures follow those of the 
Levites. We recognise there most of the names who 
delivered the lengthened address and prayer of the pre¬ 
ceding chapter; and who probably delivered them, not 
jointly, but each individually, to separate detachments of a 
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multitude far too numerous for being reached by the voice 
of one man. Should this have been the way, it would 
hold out the example of written prayers for public and 
devotional services. After the Levites" signatures, we 
have those of the chief men, many of whose names may 
be recognised in other catalogues; and it is probable that, 
by the guidance and comparison of these, adjustments 
might be effected between Ezra and Nehemiah. It would 
form an obvious use of these lists, which present us with 
mere nomenclature, and nothing else, if by their means 
different and distant parts of Scripture could be harmo¬ 
nized both with each other and with profane history. 

28-39.—^The people also gave in their accordance to the 
resolutions of the grandees—if not by their subscriptions, 
perhaps by their marks, or, at least, by their oaths, taken 
verbally. They were the more intelligent who did this, 
“ every one having knowledge and understanding,” which 
implies that the covenant was not entered into univer¬ 
sally. Over and above the resolution to avoid mixed mar¬ 
riages, there was a resolution in regard to the observance 
i of the Sabbath, and also in regard to the payment of their 
I ecclesiastical dues_The casting of lots for the wood¬ 

offering, was not that it might fall upon some to the ex¬ 
ertion or escape of others, but that the course might be 
determined by which each might have his own time and 
turn for this needful contribution. It were well if the 
spirit of this passage could be more acted upon by Cliris- 
tians of the present day. There is a deal of stable mora¬ 
lity in these Jewish observances, too apt, because Jewish, 
to be regarded as of temporary obligation. It is at all 
times a duty to look at principle and character, in the 
matter of marriage-alliances—at all times a solemn duty 
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to remember the Sabbath-day and keep it holy; and never 
more than at present, a duty to re^juin from all sorts of 
avarice and injustice in the work of supporting the ordi¬ 
nances of religion_The “ tithe of the tithes'' was or¬ 

dained at the first. (Num. xviii. 26.) It was right, there¬ 
fore, that inspectors should be appointed, who might look 
over the Levites when they were receiving their tithes, in 
order that the tenth of those due to the priest might be 
duly accounted for and paid. This was indispensable 
for the service of the house of God. 

Nehemiah XI. 1-9. —It is observable that Jerusalem is 
here termed “ the Holy City."... The assignation by lot 
of those who were to dwell there, implies that residence 
in that place was a sacrifice, and on the ground of one's 
natural or secular interest was not so eligible. This pro¬ 
bably arose from the capabilities of the unoccupied soil, 
now appropriated and laid out, and where the fruits of 
industry were secured to the owner by the protection of 
a now friendly government—altogether making a location 
in the country more desirable, in respect of sufficiency and 
family comfort. And, accordingly, they who volunteered 
their station in Jerusalem, seem to have been applauded 
by the people as if for an act of disinterested patriot!^. 

... Israel (verse 3) is brought in here not very intelligimy. 

... It does not appear that all the children of Judah are 
here enumerated, but only the descendants of Perez. The 
superior number of Benjamites is perhaps owing to Jeru¬ 
salem having been at one time very much a Benjamite 
city. 

10-19. —The priests, as might be expected, and was 
right, were very numerous in Jerusalem. They had “ the 
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work of the house” to do; and the enumeration here given 
makes out more than a thousand of them. Ahasai, in 
verse 13, here called the son, was the grandson of Mes- 
hillemoth—^for in the genealogy of 1 Chron. ix. 12, Mes- 
hullam is interposed between them. Zabdiel is said to be 
“ the son of one of the great men.” The last words might 
have been translated as a proper name, and then he 
would have been termed the son of Haggcdolin.... The 
])rie8ts were occasionally warriors, and so the character¬ 
istic of being “mighty men of valour” might not be inap¬ 
propriate. Tliese words, however, might have l)oon ren¬ 
dered into “ men of great wealch.”... The Lovites were not 
nearly so numerous as the priests. It is not likely that 
there would be so many volunteer residents ainongst 
them in Jerusalem. “ The outward business of the house 
of God,” whereof they had the charge, is a very pregnant 
and memorable expression. But they had other and 
higher employments than this: while the priests had 
specially to do with the offering, the Lovites had to do 
with the public services of praise and prayer. The Chris¬ 
tian ministers of the present day do not exercise higher 
functions than was competent for them, if we except the 
dispensation of the Sacraments. 

C -36.—^They arc hero called “ the residue of Israel’*—a 
tie name, comprehending all the sons of Jacob who 
had come back to Palestine, though these were chiefly of 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. The residue, who were 
in the provinces, each in his inheritance, had situations 
more eligible, in a state of peace and security, than a resi¬ 
dence in Jerusalem. Many of these occupants, at a dis¬ 
tance from Jenisalem, were officials, or priests and Levites; 
and the servile Nethinims, again, were stationed at Ophel, 
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j close on the wall of Jerusalem, (ch. iii. 26.) ITzzi may 
I have been overseer of all the Levites in Judea, though 
himself residing in Jerusalem. Tlie singers, over and 
above their proper vocation, had spare time for the general 
superintendent^e of the temple, and seem to have had an 
extra allowance for this, probably from the king of Persia. 
The king appointed the sons of Asaph over things sacred, 

! and Pethahiah over t" ings civil, or which occurred between 
him and the people. It was well that a Jew, one of their 
own number, filled such an office—distinct from, but in¬ 
ferior to that of Nehemiah, who may be said to have 
occuiiicd t^t^ place of viceroy. I confess that my own 
preference would have been for a residence in some of the 
villa o ‘'s, of which tl osc in Judah are distinguished from 
those in Benjamin—the Levites being distributed among 
bo^b To these villages were annexed a circumambient 
domain—they were villages with their fieldsThe 
valley of craftsmen’' must have been not a manufacturing 
town, but a manufacturing district, such as I have often 
; seen in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Gloucestershire. 

I 

I 

I Nehemiah xii. 1-9.—We should expect of this passage 
I that some things confirmatory of its statements would be 

j found in Ezra—^particularly in Ezra ii., where the first 

j verse gives the same sort of prefatory announcement lhat 

j we have here, only that there the catalogue of names is 

j more generical, whereas here it is confined to the priests 

f and Levites who came up with Zerubbabel—that is, at the 

first return of the people from their captivity.... Surely 
the Jeremiah here recorded is not the prophet, nor is 
Ezra the scribe—else both must have been of an extraor¬ 
dinary age ere they died. Nevertheless, many are for 
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associating Ezra with both the returns—that is, under 
Cyrus and under Artaxerxes, though at the expense of 
ascribing to him a life of 130 years.... The catalogue given 
here is fuller than that of the priests and Levites in 
Ezra ii. 36, &c.; but we can recognise some of the same 
names in both—^though, it should be recollected, that here 
we have the names of individual priests and Levites— 
there the names of heads of families.... To be “ over the 
thanksgiving,” is to direct the musical service, and parti¬ 
cularly of the psalms, that rendered grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments to Grod for His goodness, and the mercy which en- 
dureth for ever. 

10-21.—^The days of Joiakim were posterior to those of 
Zerubbabel; and there seems to have been one descent 
by his time from the priests who went up to Jerusalem 
at the first return from Babylon, and whose names are 
given in verses 1-7. There seems, however, to have been 
some change in the pronunciation of the names during 
that interval, and so we have Melicu for Malluch, She- 
baniah for Shechaniah—Harim for Rehum—Moraioth for 
Meremoth—G-innethon for Ginnetho—Miniamin for Mi- 
amin—^Moadiah for Maadiah—Sallai for Sallu. But pre¬ 
vious to the statement of these descents from the chief 
priests, we have the genealogy of the high-priest Jeshua 
carried down by several generations, and that as far as 
a hundred years, it is thought, after Nehemiah—inso¬ 
much that Jaddua, with whom the list is concluded, is 
stated by Josephus to have been the high-priest who re¬ 
ceived Alexander the Great on his entry into Jerusalem. 
At this rate it is most probable that the genealogy of 
verses 10 till 12 was inserted in the book of Nehemiah 
by some later hands. 
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22-29.—^Eliashib was the contemporary high-piiest with 
Nehemiah. Is not Johanan of verse 22 the Jonathan of 
verse 11 ?... The names of those Levites who were recorded 
in the successive priesthoods ofEliashib, Joiada, Johanan, 
and Jaddua, seem to commence from verse 24. If the 
chief among the priests were only recorded down to Nehe- 
miah's days, then the Darius of verse 22 must have been 
Darius Nothus, the immediate successor of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus; but if it be Darius Codomanus who is meant, 
then he was contemporary with the high-priest Jaddua 
in the following century, and is the Darius who was con¬ 
quered by Alexander the Great.... The insertion of one's 
name in the record seems to have been an honour discon¬ 
tinued at intervals. Whether it was the national or the 
scriptural record it must have been highly prized; and as 
a reward to those who earned such a distinction, or as a 
gratification to their relatives, the names of such may 
have been engrossed and transmitted to us in the Bible— 
which perhaps will account for so many partial and iso¬ 
lated enrolments.... The musicians and porters of verses 
24 and 25, flourished in the days of Joiakim, and also of 
Nehemiah, who did not quit Jerusalem till Eliashib be¬ 
came high-priest in the place of his father_Then fol¬ 

lows the ceremony of dedicating the wall. 

30-47.—The Levites and singers had many of them 
been called up from the country upon this occasion. The 
priests and Levites purified themselves before they pro¬ 
ceeded to purify others—whether men or things. This 
was probably done by the sprinkling of the water of puri¬ 
fication. (Num. xix. 9-20.)... The procession of the gran¬ 
dees seems to have been upon the wall, in two separate 
companies, one to the right and the other (verse 38) to the 
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left. Nehemiali followed at the rear of the latter, till they 
met at the opposite place from whence they had diverged. 
Ezra, again, was in front of the first or right-hand division. 
They at length stood still in the prison-gate, and seem to 
have met in the temple, (verse 40.) The names of verses 
41 and 42, compared with those of verses 1-21, may per¬ 
haps clear up, or perhaps still more obscure the chrono¬ 
logy of these events It is pleasant to observe how readily 

the popular feeling is enlisted on the side of a good cause, 
when thus set prominently forth by the upper classes of 
society. Business was superadded to or succeeded this 
great celebration of dedicating the wall, which was tanta¬ 
mount to the dedication of the city that it encompassed. 
On the same day were appointed collectors for all the 
ecclesiastical dues—the ecclesiastics who took such a 
chief part in this solemn service being at that time in 
great favour. The singers seem to have had a good deal 
of extra professional service laid upon them. “ The ward 
of purification,"’ which they had to do with, may have been 
the guardianship of the temple against the approaches of 
the unclean. The singers and porters got their daily por¬ 
tion ; and the tithes due to the Levites were set apart for 
them, while the Levites set apart the portion of what 
they got which belonged to the priests. 

Nehemiah XIII. 1-9.—“ On that day” may signify 
either the very day of the dedication of the wall, or its 
anniversary_Unless “ to the tenth generation” be equi¬ 

valent to “ for ever,” even as the reading of a bill in Par¬ 
liament on “ that day six months,” signifies its being cast 
out conclusively, there seems a discrepancy between verse 1 
and Deuteronomy xxiii. 3. At all events, we have another 
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example of the manner in which God deals with aggre¬ 
gates or races of men. It was well that the Israelites on 
the present occasion acted faithfully. 

Tobiah being an Ammonite, Eliashib's connexion with 
I him was unlawful. He acted most unworthily of his ojBBce 
j as high-priest; and one can sympathize with the indigna¬ 
tion of Nehemiah, not merely at the alliance with Tobiah, 
but with the admission of him within the precincts of the 
temple. The civil power in this instance had the advan¬ 
tage over the ecclesiastical, in having a greatly better 
cause. The expulsion of Tobiah was, in fact, the expul¬ 
sion of one who had abundantly proved himself an enemy 

to Israel_From verse 6, as well as from ch. v. 14, we 

ascertain the duration of Nehemiah's first visit to Jeru¬ 
salem—even twelve years. He made a second visit. 

10-22.—Nehemiah proceeds in the work of reformation. 
The ecclesiastical dues may have been collected from the 
people, but not given them—withheld, perhaps, by the 
rulers acting as lay-impropriators. This was enough to 
drive the ecclesiastics from the temple to their places in 
the country. But Nehemiah both remonstrated with the 
rulers and recalled the Lcvites—after which the tithes 
came in more regularly, and in virtue of the appointments 
which were made, were distributed more faithfully than 
before.—Nehemiah prays that God would not forget this 
good work ; and give me, 0 Lord, to feel the comfort and 
confidence of my labour in the Lord not being in vain. 

The next abuse to which he addressed himself was Sab¬ 
bath profanation. There was not only the carrying, but 
the buying and selling of goods on that day. One can 
understand how the men of Tyre might offer for sale ; but 
the Jews ought not to have purchased. He rebuked the 
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chiefs among his countrymen, and shut the city on the 
Sabbath against the dealers, whom he would not even 
suffer to show themselves about the wall—a most salutary 
forth-putting of the civil authority in things sacred. 

23-31.—^This reform by Nehemiah is understood to have, 
taken place from twelve to at least twenty years after the 
like reform by Ezra. Neliemiah went about his with more 
of personal energj^; and, indeed, both acted very much in 
their respective characters of civil and ecclesiastical rulers. 
He intromitted with them by strength of hand; and while 
most deeply and sensitively fearful of God, discovered him¬ 
self throughout to have been fearless of man. He dealt 
equally by all ranks ; and as on a former occasion, ho re* 
monstrated intrepidly with the mlers—so now the high¬ 
est ranks of the priesthood are made to experience the 
impartial firmness and equity of his administration. Elia- 
shib, the high-priest, had the disgrace upon him of a double 
unlawful alliance—an alliance by marriage with Sanbal* 
lat, the Horonite, as well as with Tobiah, the Ammonite. 
Nehemiah rebukes these disorders by an appeal to the 
bygone history of Solomon—a passage in their national 
annals fitted to tell on the national feelings of his coun¬ 
trymen. Altogether, he is a fine specimen of a religious 
layman of high rank and consideration in the common¬ 
wealth. One likes the religious tenderness which he all 
along evinces, and yet a tenderness which did not restrain 
the exercise of a strong and through-bearing authority in 
the cause of reformation. The book concludes with three 
instances of this—his expulsion of strangers—his appoint¬ 
ment and assignation of their respective charges to the 
ecclesiastical office-bearers—and, lastly, his enforcement of 
the requisite offerings, both for the service of the temple 
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and for the maintenance of those engaged in it. Altoge¬ 
ther, Nehemiah has a very high place among the Scrip¬ 
ture characters. 


ESTHER. 

Esther i. 1-9. —^We shall not pronounce on the various 
opinions which relate either to the authorship of this 
book, or to the time of the events which it records—sav¬ 
ing that I may remark the special verses which favour 
one opinion more than another. For the canonicity of 
Esther there is as good common external evidence as for 
any other books of the Old Testament—besides which, we 
have the monumental evidence grounded on the constant 
observation of the feast of Purim. We, therefore, hold it 
in the same veneration with other Scripture—^notwith¬ 
standing the charge that the name of God does not once 
occur in it. Nevertheless, it forms a most impressive re¬ 
cord of the Divine providence—and a providence put forth, 
too, on behalf of His own people, whose history and pre¬ 
servation are so linked with all the objects of revelation.... 
The extent of Ahasuerus' dominion marks out, as the era 
of this history, one of the most flourishing periods of the 
Persian kingdom. Shushan, I should imagine, is Susa.... 
The law of verse 8 was a law of liberty in regard to drink¬ 
ing, in opposition to the old law of r) m6t ^ wiridi—aut 
hibi aut ahi —drink or away....Note the distinction of 
place between the entertainment of Ahasuerus and that 
of Vashti—the one in the garden-court, the other in the 
palace. 

10-22.—V^ti's refusal to shew herself before the 
guests of the king, is generally approven of by ladies • 
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and may, indeed, have proceeded from the recoil of a femi¬ 
nine delicacy from such an exhibition.... The references 
which can be made from this to the other SSriptures are 
not many; yet we may here notice the corroboration of 
Ezra for the seven princes or counsellors of Persia.... The 
contempt and the wrath which they alleged would be the 
consequences of Vashti's impunity, were—contempt on the 
part of wives, and wrath on the part of husbands. It was 
well in these ages of despotic power, that Vashti did not 
fare worse for her disobedience—that instead of a decree 
of perpetual separation against her, she was not strangled 
or brought to the scaffold. Whatever may be thought of 
the equity of her sentence, a good moral, at least, was 
founded on it—even that every man should bear rule in 
his own house—which is expressly a Divine, and not unfit 
for being made the subject of a human law.... Amid the 
various opinions respecting the identification of the king, 
it is surely not unimportant that an Ahasuerus is expressly 
so named both in Ezra iv. 6, and Daniel ix. 1. 

Esther ii. 1-9.—^Ahasuerus probably remembered Vashti 
with feelings of compunction ; and as the immutability of 
Persian ordinances did not allow of her recall, the wise 
and politic counsellors recommended, as a diversion of the 
king's mind, that measures should be taken to replace 
Vashti—measures which were quite in keeping with the 
polygamy and the licentiousness of those times....The 
things for purification are specified below in verse 12. 

The evolutions of Providence in this graphic and me¬ 
morable history begin with Mordecai, who may be he that 
went with Zerubbabel to Jerusalem, and afterwards re¬ 
turned. (Ezra ii. 2.)... There is a controversy respecting 
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the person who had been carried away with JeconiaL 
Some contend it was Kish, an ancestor of Mordecai 
Others, as toole, that it was Mordecai himself, and so he 
assigns an earlier place to this history than is done by 
many. Jehoiachm is called Jeconiah by Jeremiah, (xxiv. 

1.) This would still make Mordecai very old_Had he 

any hand in bringing Esther to the king's house ? Did he 
obtrude her on the notice of Hegai, or was it Hegai, or 
one of his emissaries, that made the first advances herein ? 

10-23.—It would appear that after having been with 
the king, each of these women was consigned to what is 
here called “ the second house"—different from the one she 
had left, and which was under the charge of Hegai—that 
is, to the house of the concubines in the custody of Sha- 
ashgaz, and where she seems to have been kept perma¬ 
nently as one of the members of the seraglio. Esther re¬ 
quired nothing in the way of ornament, or setting off, as 
many of the others did, to recommend her the more to 
the king. She was the object of general admiration, on 
the strength of a native loveliness which needed no foreign 
aid.... The interval between the great feast given in 
Vashti's time, and the accession of Esther to the throne, 
was from the third to the seventh year of the king's reign, 
or about four years.... There is a dubiety in rpgard to 
the gathering of the virgins a second time.... Mordecai 
must have been an official—^perhaps a head porter; and 
the dutifulness of Esther to him is a fine trait in her 
character. 

Perhaps Bigthan and Teresh were wroth at the honours 
conferred on Mordecai. But this is quite conjectural — 
The story progresses, and we perceive how the God of 

Providence opens up a way for the accomplishment of 

• 
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His designs, throughout the manifold complexities of 
human affairs—evincing in this way, that overruling as 
He does the most intricate and varied combinations of all 
sorts of agency. Himself is all in all ^ 

Esther hi. —The reason is not given why Mordecai 
refrained from doing homage to Haman. Yet it would 
I seem as if the king had commanded such reverence to be 
done him. But the more inexplicable the proximate 
I causes of the events in this interesting history, the more 
are we shut up to the conclusion of a special Providence 
overruling them all From verse 4 we should infer that 
Mordecai had stated as his apology for not rendering pros¬ 
trations to Haman, that he was a Jew, and his religion 
forbade it—and that the matter was carried up to Haman, 
to see whether this plea would be sustained. This may 
perhaps account for the extension of Haman's wrath from 
Mordecai to all of his nation.... The object of the lot was 
to determine what month and day should be fixed upon 
for the execi^ion of his meditated vengeance. This is 
more fully brought out in the Septuagint version. I do 
not think it necessary to suppose that the lot was cast 
every day. It may have been done all at once—each of 
the day| being then brought to the test, till the lot fell 
for the thirteenth day of the twelfth month.... The im¬ 
mense bribe offered by Haman was declined (verse 11) by 
the king; but he must have been a heedless and heartless 
despot after all, that could consent to so barbarous and 
cold-blooded a proposal There must have been a consi¬ 
derable interval between the issuing of the orders and 
their execution—even though the decree had not been 
sent forth for some time after the scribes had been called. 
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There was a providence in the lot being so ordered as to 
allow of such an interval. No wonder that the capital 

i was perplexed. 

j 

Esther iv. —The outcry and lamentation of Mordecai 
and the Jews were such as might have been looked for, 
and also the grief of the queen, who felt as a Jew. Tlie 
intermediate messages by Hatach, between her and her 
uncle, show how Mordecai could convey information to 
her (as in ch. ii. 22) without any personal converse. It 
was quite natural and right in Esther tp state her diffi¬ 
culty to Mordecai, and it is to be hoped not quite neces¬ 
sary for him to repel it by any appeal to her selfishness, or 
her fears for her own safety. There were great faith and 
piety, however, in this answer of Mordecai—an unshaken 
confidence in the power and faithfulness of God, and a | 
most right and religious interpretation of the Providence 
which had brought Esther to the exalted place which she I 
now occupied. Then follows the noble and high-minded 
and patriotic resolve of Esther; and also the evidence of 
her strong religious tendencies—seeing that^e prepared 
for her undertaking by a religious observance, in which ; 
she called upon all her countrymen to join with her. Her 
maidens were probably either Jews or proselytes. They 
would probably be of her own choosing^—and essentially 
Jewish as she was in heart, it was quite to be expected 
that she should fix upon those of her own faith. 

Esther v. —The inner court must have been visible from 
the king’s sitting-room; and it was death by the law for 
any one who was uncalled to be seen there, except the 
king held out to him his golden sceptre. But He who 
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turnetli tlic hearts of kings whithersoever he wills, dis- 
posed Ahasuerus in favour of Esther; and so there took 
place a most prosperous interview between them.... The 
promise or the oath to give unto ‘‘ the half of the king¬ 
dom” is not without other Scriptural examples. (Mark vi. 

23.) There must, it would appear, have been two banquets 
—a preparatory and a final one—the first request being for 
a further opportunity to prefer an ultimate one. Various 
reasons can be conjectured for this adjournment, which 
need not be here specified. Certain it is that this delay 
gave room for otjier important stages and steps towards a 
far more striking catastrophe—as Haman's elation between 
the two banquets—^his renewed indignancy of feeling to¬ 
wards Mordecai—^his communication of the same to Zcrcsh, 
and her advice thereupon—lastly, the preparation of the 
gallows, in which we behold so strong an exemplification 
of what is said in Psalm vil 14-16—“ Verily, he made a 
pit, and digged it, and fell into the ditch which he made.” 

g. Aprilf 1846. 

Esther vl— The wakefulness of the king, and his call 
for the records of his kingdom, are strongly indicative of 
a special Providence; and one likes to treasure up the 
examples of this in the book of Esther, as so many confir¬ 
mations of its divinity. The special direction of his mind 
to Mordecai speaks of a guiding and overruling hand in 
the whole of this histoiy. Haman, with all his dignity, 
could only come the length of the outward court, and 
stand there till called for. The king had to be told of 
his being there, it not being visible from his apartment 
as the inner court was. (ch. v. 1, 2.) These minute har¬ 
monies are not unworthy of being marked. Observe how i 
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the king was prepared beforehand, by the workings of his 
own spirit, for the proposal he made to Haman, who just 
came in at the conjuncture when the denouement would 
be most effective. In proportion to the dignities which 
Haman was proposing, as he thought, for himself, was 
the mortification of having these heaped on his most 
hated adversary—himself bearing a chief part in thus 
doing him honour. No wonder at the shame and bitter¬ 
ness of his consequent mortification. Zeresh does not 
seem to have certainly known that Mordecai was a Jew, 
though Haman must. (ch. iii. 6.) Meanwhile at this 
stage, the king seems to have been unconscious of all re¬ 
specting Mordecai, but the part which he had taken for 
his own safety. 

Esther vii. —The second banquet at length arrived. 
It does not appear whether Esther had ever before re¬ 
vealed her Jewish extraction to the king; but he is vir¬ 
tually told of it now. It was an effective part of her 
statement to bring in herself as one of Haman^s intended 
victims—a circumstance which would probably tell more 
upon the king than the destruction of all the Jewish 
people, to which, indeed, he had before given his consent. 
It was an awful moment for guilty Haman, who could 
not fail to be terror-struck. He knew the manner of des¬ 
potic monarchs, and foresaw the fatality that was hang¬ 
ing over him.... The position of Haman, which gave fresh 
provocation to the king on his return from the garden, 
was no doubt accidental The covering of his face by the 
attendants was the fell precursor of his approaching exe¬ 
cution. It even reads terrifically. No wonder that So¬ 
lomon in the Proverbs speaks ^o formidably of the “wrath 
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of a king.” The wrath of Ahasuerus had been kindled 
to great fierceness, and nothing but the death of the 
wretched man could appease it.—May justice ever reign 
amongst us, but save us from cruel and capricious despot¬ 
ism .... What a strikingly retributive character it gives 
to the whole transaction—^that Haman should have been 
hanged on the gallows he raised for Mordecai. 

Esther viil —Mordecai was put in Haman's place, 
having obtained the oversight of his house, his ring, and 
his official dignities. The house was given to Esther, who 
set her uncle over it, of whose relationship to herself she 
now told the king. Still the decree against the Jews was 
in force, and, on the Persian maxim of immutability, 
could not be recalled. But though not reversed, as Esther 
would have had it, it was neutralized by the liberty of 
resistance given to the Jews, with the known countenance 
of royalty upon their cause. This was the method which 
the scribes took to extricate the difficulty—for though 
Esther and Mordecai were commissioned to write “ as it 
liked them,” it behoved to be in such terms as did not 
amount to the direct repeal of a previous ordinance.... It 
* docs not seem that the Jews were empowered to fight 
aggressively, but only against those who would assault 
them, and in their own defence. The only wonder is, that 
after this any should have ventured to attack them. It 
was a day of jubilee to the capital of Persia as well as to 
all the Jews. It is less to be wondered at that many 
became Jews, atid this from fear, than that any should 
have been so bold, when the thirteenth day of Adar came, 
as to have fallen upon a people who were now so obviously 
in high favour with their ajl-powerful king. 
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Esther ix. 1-10.—It does not clearly appear whether 
the enemies of the Jews assembled against them, in the 
first instance, so as to justify them in repelling the attack. 
They gathered together, it is said, against all who sought 
their hurt; but there is no evidence of their hurtful and 
hostile deeds on that day, whatever may have been their 
hostile dispositions. It is said that the fear of them 
fell on all the people, which makes it the more unlikely 
that any should have assaulted them. It is afterwards 
said of the Jews that they smote their enemies; but this 
may only be those who felt towards them as enemies, not 
those who, on that day, acted against them as enemies. 
But what gives a still more painful apprehension of there 
being the spirit of vengeance in their conduct, is the 
statement, that they did what they would to those who 
hated them—not to those who hurt, but who hated them. 
And on this principle, and this alone, it is to be feared, 
weife five hundred men slain in the palace of Shuahan, 
where it was least of all likely that there would be aught 
like a bodily attack upon the Jews. It is further revolt¬ 
ing to read of Haman’s ten sons being slain, unless they 
had personally been working mischief against the Jews. 

11-19.—The question whether the Jews fought becaus# 
they were assaulted, or fought merely because they knew 
of the hostile disposition of those whom they put to the 
sword, affects very seriously my feeling towards Esther. 
If the former, she was excusable in seeking for another 
day of slaughter; but if the latter, it pains and disturbs 
me to think of such foul barbarity in a female as to seek 
for a prolongation of this work of butchery, by which five 
hundred were killed the first day, and—thanks to her 
petition—three hundred were killed on the second. Even 
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i the request that the slain sons of Haman should be hung 
in chains upon the gallows is abundantly revolting, as 
coming from her. Heniy thinks there must have been 
assaults on the part of the enemy both days, which would 
I alleviate the charge against Esther. ,Jt is said, and this 
is so far honourable to the Jews, that they laid not their 
I hands on the spoil, which they were fully empowered to 
do by the royal warrant, (eh. viii. 11.)... This was a fear¬ 
ful slaughter that took place in the provinces. The king 
intimated to the queen that it would bo so—as if to check 
any disposition of hers for the effusion of more blood. 
But no.—One wonders not, however, at the festivity and 
gladness of the Jews on the occasion—a barbarity which, 
so long as war lasts, will be repeated on like occasions to 
* the latest ages. 

20-32.—Mordecai, it is thought, by writing these things, 

! drew up a general account of the whole transactions; and 
1 some consider that it was this book. This may have been 
i extensively distributed at the time ; but the letters seem 
i to have been distinct from the other; and the object of 

1 these was to establish the fourteenth and fifteenth days 

I of Adar as an anniversary, both festive and charitable, 
tn commemoration of the great deliverance. Thus they 
would continue to do as they had begun. The name of 
this anniversary was taken from the lot which Haman 
had cast for the determination of the day of his purposed 
destruction of the Jews, turned by the good providence of 
j God into days of rescue and rejoicing. Mordecai's in¬ 
junction for the anniversary was consented to by the Jews. 
It would appear as if a second letter, more express and 
authorative than the first, had to be issued for the obser¬ 
vance of the same. It cannot be regarded as a religious 

“V- 
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festival—^for this were adding to the institutions of Divine 
appointment—but simply as a great national comme¬ 
moration of a most celebrated episode in the history of 
the Jews. The king is not mentioned as having had to 
do with the authorization of this observance. It was 
abundantly confirmed, however, by the decree of Esther, 
who wrote with all authority; and it is kept up, we un¬ 
derstand, by the Jews to this day. There seems to have 
been a joint or mutual concurrence in the matter. Besides 
Esther’s decree the Jews also decreed for themselves, 
(verse 81.)... “ The matters of the fastings and their ciy” 
seem to intimate that the anniversary began with mourn¬ 
ings, in commemoration of the danger, and ended with re¬ 
joicings, in commemoration of their deliverance therefrom. 

Esther s. —The tribute imposed by Ahasuerus must 
have been a distinguishing act of his reign, since it is thus 
singled out by the historian. I fear, however, that it has 
not been so recorded in profane history as to throw light 
on the identification of Ahasuerus with any particular 
king of Persia: and neither, I fear, does the greatness 
here ascribed to his prime minister, though engrossed in 
the book of the Chronicles of Media and Persia.... ThI 
flourishing state of the Jews, too, in this period, was a 
notable point in their history; and who knows but a flood 
of illustration and evidence may yet be thrown on Scrip¬ 
ture by the decipheration of those characters^ which so 
abound in Egypt and Asia. Progress has been made with 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics; and as far as it goes is con¬ 
firmatory of the Mosaic narrative. The pictures which 
have been discovered there are replete with information. 
Now, such pictui*ea and characters are being excavated 
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now at Ifineveh; and who knows what may be yet await¬ 
ing us, should the same excavations be prosecuted among 
the tumuli of ancient Babylon.... We have now arrived at 
the termination of the historical .Scriptures of the Old 
Testament. 


JOB. 

Job I. 1-5.—There is a very distinct Scriptural testi¬ 
mony for the inspiration of this book in 1 Cor. iii. 19_Uz, 

where Job lived, was Edom. (Lam. iv. 21.)... We disclaim 
all consent to this being an allegorical and not a literal 
history; and we found our disclaimer on the subsequent 
references in the Bible to Job as a real personage—as in 
James v. 11, and still more in Ezekiel xiv. 14-20, where 
he is ranked with Noah and Daniel, of whose reality no 
one doubts. Would the prophet have thus mixed a ficti¬ 
tious with real and historical characters ?... Job’s country 
was cast in relation to Egypt—^the country which, from 
its superior population and power, was the most likely to 
stamp and give currency to the denominations of other 
lands ; and so wherever the writer of this book was situ¬ 
ated, he might call Edom the east—just as what we call 
the East Indies is so called in all parts of the world.... 
There seem to have been periodic family festivals given 
by the sons of Job; and after these were over, it was his 
continual* practice to hold a religious observance with 
them, in which the two great elements of faith and repent¬ 
ance had their respective shares. There was both a pu¬ 
rification and an offering.... These patriarchal sacrifices, 
apart from the Jewish law, are interesting. 

6-22.—^Though Job’s histqry, as a whole, is not allego* 
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rical, yet the transcendental and supernatural paftts of it 
may, as probably were the representations in 1 Kings xxii 
19, Zech. iii. 1, and Rev. xii.—all of them more or less 
like the representation in this passage. We have here 
set forth, at least, the existence of a great spiritual adver¬ 
sary, and God’s permission of his wiles and inflictions for 
the trial of men. Satan’s account of himself is in keep¬ 
ing with the account of him by an Apostle, as a roaring 
lion seeking whom he may devour.... The sons of God” 
suggest the idea of the good angels—^the locality of the re¬ 
presentation being in heaven_The first experiment was ' 

made upon his property, and then upon his relatives, and 
last of all, upon his person. Job stood the two first, though 
they extended to the loss of all that he had—the loss both 
of his wealth and of his children. The successive reports 
brought in to him were very trying—yet they did not 
overset his religious composure and resignation. The 
utterance wliich they brought forth has become one of 
the most precious memorabilia of Scripture—“ The Lord 
giveth, and the Lord taketh away.”... It is well now to note 
the allusions to tlie Old which occur in the New Testa¬ 
ment. The nakedness of man at his entry and exit, is of 
a piece with the Apostle’s saying—that we brought nothing 
into the world, and certain it is we can take nothing 
out of it. 

Job II. — This, though it may be truth veiled in an alle¬ 
gory, is still a most instructive representation. The very 
expression of Satan moving God to destroy Job without 
causey points to a veiy important rule in the Divine admi¬ 
nistration, according to which the cause of a destructive 
temptation is something in a ^an’s self, a sin, for example, 
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leading lb to a larger and a larger. There was no such 
cause in Job why he should be tempted to his destruction. 
This we are sensible but removes the difficulty—^yet that 
one step is charged with a most important lesson to us— 
that whatever darkness it may leave undispersed on the 
ways and doings of God, we are thereby told that to sin 
now lands us in a larger temptation afterwards, or invests 
Satan with a greater power of ascendency over us—in 
full harmony with all our experience.... The “ skin for 
skin"" has a devilish sound in it. He had tried Job in 
his property and near relatives—^he now gets leave to 
try him in his person. Against the first temptations Job 
stood his ground, and, at the commencement, against this 
last one also. But the further history of it, in its pro¬ 
gress and upshot, is spread oter the whole of this vener¬ 
able book. 

The deportment of his three friends at the outset of 
their visit is very touching. Something might perhaps 
be gathered as to the locality of Job from the designa¬ 
tions of these three. Eliphaz the Temanite is supposed 
to have sprung from Teman, the grandson of Esau; (Gen. 
xxxvi. 11 ;) and Bildad from Shuah, the son of Abraham 
by Keturah. (Gen. xxv. 2.) 

Job III. 1-12. —I feel now as if I were entering upon a 
more frequent encounter than heretofore with the diffi¬ 
culties of Scripture. I should date Job’s departure from 
duty at the very commencement of his reported speeches 
to his friends. He at once gives up the language of 
resignation when he curses his day, or, in other words, 
complains that he was bom—as if God had done him an 
injury by bringing him into existence—seeing that now 
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such a burden of wretchedness was laid upon it. Yet, let 
it be well remarked, that though he curses his day, he 
does not, as Satan predicted he would, curse his God. 
...What a force and variety there are in his forms of 
execration—not all of them equally intelligible. Let the 
night, too, be cursed as well as the day, and let both be 
alike anathematized, either by those whose office it is to 
pronounce lamentations upon the dead, or rather—as the 
word for mourning signifies Leviathan, by whom in Scrip- 
jfcure Satan is represented—^let there fall, on the anniver¬ 
sary of my birth, the worst curses of magicians or con¬ 
jurors, who raise the infernal spirits by their spells.... Tlie 
obvious poetry of this effusion bespeaks the hand of a 
dramatist, who may yet preserve the whole substance of 
this impassioned dialogue between Job and his friends, 
and keep throughout by the truth of history. 

13-26.—Job sighs for the grave, and gives a most 
touching and eloquent description of it. It would put 
him on a par with the most prosperous and great ones of 
the earth, but whose greatness had now passed away j and 
also on a par with those who perished on the entrance of 
life, and never tasted either of its bitterness or its joys. 
“ There the wicked cease from troubling, there the weary 
arc at rest,” is one of the Scripture's prime memorabilia. 
He proceeds to question the ways of God in giving life to 
the wretched, or in keeping them alive. He felt his own 
way in particular to be so beset and fenced round, that 
its openings and extrications were hidden from his view. 

His sighings came before he ateor, the solace and 
supports of life were embittered by its sorrows. And yet 
it would appear, that even in his former state of pros¬ 
perity he was not free from the apprehension of what had 
VOL. II. 2 M 
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befallen him. He seems to have had a fearful and foresee¬ 
ing spirit even then—the same which dictated his pre¬ 
cautionary sacrifices in behalf of his children. Such a 
habit is usually the best preparation, nay, the best pro¬ 
tection and preventive against all visitations of trouble— 
yet the trouble came. Thus Job assumed tlie language 
of a rcpiner before he was exasperated thereto by the 
speeches of his friends. 

Job IV. 1-11.—The parties seem each to have taken 
their respective grounds from the outset of this dialogue 
—Job as a repiner, and his friends as rebukers of Job. 
Eliphaz, with something like an apologetic introduction, 
dissents obviously from Job, dissatisfied with what he liad 
just said. Perhaps he intended to soften the reproach by 
complimentary allusions to his past life—and then ho 
charges him with giving way to the despondency and 
faint-heartedness against which he had so often tried to 
dissuade others.... The sixth verse would pass easily into 
what follows, were its question thus to be understood^— 
Ought not thy fear or piety then to be thy confidence 
now, and the uprightness of thy ways then to be thy hope 
now? For who ever perished being innocent, or when 
were the righteous cut off? It is the wicked only who 
perish and are consumed by that power before which the 
strength of lions or of lion-like tyrants and oppressors 
must give way. It does not certainly appear that Eli¬ 
phaz is yet charging Job with hypocrisy, but perhaps 
only urging an argument, grounded on his past life, for 
retaining an unshaken trust in God. It may be under¬ 
stood, however, in either way. 

12-21.—Tliis vision is often referred to as one of the 
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most impressive and impressively told lessons in Scrip¬ 
ture. Whether this was a dream or a reality—in either 
way it may have been a special message from above to 
Eliphaz. In these early ages God did reveal himself to 
men, as to Balaam and others; and there is nothing in 
the controversy between Job and his friends to interdict 
the notion that there may have been inspiration on both 
sides, any more than in the sharp contention which took 
place between Paul and Barnabas. The argumentum d for¬ 
tiori from men to angels is well put; and the whole lesson 
may yet be understood thus—as if Eliphaz but charged 
Job with impatience under a mere chastisement or trial, 
instead of yet pronouncing on him as one whose afflic¬ 
tions bespoke the state of irrecoverable condemnation 
into which he had fallen. His speeches, however, and 
those of his friends, pass onwards to this severer style of 
rebuke; and even already some of the utterances are such 
as naturally to provoke and exasperate the difference still 
more between Job and his so-called comforters.... In verse 
20 Job may have felt himself likened to those who perish 
for ever, and who, unpitiod by all, undergo the penalty of 
an everlasting destruction. 

Job V. 1-16.—The remonstrance of Eliphaz proceeds; 
and its tendency to exasperate increases. Job might readi¬ 
ly understand himself to be meant as “ the foolish man” 
and “ the silly one.” He might have felt the cruelty of 
turning even the death of his children, which should have 
called forth the liveliest sympathy of his friends, into a 
matter of reproachful insinuation. And yet, though very 
incautious and heartless in Eliphaz, he may still only 

mean the liability of men in general to afflictions—even 

• 
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though only for trial and parental discipline by the hand 
of God, to whom he would advise Job to commit himself. 
He then expatiates impressively on the dealings of God's 

providential government_The statement that “ He talc- 

eth the wise in their own craftiness,"’ is important as being 
quoted by an Apostle, (1 Cor. iii. 19,) and in the form, too, 
which marks an inspired saying—so that Eliphaz herein 
spake as he was moved by the Holy Ghost—whence it 
would appear that there was a guidance from above, not 
with Job'only, but even with the interlocutors in this 
dialogue. This opens up a field of interesting observation 
and inquiry.... “ Man is born unto trouble as the sparks 
fly upward,” is another of the most illustrious memorabilia 
in Holy Writ. 

17-27.—This part of the address of Eliphaz bespeaks 
his hope of Job, and intimates that he has not given him 
up as a fixed and final reprobate. Ho may still, for all 
that is said here, be a child of God under discipline and 
correction. Though the sentiment of verse 17 is identical 
with that of Heb. xii. 5, 6, yet the latter is a quotation 
from Prov. iii. 11, 12. Eliphaz still holds out to Job the 
promise and the benefit of a good result from the visita¬ 
tion now upon him ; and on this he would ground a les¬ 
son of patience and a dissuasive from despair—^bidding 
him know this for his good, or telling him to acquaint 
himself with the ways of God, and be at peace. The 
wounds He had now inflicted might still be healed. What 
a blessing is contained in the being “ hid from the scourge 
of the tongue.”... “ The league with the stones of the field” 
is variously explained. There is no difficulty in appre¬ 
hending the general promise—that both the animate and 
inanimate creation should be kept from hurting him. 

% 
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One particular of the promised restoration is, that ho 
should he re-instated in the domestic circle, and without 
sin—an allusion it is thought to the sins of his former 

household_“ The full age, like as a shock of corn,” is a 

notable Scripture image. 

Job VI. 1-10. —Job did not give in to Eliphaz, nor de¬ 
sisted from his complaint, but continues to expatiate on 
the magnitude of his calamity and grief. His words were 
re-absorbed as it were on the eve of their utterance, or 
going forth of him. He felt them inadequate to the ex¬ 
pression of his sorrows; and so these sorrows were taken 
back as it were and festered within him. The thought of 
God being against him wasted and left him spiritless. 
The animals do not complain or send forth an outcry 
Avhen they have enough to satisfy; and on this principle 
Job vindicates his lamentations.... In verse 6, and perhaps 
verse 7, he may be referring to the speech of Eliphaz as 
insipid and* unsavoury—^because not seasoned with salt, 
and certainly not words in season for him. “ The sorrowful 
meat,” however, might be interpreted into the sore and 
bitter distresses wherewith God had visited him. And 
he prays for release from these by death, in the speedy 
prospect of which he would bear up determinedly against 
the weight of his sorrows. And so he bids Him “ not 
spare.” There is something of defiance in this—^nay, of 
a challenge grounded on the allegation of innocence.... 
His non-concealment of God s words may be held as tan¬ 
tamount to his fulfilment of them—in that he did not 
stifle the impression of them upon himself, and did not 
withhold from others the lessons and obligations which 
they conveyed. 
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11-21.—He seems now to address himself more parti¬ 
cularly to the speech of Eliphaz. My strength is not that 
of stones or brass, that I can hope to survive my present 
visitation, or enjoy the good things, by holding out the 
prospect of which you but mock and flatter. This latter 
end of my life is such that I have neither the desire nor 
the expectation of its* being lengthened. Can I not vin¬ 
dicate myself against your reproaches, or am I but a fool, 
and not able for this ? You should not have driven mo 
thus to my defence. Pity, and not reproach, is what I 
should have gotten at your hands. Such cruelty to man, 
and more especially to a friend, proves that there is not 
the fear of God. Ye are like the shallow brooks that dry 
up in the season of extreme heat, and so have least water 
when there is most need of it—thus are you to me in 
my affliction. These brooks make a great show in winter, 
when blocked up with ice, or when snow is accumulated 
in their channels. Travellers were led to expect refresh¬ 
ment from their cooling draughts, but they found only a 
dry and deserted bed, and were sorely disappointed. And 
thus do ye fail in aught of comfort or ministration—afraid 
of coming nigh, or afraid, perhaps, of evincing any such 
sympathy as might lead me to expect or to ask for suc¬ 
cour at your hands. 

22-30.—^But I have not sought to borrow, or be a burden 
to you; and this selfish fear of yours has found nothing in 
my conduct to justify it. I have not asked you to redeem 
my stolen property from those men of might who have 
forcibly seized upon it. Nay, I am willing to be taught 
by you, would you but specify the sin which you reproach¬ 
fully allege to have been the cause of my sore chastise¬ 
ment. You have not spoken to my understanding, but 
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treat me as if I were a desperado or a maniac. You make 
no allowance for the extremity of my grief and pain.... 
Instead of this they trample upon his helplessness; and 
after their show of friendship had emboldened him to 
speak, they took advantage of the freedoms into which 
they had thus ensnared him.... Be prevailed on to look 
at me, and see my condition, whether it does not justify 
all the complaints which I have uttered, and because of 
which you so blame me, as if I dealt in a false exaggera¬ 
tion. Weigh the matter over again, and you will find 
that I am right in this matter—^that I speak rightly and 
judge rightly—and more especially, that I make a true 
estimate of the perversities which you have uttered 
against me. 

Job VII. 1-10.—The “appointed time” here might be 
rendered a “ warfare.” But keep by the actual translation, 
and you have the parallelism of the two clauses—a settled 
period for the life of man, just as there is a settled term 
for the service of a hireling. As a servant desires for rest 
under the shade of night, or as the hireling looks for the 
termination of his work, so do I look and long for death. 

... For he. Job, can do no good through the day, and his 
nights—so sweet and refreshing to the labourer—are to 
him nights of painfulness. And he appeals to his visible 
appearance, which he had desired his friends to look 
upon, that they might therein see the justification of his 
complaints. By adverting to the shortness and wretched¬ 
ness of his life, he seems to vindicate his wish for the 
termination of it. He then, I incline to think, addresses 
himself to God—when lie bids him remember the frailty 
and unhappiness of liis days.... The simple pathos of “the 
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eye that sees him now soon seeing him no more,” is the 
frequent ingredient of many a description that touches 
upon death; and so with the clause of “ the place that 
now knows him knowing him no more." If Grod look 
on the hills they tremble—if He look frowningly on man 
he dies; and rather this death, does he contend, than 
such a life of restlessness and agony. 

11-21.—Upon this the magnitude of his distress. Job 
strengthens himself in the determination to prefer death 
rather than life; and there does not want the spirit of 
remonstrance against God for the prolongation of those 
sufferings which he would fain escape, even though by 
dissolution.... Am I so very outrageous that I need to be 
thus kept in ?—It is because of the terrors and the agonies 
wherewith Thou hast beset me, both night and day, that 
I would rather give up my being.—Let me join in the 
sentiment of Job—that I would not live alway—not, 
however, because I loathe it, but because of my faith in 
Christ, and that I reckon to depart and be with Him to 
be far better. When he asks of God—^let me alone, it 
is as if he said—spare me or kill me. He puts the ques¬ 
tion—why God should make so much of man, by subject¬ 
ing him to such experimental processes, and making him 
the object of such continual trials, on the result of which 
he figures that God is looking intently. He seems hero 
to experience a glimpse or visitation of the truth, and 
confesses, like one under discipline, and coming to himself 
for a little—that he indeed had sinned—that he was per¬ 
verse, and that God is righteous, yea, and good, or the 
Preserver of men. But he soon lapses again into com¬ 
plaining, and rather challenges than implores pardon; or 
even the kindness that would kill him outright, so that 
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he may die over night, and not be found alive in the 
morning. 

Job VIII. 1-7.—Now comes a new interlocutor. He also 
appears in vindication of God and His ways, and, of course, 
rebukes Job as having complained of them. He does not 
speak absolutely of Job being a hypocrite, but still he 
speaks of it hypothetically, or that possibly he might be 
so. His language is therefore conditional; and so he tells 
that if he would commit himself unto God, and if he were 
pure and upright, aU* should yet be well for him. I can 
conceive how Job might feel it sufficiently provoking to 
be so dealt with by his friends—or to be reckoned with by 
them as if it were a matter of uncertainty whether he 
was a worthless character or no. And it does seem hard 
and cruel to advert, in the terms which Bildad has done, 
to the loss of his children ; and in such a way as to imply 
at least their sinfulness, or, that in meeting with their 
death, they met with the retribution which was due to 
them. On the whole, then, there was nothing in the 
speech of this second so-called friend of Job that was fitted 
to allay, but rather to whet his exasperation the more. 
There is a deal of stem, and often just argument, but an 
utter absence of sympathy—such as should have infused 
a balm and a kindliness into the converse that was held 
with him. 

8-22.—He appeals to antiquity for the lessons of a 
larger experience than we can obtain in this brief life of 
ours. The words which our fathers uttered out of their 
hearts, are the products of the wisdom within them. There 
seems here to be a reference to written records... .The rush 
comes to nothing without moisture; and so without the 
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favour of God the hope of the hypocrite must perish. The 
hypocrite seems likened next to a tree, whose roots are 
not in mire but in stony ground, and whose branches 
lean upon the wall, and seem firmly supported, even as the 
hypocrite leans upon his house. Yet even this promising 
and goodly-looking tree may be cut off, and wither under 
the power of the sun—when the place which knows it now 
shall know it no more.... There is sound general truth in 
Bildad’s affirmations respecting the dealings of God with 
the upright and the evil; but he leaves open the applica¬ 
tion of it in an injurious sense to Job, though he does not 
yet speak decisively against him—for he holds out the 
prospect both of his own return to prosperity, and of the 
destruction of his adversaries. 

Job IX. 1-10. —Job in this passage seems to express 
himself aright, both on the sovereignty of God and the 
subjection which man owes to Him. But he appears to 
rest this subjection more on the power than on the justice 
of God—more as that which man must render, than as 
that which he ought to render—more as a thing of irre¬ 
sistible necessity than of rightful or righteous obligation, 
lie defers to the wisdom and might of the Most High 
more than he does homage to the rectitude of His dis¬ 
pensations—to which dispensations, however, man must 
submit, because he cannot do otherwise, he cannot help 
himself, “ Who hath hardened himself against God and 
prospered V’ In the description of this power he comes 
forth with one of the finest sketches of Natural Theology 
to be found in Scripture, and, of course, far excelling all 
that any uninspired writer of antiquity has left behind 
him.... The supremacy of God over Nature is most magni- 
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ficently told—and that both in the overruling, nay, the 
reversing of her processes by a power superior to hers, and 
in the way of creating and sustaining her. He can move 
the earth from her stability, He can stay the rising of the 
sun. He can intercept the light of the stars, and all the 
other influences upon our world, which were then ascribed 
to them. All this He can do in anger, for as His wrath 
is so is His power—^the power of Him who made all 
things, the greatest wonders within our ken, and wonders 
innumerable beyond it. 

11-22.—^Job here alleges that the way of God is unseen 
and incomprehensible, while His power is irresistible. It 
sounds to me like a sullen and dogged submission to a 
Being against whom it is vain to contend, however inex¬ 
plicable or however severe His dispensations might be. 
Men, however confident or self-sufficient, can yield no 
effectual help should God be the enemy. How much less 
should I, who would not attempt to vindicate myself 
against Him, even though righteous—somewhat like an 
insinuation that God will take His own way, irrespective 
of the merits of those upon whom He chooses to wreak 
His displeasure. It is like ascribing unjust severity to 
God when he says, “ should I supplicate and call upon 
Him, I would not believe it though He interposed in my 
favour. For see how He assails me—and that without 
cause.” In these last words Job surely speaks unadvisedly, 
though many have endeavoured to make the best for him 
of the former verses. There is an obvious spirit of com¬ 
plaint, which breaks out more declaredly in one place than 
another—as, less so in verses 19 and 20, more so in verse 
21, but most of all in verse 22, which seems tantamount 
to denial of a moral government. Yet a more favourable 
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construction may be “put on Job’s words; and he may be 
merely advancing the undoubted doctrine that a man’s 
character is not to be judged of by God’s dealings with 
him in this life. 

23-35.—^The same scourge which destroys the wicked 
may but try the innocent. Yet it sounds daring in Job 
to say that God, who afflicts not willingly, laughs at the 
distresses of the innocent. There seems a spice of re¬ 
proachfulness against God both here and in the next verse, 
whore he speaks of the earthly prosperity of the wicked, 
and of the protection which He renders to unjust judges, 
and then asks—if it be not God who does these things, 
who else can it be ?... His complaint of the brevity of his 
days, was probably of his happy days Different interpre¬ 
tations hinge upon the question, whether Job is speaking to 
God or to Bildad, when, in verse 28, ho says, “ I know that 
thou wilt not hold me innocent.” Thou, Bildad, rcproach- 
est me for complaining, and sayest that if I am pure God 
will redress my calamities; but I am afraid of their con¬ 
tinuance, and so thou wilt not hold me innocent. If, on 
the other hand, I am wicked, I labour in" vain to set my¬ 
self right with God. No appearances of integrity will 
avail with Him who seeth not as man seeth ; and there is 
no mediator to plead for me. Would He only not over¬ 
bear me so by the weight of His chastisements, then might 
I speak when released from the terrors of His hand upon 
me.—Here he ascribes his inability to vindicate himself, 
not to the want of a plea in himself, but to the unmea¬ 
sured power of God’s inflictions upon him.... There is much 
of truth and of sound theology in these speeches of Job, 
mixed up, however, with outbreakings of complaint arid 
impatience, which he cannot well repress—a body in them 
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of good principle, disfigured, however, by the blemishes 
and distempers of weak human nature under sore trials. 


May^ 1845 . 

Job X. 1-13.—Job lapses into a stiU more fomplaining 
style than before—“ I will leave my complaint upon 
myself” I will lay the blame wholly upon myself, or, 
perhaps, I will complain as long as I have a mind to it, 
however much my friends may reproach me on that ac¬ 
count. (ch. ix. 27, 28.) What follows, though capable of 
being interpreted differently, seems an unbecoming expos¬ 
tulation with Q-dd.... Some make these interrogatories so 
many denials of the hardships which they otherwise seem 
to charge upon God. Seest Thou so imperfectly, that to 
find what is in me Thou must try me so ? Dost Thou need 
to make experiments, or to observe, day after day, as man 
does, to ascertain my character ? Thou already knowest 
that I am not wicked—yet what is the good of these re¬ 
monstrances? I must submit, for none can deliver me 
from the hands of the Omnipotent.... By turning the last 
clause of verse 8 into a question, one can take off from 
the sting of an apparent accusation of the Most High— 
Wilt Thou destroy the work of Thy hands ? He seems to 
describe, in verses 10 and 11, the formation of man, as in 
Psalm cxxxix. 15,16. These favours, and the sad reversal 
of them, have all along been in the secret purpose of God, 
unexpected by me, but known to thyself He does not 
renounce God, but surely in haste, and under extreme 
pressure, he utters unwarrantable things against Him. 

14-22.—He speaks aright of God as a judge when he 
speaks of His not clearing the guilty, yet seems withal, 
in the anguish of his spirit, to reflect upon His justice, 
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when he furtlier says, that even though he were righteous, 
yet would he not he confident of His favour. And so he 
gives way again, and expatiates on the magnitude of his 
afflictions and pains.... The changed he had undergone, 
partly accomplished by the marauding warriors of Arabia, 
had all been against him. There was the marvellous and 
the inexplicable, which convey something like an insinua¬ 
tion of the unjustifiable in these dispensations of God. 
“ Thou renewest Thy witnesses,” or Thou sendest in these 
repeated afflictions new tokens and testimonies of Thy 
displeasure against me. And so he gives himself up to 
the despair of one who longs for the rest knd insensibility 
of the grave. He murmurs that he had ever gotten life 
on such hard terms; and yet he craves for a little respite 
ere it should be terminated—that he may not die under 
the burden of his present agonies, and perhaps that He 
may have an interval of calmness for leisurely and profit¬ 
able reflection on the issues of the state upon which he 
should then enter.... There is no order in the land of the 
dead—no order of rank—and there rich and poor, the 
oppressor and his slave, lie together. 

Job XL 1-12.—The third friend of Job, Zophar, now, 
for the first time, takes part in the dialogue, and breaks 
forth into a still more open and undisguised censure than 
had yet done either of his predecessors. He speaks con¬ 
temptuously of Job for his loquaciousness, nay, denounces 
him for his lies. But what he charges him most explicitly 
with, is his renunciation of God. When thou mockest— 
when thou misrepresentest the character of God's dealings 
with thee, and affirniest the purity of thine own character 
and views, how can we keep silence? Zophar exaggerates 
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what Job had said; and then goes on a sort of reciprocal 
overlapping between the combatants, -which makes it quite 
hopeless that they should come to a common understand¬ 
ing. Ho then appells to God, whose wisdom he truly re¬ 
presents as beyond all that is visible to us. We know 
but a part of His ways; and there are secrets in his ad¬ 
ministration which far transcend all that is patent or has 
been made manifest to us. Then follows an impressive 
description of the perfection and unsearchableness of God, 
which forms one of the most noted of Bible passages for 
reference and repetition in all ages. Wliatever He pleases 
to do, who can hinder him ? He knoweth both the folly 
and the wickedness, and will consider aright how to pro¬ 
ceed against them. It is the height of presumption in 
us not to acquiesce; and it marks the frowardness and 

goveraableness of man thus to question or resist his 
Maker. 

13-20.—And yet it is not just a full and final condem¬ 
nation that he passes upon Job. Zophar intimates it as 
his opinion, that by preparation and prayer, the case is 
recoverable. But besides the preparation of the heart, 
and prayer to God, there must be a turning of the hand 
from evil to good—a renunciation of all wickedness. He 
promises relief and enlargement upon such a reformation 
as this. Thou shalt be stedfast, firm, confident, unruffled, 
free from all the tremors and agitations and disquietudes 
of fear. He will forget the past misery, nor will he feel 
the apprehension of its future retuni. Your light will 
break forth as the morning; and the mind will rejoice in 
the light and transparency of its own righteousness. The 
feeling of security springs on the instant from hope. 
When thou diggest thou shalt not Ibe disturbed in reaping 
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the fruit of thy labour, as Isaac was when the wells 
which he dug were wrested from him by violence. In¬ 
stead of which he shall be safe as well as prosperous, 
with none to discompose or make hiill afraid; yea, rather 
with many to come about him and sue for his protection 
and favour. Still Zophar concludes with an alternative 
which implies both the possibility in itself, and his own 
suspicion, that Job might be a reprobate, and will not 
escape his irrecoverable doom; and that as he has lived 
the life, so he will die the death of the wicked. He thus 
leaves the provocation unallayed, nay, fiercer than before. 

Job XII. 1-10. —Then follows a most natural reaction 
on the part of Job—first, of contempt for these his so-called 
comforters^and, secondly, of self-vindication, and com¬ 
plaint that though he knew as much as they, they w#e 
presuming to school him in the way they did.—Instead of 
consolation, you mock at my calamity—you laugh when 
my fear cometh; (Prov. i. 26 ;)—this is what God docs 
with the wicked, but what no man is entitled to do to his 
fellow:—^but I wiU turn me from you, and call upon God 
himself, and He will answer me.—As for his friends, they 
were at ease, and looked down upon him who was ready 
to slip—and made slips too—in the midst of his agitation 
and sore distress, with the same contempt that they would 
look on some low and vile utensil. In reply to their 
inference, by which they would deduce his wickedness 
from the calamities that had come upon him, he alleges 
the undoubted fact that wicked men do prosper, do live 
securely, and are well provided for in this world, which, how¬ 
ever inexplicable, must be the doing of God. Even among 
the inferior creatures, the strong devour and tyrannize over 
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the unresisting and unoffending weak. And this, too, must 
be the work of Him who is the lord and proprietor of all, 
animate or inanimate. 

11-25.—(See ch. vL 80.) The ear tries words even as 
the mouth tastes meat; and so I will exercise my own 
judgment upon your sayings. “ With the ancient is wis¬ 
dom (see ch. xv. 10. and ch. xxxii. 7;) but with Him 
who is the ancient of days, there is the highest wisdom 
of all, and not wisdom only, but strength also. He pre¬ 
vails in all Ills doings—overturning when He pleases— 
arresting when He pleases; at one time withholding rain 
from the earth and it withering, at another pouring it 
forth so as to inundate and destroy.... The objects and 
purposes of Grod are transcendently above those of man. 
The deceived are subordinate to the deceiver; but both, 
VBiliether as instruments or subjects, are entirely His, and 
under Him. He stamps disappointment and mockery on 
the wisest of men; and He tramples on human power 
as well as human wisdom, loosing the bonds, or dissolving 
the tyranny of kings, and then bringing themselves into 
a state of subjection. He destroys the influence of the 
most confidential advisers; and in the plenitude of His 
own omniscience and omnipotence, He brings to nought 
all the skill and strength of the creature. It is He who 
buildoth or brings low, who giveth prosjjerity or distress 
to nations—the rulers whereof He makes to wander in 
darkness, and to be at their wits^ end, and to reel to and fro 
like drunken men.... This is a noble description by the 
afflicted patriarch of the might and supremacy of God. 

Jos XIII. 1-13.—After having thus exhibited before his 
friends the knowledge that he had of God and of His 
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ways, he claims thereupon an understanding at least 
equal to theirs. He professes his readiness and desire to 
reason with God, and before Him to order his cause— 
while desirous at the same time of turning away from all 
further converse with these miserable comforters, whose 
falsehood and folly he denounces, and entreats their 
silence. Will you speak wickedly for God ? He wants 
no such homage at your hands—no acceptance of His per¬ 
son, at the expense both of truth and justice, on which 
you have trampled in order to distress and criminate mo. 
He will not be flattered by your fair words respecting 
Him upon any such terms; but will make full exposure 
both of your hypocrisy towards Him, and of your cruelty 
to myself Here is the diflerence between me and you: 
I afiirm that God is righteous although He afflicts—^you 
affirm that I am wicked because He afflicts me. Will you 
not be avenged upon for thus speaking falsely, both for 
Him and against me ? Wlien He rises as a Judge and an 
Avenger, your memories will be cut off—^your bodies will 
moulder into their own original dust. Hold your peace, 
for I will speak unto God, come what may.... If this last 
clause refer to his friends, it may signify—^let your re¬ 
proaches be what you will. If it refer to God, it seems 
tinged somewhat with defiance— a, spirit that docs break 
out in his weakness and distress, though radically and 
mainly his heart is right with God. 

14-28.—Wherefore am I brought to such writhing 
torture, and to the very brink of death ? This seems a 
hasty outbreaking of impatience—from which he after¬ 
wards rights himself, in (|eclaring that come what may he 
win retain his confidence in God. “ Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him/' is one of the highest among the 
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notabilia of Scripture. Along with his confidence in God, 
there is, some would allege, an over-confidence in himself. 
Yet this is in so far warrantable. The heart of a good 
man may so far not condemn him as to warrant this con¬ 
fidence. We hold that Job occasionally transgressed this 
point; but that whenever he came to himself again, he 
was within it. He cannot restrain his speech, which is 
directed at one time to his friends, and at another to God: 
he implores that he may not be overborne by agony or 
terror; and then will he be in better circumstances for 
pleading with God, and ordering his argument before 
Him : he prays that his afflictions may be lessened, and 
his convictions made clearer: he feels a remorseful sense 
of his former iniquities ; and seems desirous of a respite 
from his sufierings, that he may be enabled to take a 
more judicial and intelligent view of his sins. 

Job XIV. 1-12. —The two first verses rank among the 
Bible's most memorable sayings. The last verse of the 
preceding chapter—which follows the complaint that Job 
had just uttered of God, treating him as a malefactor, 
and marking all his ways, so as to follow up with the 
stigma of His disapproval and correction the least devia¬ 
tion—this last verse seems like the preface of the present 
chapter. Verse 3 is somewhat in the tone of a remon¬ 
strance with God. Verse 4—a precious Scripture senitence 
of capital importance in theology. He then prays for a 
cessation from his sore agony—that he may have some 
ease and quiet ere he dies, and may be enabled to do ser¬ 
vice, nor be disabled therefrom by the torture that was 
laid upon him. If not spared for some time longer, and 
restored to a slj^te of comfort, he will no longer have 
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enjoyment in this world, Man is not like a tree, which can 
spring up anew in the place where it had withered, even 
long after it had disappeared, and be an ornament to the 
very landscape in the midst of which it was now growing. 
He will never ro-appear after death on the present earth; 
but in this passage there is the strong declaration of a 
faith in that immortality which, after this earth has been 
burnt up, and these heavens have passed away, awaits the 
good in the new heavens and new earth, wherein dwellcth 
righteousness. Here then we have one of the clearest in¬ 
timations of a future state to be found in the Old Tes¬ 
tament. 

19 , York Place. 

13-22.—There seems much in this passage to counten¬ 
ance the belief of Job's faith in a future state, I should 
be inclined to regard “ the set time" as the day of resurrec¬ 
tion. Then he will be revived, and answer at the call of 
the trumpet from heaven. But though then there will be 
a returning kindness on the part of God, now is the season 
of chastisement and darkness.—Now Thou shewest Thy¬ 
self strict to mark, and rigorous to punish. Thou care¬ 
fully treasures! up the remembrance of my sins, instead 
of letting them go into forgetfulness, that they might no 
more be reckoned with. And so he seems to revert from 
the contemplation of that hope which is beyond the grave, 
to the melancholy consideration of there being no hope in 
this life. And in expatiating on the sureness of rnian's 
decay and death, he gives a striking description of the 
geological process by which even continents are wasted, 
and the firmest materials of nature at length give way. 
But as in the material so in the moral world—^the pre¬ 
sent state in both will be succeeded by |nother.... In the 
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conclusion of the chapter he dwells more on the evanes¬ 
cence of the former than on the restoration of the latter. 
After death, and while under the power of it, man will 
neither know the prosperity nor the misfortunes of those 
who succeed him—^though in the last verse, while the de¬ 
cay of his body in the sepulclire is obvious enough, there 
seems besides this to be somewhat like the dark intima¬ 
tion of a surviving but painful consciousness. 

Job XV. 1-11.— The hostility of his so-called friends be¬ 
comes more declared and fiercer as the dialogue proceeds. 
Elipliaz reproaches him, not with the vanity and empti¬ 
ness alone of his effusions, but with their wickedness and 
ungodliness—telling him that his speech betrayed the 
worthlessness of his soul, nay, charging it with dissimula¬ 
tion and falsehood. He also rebukes him for self-conceit 
—as if he alone were privy to the counsels of the ever¬ 
lasting God ; and enjoyed among all his fellows the mono¬ 
poly of wisdom. The utterance of Job is retorted upon 
him by Eliphaz. In counterpart to “ what ye know the 
same do I know also/" Sec., we read here, “ what knowest 
thou that we know not,” &c. We have more ancient men 
than thou art upon our side. We have told you what the 
comforts of God are, but you reject our admonitions and 
views—as if you had some truer discernment of the mat¬ 
ter that is beyond all we can understand or speak of. 

12-21.—The remonstrance gets hotter, and in such 
terms as must have been very provoking to the sorely 
agonized patriarch.... The allusion to the winking of his 
eyes seems very insolent and cruel; yet Job gave occa¬ 
sion for these reproaches by his hasty utterances against 
God. And there seems to be not the wisdom only, but 
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the authority of inspiration, in the verses which express 
man's native and inherent sinfulness. They are often 
quoted as the props of a sound theology on the question 
of man's depravity.... We might observe here, how the 
sayings and traditions of the wise were handed from age to 
age, and the respect in which they wore held. He makes 
reference to the sentences of men who had so raised 
themselves by their power and policy, as to be secure 
from rivalship or invasion. Then follows a deliverance 
that seems so directly condemnatory of poor Job, as might 
well lead him to understand it as a palpable crimination 
of himself—^picturing him forth as a wicked and rebel¬ 
lious man. The number of his years is hidden from him 
—so that he is at all times haunted by the terror of some 
impending destruction.... The “dreadful sound in his 
ears” is a poetical and most impressive representation; 
and the inroad of “ the destroyer” a sad remembrancer to 
the afflicted patriarch, 

22-35 .—There is here a farther description of the 
wicked man—of his despair, and danger, and poverty— 
overwhelming his spirit, so that he is wholly overcome 
by them; and all this because of his daring rebellion 
against God in time past, and before he had been thus 
brought low—when in the defiance and insolence of pros¬ 
perity, he not only dared his Maker, but spread devasta¬ 
tion among the dwellings of his fellow-men—^lolling in 
pride and luxury, and keeping, for a time at least, violent 
occupation of the place which himself had desolated by 
his violence. Therefore shall a check bo laid upon him. 
This prosperity of his shall not continue. Ho will in turn 
be made the sufferer and the outcast; and by the breath of 
God’s mouth shall all his ill-gotten wealth and greatness 
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pass away. All tliis shall come unexpectedly upon him, 
and long before he is counting upon any such reverses. 
Let no one trust in deceitful riches, and more especi¬ 
ally when gotten by iniquity and depredation. Wliat 
he hath done to others shall bo recompensed to him 
again. All the promise and apparent security of his good 
fortune, will soon drop away and be extinguished. Thus 
will it fare with the hypocrite; and such is the de¬ 
struction that awaits the house built up by the unlawful 
means, whether of plunder or treachery.... Vanity in 
Scripture signifies something of a deeper and more crimi¬ 
nal dye than it docs now. The term is appropriate when 
applied to aught which is perishable; but as being penally, 
so in the present instance it stands associated with ini¬ 
quity .... To run on “ the thick bosses of the buckler ” of 
the Almighty, is a veiy strong and significant image of 
daring impiety. 

Job XVI. 1-10.—If the portraiture given byEliphaz of a 
wicked man was meant to apply to Job, he was obviously 
wrong. Job had the root of the matter in him, and a 
justifiable consciousness of this—though in the extremity 
of his anguish he did give forth effusions of an impatience 
that formed a spot in his character—^but still it was the 
spot of one of God’s undoubted children. These friends 
of his were indeed miserable comforters, when they ought 
to have evinced the sympathy which Job professes, and 
truly we have no doubt that he would have felt for them 
had their circumstances been exchanged. He here com¬ 
plains of his friends, and then turns to God—alternating 
as it were betwixt them. It is thus that we understand 
the seventh and eighth verses as addressed to God— 
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whereas the ninth and tenth are descriptive of the cruel 
and unfeeling conduct of his visitors—whose words were 
as daggers, and who, in gesture and by their looks, gave 
forth the natural signs of their contempt and hostility 
against the poor sufferer. 

11-22.—In this passage he is more fully set upon God 
—characterizing at the same time his visitors, into whose 
hands God hath turned him over. The language here 
employed is very strongly descriptive of God’s adverse 
dealings with him. There is a force and eloquence in 
these images of power and terror, and more especially in 
both the clauses of verse 14. The horn that was defiled in 
the dust is an emblem of the distinction and dignity that 
had been now laid prostrate.... We hold that Job’s was a 
warrantable confidence; and that he had the testimony of 
an unoffending conscience when he made this appeal to 
God. I regard him as in the state described in IJ ohn iii. 
21—and there is something most resistlessly pathetic and 
affecting in these invocations—both when he calls on the 
earth to cover not his blood, or afford any hiding-place to 
his cry, and when he weeps before God. He longs for 
justice at the hands of his Maker, and for the manifesta¬ 
tion of it, that himself may be vindicated ere lie die. 

Job XVII. —He continues his complaint—making men¬ 
tion both of his bodily sufferings, and the still crueller 
injustice of his friends. Their provoking and contemptu¬ 
ous treatment of him was forced at all times upon his 
observation.—Give me then, 0 God, the assurance that 
Thou wilt do me justice, and send me others than these, 
who might reason the matter with me fairly and kindly. 
They understand not the meaning of Thy dispensation. 
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and tlicrefore shall not be honoured or entrusted with the 
arbitration of my case. They spoke flattery to me before, 
but now am I become their by-word, instead of a subject 
for their high-sounding praises. The astonishment of the 
upright at his sad history may have for its object the de¬ 
testable hypocrisy of those who aforetime were his para¬ 
sites, but now derided and abandoned him. In contrast 
with these the righteous will maintain an unswerving 
course, amid all the calumny and injustice of their adver¬ 
saries, and be strengthened in their way.—But as for 
you, the right part would be to turn from the path on 
wdiich you have entered. Review your judgment of me, 
and tins should cause you to retract your condemnation 
—for hitherto you have looked at my case most unintel- 
ligently—not that I have any hope of a restoration in 
this life, in which all ray prospects and designs are at an 
end. My painful thoughts keep me awake all the night, 
and short are the bright or easy intervals which I enjoy.— 
My fellowship now is with the grave.—My hopes, at least 
for this world, are altogether gone; or if ever obtruded on 
me, they will soon be dissipated like so many deceitful 
imaginations, or fall to sleep along with me in the dust 
of the earth. 

Job XVIII. 1-10.—Then steps forth another of the 
interlocutors, in greater heat of spirit than before. He 
complains of JoVs idle and endless loquaciousness, and 
bids him speak more distinctly and to the purpose, that 
they may know his drift, and reply to him. He retorts 
the abuse which he charges Job with having heaped upon 
them, and speaks most cruelly and contemptuously of his 
distress. There has no speech been yet so insolent and 
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provoking as tlie present. Tlie earth is not to make room 
for Job, or give way before him; but the wicked shall be 
removed from the earth—and all this accompanied with 
the plain insinuation that Job himself is an example of 
their fate, or one of those whose light is extinguished, 
the steps of whose policy are contravened, whose counsel 
is brought to nought, who himself is the author of his 
own undoing, being caught in the snares wdiich himself 
hath laid. Or by a righteous retribution on his own de¬ 
ceitful plots, he shall be prevailed over by the counterplots 
of his adversaries. There is obviously in all this a fasten¬ 
ing of Job^s afflictions upon his misconduct as their cause. 

11-21.—Bildad goes on to describe the fate of the wicked 
man. The terrors which assail him drive him to his feet, 
in causing him to fly. His strength shall be wasted as if 
by the consumption and agonies of hunger: the “ first-born 
of death"' is some indescribable and appalling cause or form 
of it. But however uncertain the precise import of separate 
clauses or expressions, there is no mistaking the general 
import of this description, and it applies too closely to Job 
for our acquitting Bildad of all malignity in the putting 
of it forth. The poor sufferer could have no confidence 
in his house made with hands, and had already exj^ressed 
his conviction of an impending death—that king of 
terrors. We are not aware, however, of any ground of an 
insinuation that his possessions had been unjustly ac¬ 
quired, so that the house he lived in was not properly his 
own. But there are terrific menaces launched forth on 
the sorely tried man, who seems identified with the rebel 
and the outcast from God—the overthrow of his dwelling 
place—^thc destruction of his substance and fafiiily—^the 
extinction of his remembrance and name—^liis banishment 
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from the world into outer darkness—the extirpation of 
all his descendants and near relatives. Job had spoken 
of the astonishment that the righteous would feel in the 
cruelty of those who made a by-word of him. Bildad 
predicts that there would be astonishment too, but at the 
fearful vengeance which had overtaken him as a wicked 
man, and an exile from God. | 

I 

Job XIX. 1-19.—There is great justice in Job’s complaint | 

of his friends, who ought to have been ashamed of their ; 
hard-hearted speeches.—If I am in fault it is I who ! 
suffer by it, and I should have met with your sympathy 
rather than with your reproaches. I am sensible that 
what has come upon me is by the hand of God. This I 
concede to your argument, but not to your conclusion— 
that because of my desperate wickedness I am given over 
to final destruction.... Job’s error lay in not waiting the 
evolution of this trial, which was intended rather to prove 
him than to punish him. It would have been well, for 

instance, if instead of complaining that when he cried 

out of wrong he was not heard, it had been that he was 
not yet heard; and so as to imply a settled confidence that 
ho would be righted at last. And indeed the root of such 
a confidence w^as in him, though his chafed and agonized ! 
spirit surged over it into effusions of impatience.—Then j 

follows a most pathetic description of what ho suffered \ 

primarily, by the appointment of God no doubt, yet j 

proximately at the hands of men; and this in the shape ! 
of indignity and ingratitude from old friends and acquaint- ! 
ances, and even those of his own nearest relationship. 

20-29.—After stating the pains that he suffered in his 
own person, he breaks out ir^to a most piteous entreaty 
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that his friends would compassionate one whom God for 
his own wise reasons had so heavily home down upon. 
They should not stand in the place of God, who agonized 
his flesh for the sake of his spirit—they should not take 
upon them the office of instructors, more especially when 
they dealt in such hard and injurious lessons—they 
should leave tlie discipline of his inner man with the great 
spiritual ITusbaiidman ; and be satisfied to look at the 
sufferings of his outer man with such sympathies and kind 
offices as are prompted by Nature. He then falls back 
on the ultimate and fundamental grounds of his confi¬ 
dence. He felt that he was right in the main ; and to the 
consolations of a good conscience, he adds the consolations 
of a most remarkable and far-seeing faith. The passage 
which here brightens with these is one of the most me¬ 
morable in the Old Testament:—I shall sec my Redeemer 
for myself and my own comfort, instead of another seeing 
for mo, and pronouncing my condemnation on their own 
views, as my friends are doing now. He felt that the 
root of the matter was in him; and that upon this his 
friends should have made aliowance for the utterances of 
a sorely agitated spirit. He therefore warns them of that 
coming judgment to which himself looks forward with 
security, but to which they may well look forward with 
dismay. 

Job XX. 1-10.—Zojffiar feels more than ever that he and 
his friends have been personally charged, and launches 
forth in the terras of a personal altercation. There is an 
obvious heat of spirit in this reply ; and, as usual, the 
wrath and judgments of God against the wicked are de¬ 
clared, with no endeavour t 9 qualify or prevent the appli- 
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cation of tlic sentence against Job himself, who is now 
I made welcome, as far as his friends arc concerned, to 
! take the character of a hypocrite and sinner from his 
I youth, as intended particularly for himself. The contrast 
I here put between a former prosperity and a present 
I overthrow, gives it still more the cifect not of a general 
I but special description, 'as strikingly expressive of what 
j had befallen the patriarch. There are some durable and 

I embalmed sayings in this speech of Zophar, which are 

familiar as household words to Bible readers—as “ the 
j eye that now secth him seeing him no more.” The chil¬ 
dren of this description, however, arc not just in keeping 
' with tlie history of Job. 

i 11-29.—Zophar proceeds with the description of a 

! wdeked person, and of which Job might readily imagine 

' that liimself is glanced at as that person—as if his pre¬ 

sent distress were the fruit of long bygone sins; and 
I tlie vices which he cherished but concealed during the 
j days of his prosperity, were now visited with the cliastise- 
; ments which were due to them.—Then follows a fearful 
I recital of the miseries attendant on such a revei-sal and 
I overthrow—amplified into various particulars, but most of 

I them pointing at a restitution for wrongs formerly com- 
i mitted, at a retribution for offences done against God and 
j man. The poverty which had come on Job, the violence 
1 and robbery which had bereft him of his all, must have 
been forcibly associated in his mind with the statements 
here made, though in the terms of a general representa¬ 
tion. And there is something like the gratification of a 
vengeful, and malignant, and irritated spirit on the part 
of Zophar, in the aggravations which he heaps the one 
upon the other, in the evils that follow in succession 
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throughout his life, and at last terminate in a final and 
irrevocable judgment on the unhappy man. 

Job XXI. 1-13.—Job begs that his friends would console 
him, not by their speaking but by their hearing—at least 
hearing him fully out, after which, as if he expected nei¬ 
ther justice nor humanity at their hands, he tells them to 
“ mock on.” My complaint is to Qod and not to men—and 
yet had it been so, I should have had reason to find fault 
with the hard treatment I have received from them. You 
should look on in silent amazement at the mysterious 
visitations which have come upon me, and not have con¬ 
strued them to my condemnation, and the embittering of 
my spirit by your cruel insinuations. For myself, when 
I think of God, I stand in deep awe of Him and of His 
incomprehensible judgment—seeing that his dealings with 
men arc so dark and enigmatical, whether it be in the way 
of prospering and upholding the wicked, or in the way of 
sorely afflicting the righteous.—And this brings him into 
collision with the argument of these his friends, or rather 
enemies. For if the interpretation to be put on mine ad¬ 
versity is that I have sinned, how comes it that the wicked 
often speed so well in the world ? The rod of God is not 
upon them because of their iniquities—^nay, fortune and 
felicity not only smile upon them till death, but abide with 
their families throughout succeeding generations. Their 
life is prosperous, and their death easy—^passing by sud¬ 
den transition from a world where they have thriven both 
in their estates and their households. 

14-21.—It is this continued prosperity which ministers 
to and upholds their ungodliness through life. It is be¬ 
cause there arc no changes that they fear not God. But 
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they are not the authors of their own good. This is not 
in their hands; and, therefore, let this counsel of the 
wicked depart far from me. And though I have said that 
often do the wicked prosper, yet often also it is otherwise 
—so that we can found no confident interpretation on 
present appearances, though the future consummation of 
their lot is destruction to the ungodly. It may often be 
deferred, but their judgment at length cometh—certainly 
upon themselves in the next life, and even often upon 
themselves, too, in the present world, or upon their pos¬ 
terity after them. There is here the peculiar administra¬ 
tion of children suffering from the sins of their parents, 
which these parents shall know of—even though it might 
be by the channel of a knowledge that flows from the 
world here to the state into which they have departed; 
and even though the children should prosper, of what 
avail is it to the parent, if, carried off early and sud¬ 
denly, he be removed by death from the enjoyment of his 
house's prosperity. 

22-34.—On the whole, he pronounces man to be incom¬ 
petent for judging of the Almiglity on the phenomena 
before our eyes. We cannot eliminate from these the 
principle on which He governs the world. To our gross 
and outward observation, adversity and prosperity seem 
to be scattered abroad indiscriminately, so as to light 
where they may. This made it all the more perverse and 
offensive in the friends of Job to construe, as they did, the 
misery which had befallen him into his wickedness. It 
is for this he reproaches them—identifying the fall of his 
house and estate, who was, indeed, a prince among them, 
with the retribution due to an oppressor or a tyrant. 
He rebukes the misinterpretation, and gives the true 
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solution of it, that there is a day of wrath and judgment 
coming—a pretty clear intimation of his faith in a future 
state. Before that day comes there may not be power in 
any man here to inflict or declare a just sentence on him 
who prospers in an evil way: we do not even sec the pu¬ 
nishment of such in their death—for the quietness of the 
grave also is alike to all—your argument, therefore, against 
me is vain, and if intended for comfort through the hope 
that if rigliteous I shall be still happy in this world, it 
is based on a principle which, as false, ought to be re¬ 
jected. 

Job XXII, 1-11. —The exasperation of Job’s friends seems 
to be now at its heat; and he is impeached by the bitter 
and unjust Eliphaz, in terms far more direct and personal 
and vituperative than before. His ostensible plea is zeal 
for the vindication of God s ways. God, says ho, is far too 
independent of man to be benefited by his righteousness, 
or to restrain and punish because He is afraid of him. 
He gives no account to man of Ilis doings, but proceeds in 
the administration of His government on the absolute and 
unchangeable principles of Hic own equity—and therefore 
it is, says Eliphaz, that he now executes vengeance upon 
thee. It is no longer in the terms of a general proposi¬ 
tion, but of a specific charge, that he now assails the 
afflicted patriarch—preferring against him an indictment 
of many counts, as the oppressor of the poor, and patron 
only of the wealthy and honourable. And on these ac¬ 
counts, he alleges, it is that God hath so beset his way, and 
laid upon him a sore and sudden visitation. Hence it is 
that the darkness of adversity is round about him, and 
that the w^aters of affliction so overwhelm him. 
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12-20.—Elipliaz continues liis reproof of Job, and here 
charges him with the practical atheism of regarding God 
as one whose place is aloft, and so removed from the con¬ 
cerns of earth that He sees them not, or, at least, casts no 
regard upon them. But in reply to that, he alleges of 
Job as if he looked upon God not only as walking on the 
circuit of heaven, but as circumscribed thereby—he bids 
the patriarch consider the fate of wicked men, who after 
their transient prosperity had lasted for a space, were at 
length cast down untimeously.... The “ flood” may be a 
term of generality, descriptive of any adverse and over¬ 
whelming visitation, though it is possible that the Deluge 
may in this 2 )laco be referred to.... They, as all other 
wicked men in their prosperity, feel independent of God, 
as if He did nothing for them, though in fact it be He 
who fills them with all the good things which they enjoy. 
There seems a counterpart at this place to what Job had 
said in ch, xxi. 14-lG—either as if he (Eliphaz) had on 
better premises come to the same conclusion with Job, or 
as if charging Job with a false disclaimer of the counsel 
that himself shared in. Then does Eliphaz express the 
satisfaction which the righteous had in witnessing God's 
just dealings with His adversaries, and the vindication of 
His sovereignty against them, but insidiously contrasts 
his own state and that of his friends with poor Job's, in 
that their substance had not been cut down, while liis had 
been consumed. 

JunCf 1846 . 

21-SO.—After having discharged his wrath upon Job, 
does Eliphaz proceed to advise him, as if his case were 
not altogether hopeless; but that the way of repentance 
and restoration to Divine favour stiU lay open to him. It 
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is a truly precious admonition for all to “acquaint” them¬ 
selves with God; and 0 if we but knew Him aright, we 
should find the fruit of that acquaintance to be peace. 
There is a fulness of comfort in this. And after our re¬ 
conciliation, we have a law to receive and to follow.—May 
that law be in my heart—even the law of holiness, that 
in the end there may be life everlasting.... The view of 
Eliphaz, however, is confined to temporalities, as the 
great manifestation of God's returning favour. If thou 
return, thou shalt be built up both in righteousness and 
prosperity. The commencement will be followed by an 
increase. Thou wilt not only remove iniquity, but put it far 
away from thee; and with every addition to thy goodness 
there will be an enlargement of wealth. And thy word 
shall become law, thy will be accomplished.... Job in the 
two last verses may be conceived of as decreeing upon his 
authority the deliverance of the humble, and of those who 
dwell in the habitations of the innocent; or as praying 
to God for them, when, on tho ground that the fervent 
and effectual prayer of a righteous man availoth much, it 
will be found that according to the faith of his petition so 
shall it be done for them. 

Job XXIII. —^Eliphaz had ceased from personally re¬ 
proaching Job at the end of his speech; and Job, in his 
answer, takes no notice of him, but moralizes on the ways 
of God. He bewails his state, yet has the confidence to 
think that if he could find God he could state his case 
and prevail. His aspiration after God is a very fine and 
expressive breathing of the soul. He has evidently not 
let go his trust—conscious, and I think warrantably so, 
that mainly he was right with God, and that God would 
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do him justice at last. Meanwhile he is in great dark¬ 
ness ; and as if aware that he was now under probation, 
he looks forward to the issue of it for his own triumphant 
vindication. He is sustained in this hope by the testi¬ 
mony of a good conscience—hearing witness to the adher¬ 
ence of his life, and the esteem of his heart, for the law 
and the words of God. Still he speaks of God's pre¬ 
sent dealings witli him as inexplicable ; and defers to His 
power, if not to Ilis justice, which for the time at least 
he docs not perceive or understand. And he speaks of 
this enigmatical policy of God as usual—“ for many such 
things aie with Him." Under the existing pressure he is 
nervously and sensitively afraid; nor does his general 
confidence that all will be right at last, keep him from 
verging on a complaint against the Almighty that He had 
not before cut him off. 

Job XXIV. 1-11. — They who may be said to know God, 
do not on that account know all that He knowetli. In 
particular, there is much respecting His judgments and 
the methods of His administration which are enigmatical 
in the eyes even of His chosen ones, and will remain so 
till the mystery of God is finished. As one proof or illus¬ 
tration of this, the wicked arc suffered often and long to 
go on in their ways with impunity—ways of violence and 
oppression and bloodshed.... There are incidental touches 
of description which let us into the life and economy of 
the Arabians and other children of the wildeniess, or the 
marauders of a region where law and property had not 
taken up their firm abode and settlement. And so we 
have the seizure of land, and the robbery of cattle and 
goods, and such ferocity as compels the helpless to flee 
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and hide themselves. These buccaneers look on the world *■ 
before them as a common—^as much as do tlie wild ani¬ 
mals who have no sense of property ; they wickedly reap 
the corn, and gather up the vintage which do not belong 
to them ; tliey cruelly dispossess the owners thereof, and 
turn them adrift to the weather and upon the wilderness; 
they arc men-stealers also, cither taking infants as hos¬ 
tages, or to bring them up as slaves—who have to toil 
at their harvests and wine-presses, and yet obtain not in 
return the necessary sustenance. 

12-25.—Both in town and country arc the people op¬ 
pressed by these men of violence—^yet God docs not, im¬ 
mediately at least, reckon with them for their wickedness, 
sometimes called folly.... To “rebel against the light” may 
be to sin against conscience, but taken along with the 
illustrations here given, it may signify to regard light as 
an enemy, and count the darkness as their oi)portunity 
for doing evil—either so early as to avoid the exposure of 
the full risen day, or in the concealments of midnight, 
and so they prosecute their murders and adulteries and 
thefts. When discovered, they, under terror, make off to 
desolate and accursed places, away from the haunts or 
occupations of men—yet often do they remain at ease 
till their death; when of course they will be forgotten 
by relatives, and broken—or perish like a shivered or 
decayed tree. Their wickedness is described further in 
verses 21, 22, as breaking forth into injury and neglect of 
the childless and widow, as also into successful violence 
against the mighty. There is a respite given to them of 
safety; and this lulls them into a deceitful confidence, 
but only for a little, when they arc brought down, as all 
men at length are, even as the ears of com are brought 
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down from their present eminence. And if it be not so 
now, if they are not cut oif now from their state of lofti¬ 
ness and prosperity, as they certainly will be at death— 
wlio can thence infer the falsehood or vanity of my ai*gu- 
jncnt, grounded as it is on the principle that there may 
be prosperity for a time to the wicked, as there is adver¬ 
sity to the righteous ? 

Job XXV. —This is the last speech in reply to Job by 
any of Ids three friends; and it is certainly replete with 
good sentiment and sound general principle. There is no 
direct charge in it against Job himself; but it throughout 
implies a rebuke for having justified himself before God. 

Its few sentences are replete with pure and lofty Theism. 

... The peace which He is said to make in His high place, 
may signify the perfect order and tranquillity and ac¬ 
quiescence which reign in Heaven, where all is reverential 
submission to His authority; and whence the rebellious 
have been expelled by the thunder of His power. There 
might be here an intended contrast to the state of earth, 
where so many, and as his friends would insinuate, where 
Job among the number, murmur against God. As if to 
control this turbulence, Bildad alleges the extent and the 
might of His dominion; and in saying—“ upon whom doth i 
not His light arise he would seem to intimate the per¬ 
fect vision of God, and cognizance that He takes of all 
things. This gives a relevancy to the question which 
succeeds—“ How then can man be justified with God?’^ 

He who looketh upon beings and objects celestial, and 
can discern what is impure or imperfect there—^how much 
more must he find out the pollution of such earth-born 
creatures as we ? 
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Job XXVI. —^Job, as if he felt the force of a hostile insi¬ 
nuation in what Bildad had said, utters his last and 
lengthened reply, in his wonted tone of complaint and 
remonstrance and vindication. He first accuses Bildad of 
want of generosity in bearing down, as he did, on a help¬ 
less and afflicted person, such as himself, and then of want 
of wisdom. He neither knew the case of him whom he 
was addressing, nor of what spirit he himself was. Job 
then himself undertakes the high theme of God and of 
His ways, and comes forth with a most impressive descrip¬ 
tion of that Almighty Being whose path is in the deep 
waters, and the might and mystery of whose works and 
whose counsels none can comprehend. He alone can pe¬ 
netrate the abyss below, while the wonders of Nature, to 
man inexplicable, demonstrate a wisdom and a power to 
us unsearchable. The consideration of God's unsearchable 
knowledge may well humble and cast down the lofty ima¬ 
gination of proud and aspiring mortals here below.... The 
“ serpent” may be a constellation of those heavens which 
His hand hath garnished. Some have carried their 
thoughts from this place to the serpent of Eden, and 
hence to the origin of evil, as a further aggravation of the 
mysteriousness of God and the ignorance of man.... There 
is a sound and deep Christian philosophy that may be 
grounded on the last verse—on the confinement of man's 
knowledge to the parts only of God s ways, the lower ex¬ 
tremities, as it were, of His administration, those forth- 
goings of it which come down to earth, and are visible 
there, while the springs and principles, and anterior steps, 
of His varied process, are above and out of sight. We 
hear “ the thunder of His power,” or powerful thunder; but 
who can understand the nature of it ? The phenomena 
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of this lower world are patent to our senses ; hut who can 
venture to assign the causes or the purposes of God's 
methods in creation ? 

Job XXVII. 1-10.—A grave and weighty instruction, with 
or without figures, may be termed a parable. He makes 
a solemn appeal to God, yet speaks of Him in a rash and 
unseemly maimer, as having taken away or withheld 
justice from him, when He had only hidden it from his 
view. It is a hasty utterance;—and yet there was, we 
think, a well-warranted consciousness of his own integrity, 
when he announced his immovable adherence to truth 
and jirinciplc, and his confidence that this would abide 
with him to tlie end of his days. He could call God to 
witness that he lied not—even as Paul did. (Rom. ix. 1.) 
He refused, therefore, to justify his friends in their accu¬ 
sation of him as a hypocrite. Ho knew himself to be 
otherwise—his conscience testifying to the integrity that 
he was determined to hold fast. So little was ho in love 
with wickedness or hj^pocrisy, that ho wants them to be 
ever at the farthest distance from himself, and transferred ' 
both in their character and portion to those who were 
most opposed to him. Neither will God hear the cry of 
the hypocrite when trouble cometh, nor in his prosperity 
will the hypocrite call upon or delight himself in God.— 
Let such a habit and such a consummation be far removed 
from me. The prosperity of a whole life will be of no 
avail, when death and destruction come upon the wicked 
as doth a whirlwind. 

11-23.—Job proceeds to lesson his friends into another 
view of God and of his ways than that on which they them¬ 
selves had reasoned. Ho appeals to their own observation, 
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and speaks of their arguments as opposite to what they 
had ever seen with their own eyes—^viz., that wicked men 
might have their seasons of fair and flourishing pros¬ 
perity ; hut that all at length will pass away—their fami¬ 
lies broken up, their wealth scattered to the winds. We 
are not therefore to infer the character from the present 
condition of any, but to wait the final issue of things.... The 
circumstance of widows weeping not marks strongly, not 
the death alone of oppressors, but the detestation in which 
they were held. That the rich shall lie down and not be 
gathered, we arc inclined to view, not as some do in the 
light of an ordinary sleep, but of the sleep of death—so 
that the not being gathered may signify his not being bu¬ 
ried, not being gathered to liis fathers—perhaps not being 
gathered into the garner at the resurrection of the blessed. 
Or if the latter be not admitted, we have here the strong 
description of men dying unwept and unburied—in keep¬ 
ing with the contempt and hatred wherewith they are 
here said to be driven from society. 

Job XXVIII. 1-11.—We have here a striking representa¬ 
tion of man's wisdom in things material, as contrasted 
with his destitution and deficiency in the moral and spi¬ 
ritual, which is the true wisdom. Greologists in pursuit 
of knowledge, or capitalists in pursuit of wealth, can dig 
and search for the hidden things that are in the bowels of 
the earth. Man can unveil the secrets of the deep, and 
make a perfect ascertainment of what is laid up there.... 
There has been a world of diversity respecting the fourth 
verse; some referring it to the melted metal under pro¬ 
cess of extraction from its ore—others to the subterranean 

waters which have sunk away from the surface of the earth 
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—no longer wet by their presence—and are withdrawn 
from the feet of men. The vegetable produce of the earth 
above, is in singular contrast with its fieiy and metallic 
character below. The unseen profundities, which no others 
have entered upon or looked at, have been explored by 
men who have found their way underneath; and, to make 
it good, have penetrated into mountains, and raised bar¬ 
riers of defence against the streams which flow under 
ground, and cut their path through the solid rock to those 
recesses where lie embedded the precious things which 
they are in quest of. Perhaps “ the flood breaking out 
from the inliabitant^" in verse 4, may signify that subsi¬ 
dence of water from the surface to the lower parts of the 
earth which withdraws it from the use of man, and gives 
rise to tlie floods which are under ground, and are apt to 
overflow upon the miners. 

12-28.—But where, Job proceeds to ask, is true wis¬ 
dom ? Not in the places before enumerated, and so labori¬ 
ously opened up by human skill. All the treasures found 
in the bowels of the earth cannot purchase it: it must be 
looked for in some other quarter than anywhere in the 
material universe. Neither is this wisdom to be found in 


the land of the living, or among men as they exist in 
society, from whoso eyes it is hidden; and seeing that 
men are wiser than the inferior animals, it is to be found 
nowhere throughout the varieties of animated nature on 
the face of our globe. It comes from a higher source. 
Destruction and death have only heard the fame of this 
wisdom—they border upon its territory—they conduct us 
through the dark passage to that place where we shall 
know even as we are known; and where in God’s light we 


shall clearly see light. 
VOL. II. 


Meanwhile He reveals to us even 
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here some parts of His ways: through His word and by 
His Spirit, eternal and spiritual truth is in a certain de¬ 
gree made known to us. And there is one great lesson, 
on which if we proceed, we shall be guided onward to the 
perfect day—^a lesson that signalizes the wisdom of the 
moral and the spiritual, as contradistinguished from that 
of the material—that wisdom of which the fear of God is 
the principle, and the departure from evil its effect and 
pathway. 

Job XXIX. 1-10.—He then recuil to his own state, and 
looks back with longing and wishful regret to the days of 
that high and bright prosperity from which he had fallen. 
He refers it all to God, as the author and upholder there¬ 
of. It was His light that shone upon him, and by which 
ho walked through darkness. The secret of the Lord is 
with them that fear Him, (Ps. xxv. 14,) and this was upon 
Job's tabernacle. God shewed him that in His covenant, 
which is hidden from the men of the world, and revealed 
unto the children of light.... There arc some fine touches 
of pathos in this retrospective description of what he was 
when his children were about him, and he was surrounded 
by the homage and respect of all who knew him. The 
exuberance of his wealth is expressed under the figure of 
“ the rock pouring out rivers of oil.” In Syria and Arabia, 
the olive abounds in rocky places. One of God’s bless¬ 
ings on Jacob was, that “He made hjm suck honey out of 
the rock, and oil out of the flinty ippk.”. •. We have here a 
most eloquent representation of the universal esteem in 
which Job was held—of the awe which his presence inspired, 
among the young, and the reverence that was called forth 
from the aged. The mention of the princes and the nobles. 
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who testified their sense of his superiority, bring before us 
a state of society in which tliere obtained an aristocracy 
and gradation of ranks. 

11-25.—And it was not his wealth alone which pro¬ 
cured for him all this consideration; his goodness, as 
much or more than his greatness, had to do witli it. He 
was the object of a general and grateful benediction, be¬ 
cause of his kindness to the poor, and those wlio were 
ready to perish. There was a moral reverence awarded to 
him, and not for his humanity alone, but also for his jus¬ 
tice;—lie sat on the^at of judgment, where he searched 
out the cause that was brought before him, and redressed 
the wrongs of the injured, and brought the proud op¬ 
pressor low. No wonder that ho was flattered by all these 
ensigns of stability and honour into a sense of security, 
as if his mountain stood strong and he should never be 
moved. It was with the Psalmist as with the Patriarch, 
(Ps. XXX. 6, 7;) and the experience of both was alike, in 
tliat when God hid His face they were troubled. In the 
days of his affluence and high reputation, it was not his 
worth only, but his wisdom that drew upon him the gene¬ 
ral confidence and respect of the community:—men kept 
silence at his counsel, and after his words spake not again. 
And ho not only spoke to them with the weight of an ad¬ 
viser, but with the authority of a king. He chose out 
their way, and sat amongst them as a chief among his 
subjects—“ and the light of his countenance they cast not 
down."’ It was not undervalued as the familiarity is which 
breeds contempt; but his notice and smile conferred a 
felt distinction on those to whom he gave them. Altoge¬ 
ther, lie presents us with a striking picture of the eleva¬ 
tion and glory to which God had raised him. 
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Job XXX. 1-11.—Then conies the miserable contrast of 
his present degradation and distress. One can well fancy 
his indignation against those who now insulted over him; 
and it seems to be in this spirit that he speaks against 
those who thus derided him, yet “ whose fathers he would 
have disdained to set with the dogs of his flock."^ The 
recollection and the reflection are alike most natural:— 
they were of no use to me, could render me no service— 
they had not even the strength of old men in them, so 
utterly powerless were they from the exhaustion of hunger 
and extreme want. He here drawsUgraphical representa¬ 
tion of these outcasts of the wilderness prowling for their 
food, and reduced to grovel and live as they best may on 
the roots of the earth, and to hide or shelter themselves 
among its cliffs and cavities. We can figure the condition 
of these unfriended wanderers, exiled it is likely from 
society by their vices, and compelled to take refuge among 
the fastnesses of the desert. Yet these arc the men who 
could now heap their indignities on the afliicted and vener¬ 
able patriarch. Because God had loosed his cord of autho¬ 
rity over them, they had loosed the bridle which formerly 
held and constrained them to reverence Job, and gave the 
rein to all sorts of outrage and insolence against him. 

12-20.—The pushing away of his feet as he sat on the 
ground, as if to make way for themselves, is as unfeeling 
and contemptuous a freedom with the poor mourner as 
can well be imagined. The “ raising up against him the 
ways of their destruction,'^ may mean the plying of him 
with all their methods of hostility against those whom 
they want to destroy—they so mar his path as to defeat 
all his purposes—they promote and further his calamity; 
and either they are so strong against me and my impo- 
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tencjr, that they require no helper; or, as some would 
read, I have no helper against them. Then there is no 
misunderstanding the violence and terror of their assaults 
—so that he is driven before them like a cloud before the 
wind: and hence his internal agony, both through the 
day and through the night. It seems as if it had broken 
out into a perspiration which soiled his garment, and made 
it stick close about him—so as to coiier him with the 
loathsomeness of the wet mire. After turning his view 
from outward upon his enemies to inward upon himself, 
he thence turns it qprard to God, whom he regards as 
the real and efficient author of all this distress ; and of 
whom he complains that He regardeth not his cry. 

21-31.—He continues his address to God, and in a tone 
of reflection that seems not at all justifiable. It is a fault 
in which he is overtaken by the recurrence of extreme 
suflering—not the fault of one who sinneth wilfully, and 
BO as to evince that the root of the matter is not in him. He 
calls God cruel, and complains of the process by which he 
will be conducted onward to death—the common lot of 
humanity; but to which others are brought in a way far 
less painful than he is made to undergo. In verse 24, 
he seems to comfort himself that in the grave he will not 
have the hand of God stretched out against him—perhaps 
on the idea of death bringing to him undisturbed rest; 
and perhaps in the faith of the future blessedness reserved 
for him in heaven, though other men who have no such 
hope cry out in the agonies of their mortal dissolution. 
Again, he seems to ask how he came to deserve all this 
severity ? He appeals to his past life, and speaks of his 
humanity to the poor—notwithstanding which, he com¬ 
plains that, though he had reason to look for a blessing, 
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evil came upon him.—^Then follows a most piteous and 
pathetic description of his sufferings. There is much of 
the graphical, and much also of the poetic, in these repre¬ 
sentations of the afflicted patriarch.... The harp hung upon 
the willow-trees, and which gives such picturesque effect to 
the sufferings of the Jewish captives in Babylon, is here 
employed in setting forth the condition of Job. 

* 

Job XXXI. 1-12. —He proceeds in the work of vindica¬ 
tion. He had before alleged his humanity—^he now al¬ 
leges his chastity, and that in a l|i||h and pure style, or 
to the length of making a covenant with his eyes, and so 
as to shun the provocatives to unhallowed desire.—Let us 
lay a control upon our looks, and this will exert a whole¬ 
some influence upon our thoughts. Let not ours be the 
eyes that cannot cease from sin. What other portion or 
inheritance awaits it, but punishment even unto destruc¬ 
tion ?—Job protests his innocence in this matter. He ap¬ 
peals to Grod, and imprecates a vengeance upon himself— 
if he have ever walked in the ways of that vanity, from 
which he habitually turned his eyes, or if he have given 
way to deceitful lusts, or if he have walked after the de¬ 
sire of his eyes, or incurred the guilt whether of covetous¬ 
ness or rapacity. The two sins of incontinency and avarice 
seem blended together, as in other parts of Scripture; but 
the evils of licentiousness, and God’s displeasure against 
it, are most prominently brought out in this passage. 

13-23.—Job farther alleges of himself his kind and 
equitable consideration of the poor; and how that when 
even opposed to himself on any question of justice, he be¬ 
stowed all merciful and righteous attention upon their 
cause. He affirms the sound principle upon this subject— 
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tlie equality of rights between men, and our responsibility 
to God if we trample upon these in the case of the weak 
and the helpless. And he alleges more than his upright¬ 
ness as a judge—^he was more than just, he was generous; 
he bore a special regard to the necessities of the poor 
man and of the widow—he imparted to them of his own 
abundance, and this he was in the habit of doing from his 
youth, even from infancy. The compassionate feelings of 
his nature grew up with him—insomuch, that beginning 
at early boyhood, I guided her (the widow) and protected 
her; and the poor alpo were cared for by me, as if I were 
their father. If I have failed, or fallen short in these 
things—if I have acted the part of an oppressor, and not 
been the benefactor of the destitute, let the worst calami¬ 
ties befall me. I always held by the fear of God ; and I 
could not endure that He, the avenger of the wretched, 
should become my enemy. He did not oppress, even , 
though ho could with impunity from men who in the days 
of his prosperity and power were ready to bring him off, 
even though in violation of right judgment. He had their 
help in the gate, or at the seat of judgment; but he had 
respect to the invisible Judge above. 

24-28.—He carries his disclaimer still farther, from the 
sins of the hand to those of the heart. He disclaims hav¬ 
ing given way to the idolatry of the affections, and blends 
together in this disclaimer the spiritual with the literal 
idolatry. It marks an enlightened morality—a high ad¬ 
vancement in the spiritual or celestial ethics, that he 
should thus denounce with the same breath a confidence 
in wealth, and homage to the heavenly bodies as objects 
of worship. It is well to behold so early a testimony to so 
high a standard. The abominations of creattlre worship 
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in the form of material idolatry, were quite palpable; but 
it argues a higher reach of principle, when the love of the 
creature more than the Creator is pronounced upon as a 
sin of the same category with a sensible act of worship to 
the creature, to the degradation and dishonour of the 
great Creator. This dawning of an enlightened morality 
in so ancient a writer, is as interesting as the dawning of 
that enlightened faith in virtue of which he saw afar olf— 
even to the doctrine of a redemption from sin and a resur¬ 
rection from the grave.—Elevate my affections, 0 God, from 
the things which are beneath to those which are above. 
Let me cease from trusting in deceitful riches.—Be Thou 
the strength of my heart, and my portion for evermore^ 
29-40.—There is also here another high point of mora¬ 
lity—if not the love of enemies, at least the grace of for¬ 
bearance, along with the absence of all revengeful feelings, 
as well as of all revengeful deeds against them. He not 
only did not pronounce, but did not wish a curse on the 
soul of his adversary—^and this even though urged to it 
by the members of his own household, who were fain for 
the revenge which Job forbore to inflict. But with all his 
care he may have fallen into sin; and therefore he pro¬ 
tests that when this at any time occurred he did not con¬ 
ceal or palliate, as man is naturally inclined to do. Some 
understand it to be—as Adam made excuses for himself in 
the garden; but the absence of the definite article in the 
Hebrew rather forbids this. He further alleges his hos¬ 
pitality—^his fearlessness when called abroad to duty, 
though in the face of hostility and contempt; and on 
these grounds he challenges his adversary to write his 
specifications, nay, even wishes that God would step for¬ 
ward, so tiuat He may order his cause before Him. He 
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concludes witli the disclaimer of all tyranny and injustice 
in his own neighbourhood j and then pronounces his last 
imprecation.—^Mark the variety of these in verses 8, 10, 
22, and 40. And thus ends the colloquy of Job with his 
three friends. 

Job XXXII. 1-11.—There now comes upon the stage 
another interlocutor—^the three former speakers now ceas¬ 
ing to make any further reply. Elihu, a younger man 
than any of the former debaters, was dissatisfied with 
the state to which thqy had brought the argument. He 
was displeased with both parties—with Job for his com¬ 
plaints against God, and with the three friends for their 
imperfect vindication of the dealings of the Most High 
with Job; and perhaps, too, with the style of their con¬ 
demnation against him. He had observed hitherto the 
modesty which became a junior; but when the former 
speakers gave up the cause and remained silent, then he 
broke through his former restraints, and with all the ap¬ 
parent energy of one who had just forced his way through 
the obstacle by which he had hitherto been held—^the 
fire burnt within him, and he could contain no longer. 
The spirit which God had given him was too strong for con¬ 
finement any longer; and therefore with many apologies, 
and a good deal of what might be called preliminary and 
apologetic phrasing, he proceeds to give forth his opinion. 

12-22.—Elihu makes all previous obeisance to the 
claims of seniority ere he enters upon his part of the con¬ 
troversy. And he intimates that there was a peculiar 
wisdom which the right treatment of the question called 
for—s»ch a wisdom as Job’s friends had not evinced 
throughout their argument; and the peculi|wity lies in 
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this, that the overthrow of Job was properly God’s doing 
and not man’s—though men were so far the instruments 
thereof. This made it a more transcendental question 
than otherwise, and placed it more above the sphere of 
ordinary reasoning. Elihu further states earnestly, that he 
was free of a darkening or resentful influence which the 
friends lay under—^between whom and Job much anger 
had been stirred up—whereas Elihu was free of all per¬ 
verting influence from this quarter, as Job had not direct¬ 
ed any quarrelsome words against him, nor was lie under 
the temptation of directing like words back again. And 
then he adverts to the confusion and consequent silence 
of those who had undertaken, but failed to vindicate the 
ways of God. He felt that justice had not been done to 
the cause of God;—a zeal for his honour seems the ani¬ 
mating principle that set him forward; and under the 
force as it were of an irrepressible tendency, he felt himself 
urged to declare himself without fear and without flattery. 
It is in deference to God, and under the awe of his judg¬ 
ments, that he professes his determination to abstain 
from the flattery of men. 

Job XXXIII. 1-7.—^There is much still of the prefatory in 
Elihu’s speech, even after he had turned and addressed 
himself particularly to Job. He professes his uprightness, 
though perhaps he assumes too much when he promises a 
clear exposition of the case—as if it had been reserved for 
him to express himself with a reason and a perspicuity 
in which the former speakers had failed. It is not very 
distinct whether he lays claim to a special inspiration in 
4—but the expression would rather lead one to un- 
dewland thftt all which he pretended to was his creation 
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by God, and that he had received life from His hand. He 
speaks of himself, however, as being in God’s stead, and 
on that seems to challenge attention, and to call for a 
reply. But he also, at the same time, reminds Job that 
he was but a fellow-rhortal; and that under a sense of 
this, he should be the last man to insult over him, as had 
done his friends, neither would he employ any of that 
menace or violence of which Job had complained against 
those who were around him. He was obviously under a 
strong internal impulse to speak; but it docs not yet ap¬ 
pear that it was an inspiration from God which constrain¬ 
ed him to do so. 

8-22.—He first accuses Job, because he had made too 
strong an assertion of his own innocency it he had almost 
spoken of himself as a man that had no sin. He next 
accuses him for his charges and complaints against God. 
The reply is in the spirit of true religious wisdom and 
philosoj)hy. God is not amenable to the creatures of his 
hand: He giveth no account of his matters: He is so 
much greater and higher than we as to be above our com¬ 
prehension. It is vain for man to strive with his Maker— 
“ Who art thou, 0 man, that repliost against God ?” Man 
is often afflicted because of his disobedience to God and 
heedlcssness of His will. God speaks often to men both 
in His words and by His providence—yet man strangely 
abides insensible to the lesson. He speaks for the pur¬ 
pose of withdrawing man from the counsel of his own 
heart and the sight of his own eyes, and we may add, the 
vanity of his own proud and lofty imaginations. And it 
is thus with all who hear Him, and whose souls do cop- 
sequcntly live, that they are kept from perishing. This in¬ 
struction He brings home to them in various ways—it may 
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be in vision, or by putting man upon bis meditations, 
whether on the book of revelation or on the book of expe¬ 
rience ; or, He speaks to man by chastisements, so that he 
is brought near to death;—^but this not for his destruction, 
as the friends of Job seemed to intimate, and accordingly 
spake of him as of a man that was doomed ; but for his re- 
callment to spiritual health, if Job would but make this 
use of the wholesome though bitter draught, and not 
arraign God because of it. 

23-33.—For great as the extremity may be, it is reco¬ 
verable—^not by the instrumentality of such speakers as 
Job s friends were, but by a wise instructor, shewing to him 
not only the uprightness of God but what his own upright¬ 
ness would be-'-what would be right for him in his circum¬ 
stances of affliction. Should the patient under discipline 
betake himself to this way, there is acceptance with God 
through that great propitiation which is here most signi¬ 
ficantly and strikingly glanced upon, even at this early 
period of the world. And as temporal blessings seem to 
have been more palpably administered in these days in 
the shape of rewards, there will, it is here said, on this re¬ 
turn unto God be experienced a return to bodily health, 
as well as the peace and joy of a felt reconciliation, and 
righteousness will be imputed to him. Let man but ac¬ 
knowledge his perversities and renounce them, and God 
will again draw him back from the margin of that pit 
into which he was on the eve of descending. This is 
God's way of working with man; and would Job but 
understand and proceed on it, all might yet be well 
with him. Having opened his argument, Elihu craves 
from Job his further attention, and assures him of his 
friendly doftigns towards him. He seems here, also, to 
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ask for a reply, which upon not receiving, he continues 
his speech. 

Job XXXIV. 1-9.—In the opening invocation of this chap¬ 
ter the remarkable expression of “ the ear trying words 
indicates a something in the words themselves, which re¬ 
commends them to acceptance—and that upon their own 
goodness, or inherent worth and evidence alone, just as 
the mouth has an immediate relish for the savoury meat 
which is presented to it. It is thus that we should dis¬ 
criminate, by an innate judgment, the good from the evil. 
On the strength of these principles he appeals to the wise 
men whom he is addressing—if Job had spoken rightly in 
reproaching God for having wronged him, and in keeping 
so determinedly by the plea of his own mnocency ? He 
was wrong in saying that his wound was incurable—it 
might, for aught he knew, have been a temporary chas¬ 
tisement; and he was farther wrong in saying that it 
was without transgression, or that there was nothing in 
himself which called for chastisement. He on this most 
seriously charges Job with having given countenance by 
his reflections to the infidelity of the scorners and enemies 
of God. It was tantamount to saying that it made no 
difference whether a man was obedient or not—^that it 
profited a man nothing though he should delight in G-od. 


Jul^y 1846 . 

10-20.—^Elihu then refers the charge which he pro¬ 
nounced against Job to the wise among the by-standers. 
He proceeds, in their hearing, to the direct assertion of 
God's entire righteousness, and affirms of Him that He 
will not lay upon man any infliction beyond the deseiiings, 
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but only for tbe good of liim who is visited therewitL 
G-od will not do wbat is unrighteous; and to speak other¬ 
wise is both to arraign the eternal rectitude of His nature, 
and to make presumptuous invasion on the rightfulnesa 
of His sovereignty. Elihu stands up both for the charac¬ 
ter and the prerogatives of God—saying not only that He 
will not do wickedly, but that to Him belongs inherently, 
and without gift from another, the charge of the whole 
earth, and absolute disposal of the world that He has 
created; and if He set His heart on man, address Himself 
to the work of strictly and intimately scrutinizing him— 
(Ps. exxx. 3; cxliii. 2)—if He assemble all the living, that 
their lives be disposed of according to their deservings, all 
flesh would perish. But why thus arraign God ? Would a 
hater of justice have the Supreme Power ? In condemn¬ 
ing Him thou condemnest not only the greatest but the 
best of all beings.—Is it fit that this should be done ? It 
were even a bold thing to allege this against earthly po¬ 
tentates; and how bad as well as bold to allege it against 
Him who is above all principality, and who demonstrates 
His impartiality by His equal dealings with all of every 
rank; for all arc the work of His hands. The sentence of 
death passes on all alike, and often with a midnight sud¬ 
denness and unpreparedness which casts terror among the 
families of the mightiest as well as the poorest in the 
land—and this often without instrumentality—by the 
silent power of God. 

21-37.—His omniscience is here adverted to as well as 
His equity. Nothing can screen the wicked from His 
observation. And with all His power and perfection of 
knowledge, He will not lay on man more than is right—■ 
so that when He destroys some, and sets up others, we 
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may be sure that all is done with unerring judgment— 
and this often in the open sight of others. He hears the 
cry of the opprest, and He avenges the oppression, whe¬ 
ther on nations or persons—and this lest hypocrisy and 
wickedness should lord it over the earth. And then, if 
God be against them, who can be effectually for them ?— 
in like manner as, if God be for, who can be against them? 
At times, too, it may not be palpable what the sins are 
for which God sends His chastisements. Nevertheless, we 
sliould be sure that He, tlie Judge of all the earth, is ever 
doing wdiat is right; and therefore it is not meet that wo 
should accuse God, but bear what He pleases to lay on 
—pray for light—and purpose repentance. Is it to be thy 
mind or God’s mind that is to regulate thy lot ? He will 
take His own way. It is not I, it is not man, that lays all 
this upon thee;—^learn to submit in silence; and if thou 
wilt speak, speak what thou knowest. I appeal to men of 
understanding, whether Job hath spoken according to 
knowledge and wisdom ? Lot him be fully tried, and lob 
him not speak so as to furnish arguments for the wicked: 
he adds contumacy to sin by thus multiplying his words 
against God. The practical advice given to Job in verses 
31 and 32, seems admirably suited to his case, and im¬ 
plies a right discernment of it. 

Job XXXV. —Elihu now speaks more personally and 
directly to Job. Ho bids him think that God owes not 
to him because of his righteousness, in the way that one 
man owes another because of a benefit received—neither 
does He resent our sin in the way that man retaliates 
the injury done to him by his fellow. God s administra¬ 
tion is conducted on higher principles. Job had accused 
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God for not righting the oppressed; but this is because 
they do not own God:—they cry not to Him, but to—^and 
perhaps against—their oppressors, who, in their pride and 
wickedness, will give them no redress. But would they 
look higher than to the visible instruments of their dis¬ 
tress ; would they go direct to God, who will not hear 
their vain resentments against others—He will hear their 
supplications to himself. Thou hast said that you do not 
perceive the meaning or the equity of His dealings; He 
is a God of equity notwithstanding, and it is your duty 
to trust Him. It is because you do not tinst that He is 
angry, and has visited you accordingly; yet ho correcteth 
in measure. He knoweth not anger after the chastise¬ 
ment has fulfilled its end. But Job hath perverted the 
dispensation, in that instead of acquiescing, he hath 
spoken unadvisedly and resentfully against it. 

Job xxxvl 1-10. —Elihu persists in the afiirmation of 
God's righteousness. He speaks of himself as perfect in 
knowledge—confident, at least, of the soundness of his 
views on the question between God and him with whom 
he is now holding converse. lie professes, too, to fetch 
this knowledge as from the high and first principles of an 
exalted subject. He further speaks of God as mighty, yet 
despising not: though high He has respect unto the lowly. 
More particularly does He concern himself with the affairs 
of this lower world, and proceed according to the rules of 
a pure distributive justice with all who live in it. He 
punishes the wicked, and withholdeth not their rights 
from the poor. He bears a special respect unto the right¬ 
eous, and exalts them to preferment and honour. But 
what is peculiarly applicable to Job's case—even them He 
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exercises and disciplines with afflictions for their good. 
It is for their instruction, and humiliation, and repen¬ 
tance, and that the trial or chastisement which He has 
laid on might yield unto them the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness. 

11-21.—The final result of this their visitation will be 
according to their deportment under it—a temporary dis¬ 
tress, and return to prosperity, if they return to their obe¬ 
dience; and utter destruction if they do not. This last 
will be the fate of the hypocrites, who will die without the 
knowledge which is life everlasting-—die, because not 
knowing the lesson of God s dealings, they will heap up 
“ wrath against the day of wrath.” (Rom. ii. 4, 5.) They 
cry not with a true godly sorrow when He lays adver¬ 
sity upon them. They harden their hearts, and persist 
in their uncleanness.—My God, let me take the correc¬ 
tions which Thou hast often laid upon my waywardness, 
and improve them.—But He delivereth the poor, and 
openeth their ears, both to comfort and admonition, so 
that they make a wise application of His providential 
lesson to them; and so would He have done to Job— 
hadst thou comported thyself aright under this dispensa¬ 
tion. But thou hast flung at it like a bullock not accus¬ 
tomed to the yoke; and therefore the hand of God’s jus¬ 
tice is still upon thee. Have a care lest He who is angry 
because of thy waywardness, do not destroy thee outright. 
When His final determination is taken, nothing will, no¬ 
thing can avert it. Thou hast perversely sought for 
death—^but there, too, in the place where they lie, God 
will find them out, and follow them to their everlasting 
doom. Take heed therefore:—thou hast committed the 
iniquity of a presumptuous and false charge against God— 
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and hast chosen to do this rather than acquiesce in your 
aiBiction. Amend in time. 

22-33.—He then rises to the direct contemplation of 
God, and alleges His power, His wisdom, and knowledge; 
His unimpeachable righteousness, the greatness of His 
works visible to all. His unsearchableness, and last. His 
eternity—as so many arguments for the modesty and 
submission of us His creatures. He then enters more into 
detail on Ilis marvellous handiwork, as seen in the mys¬ 
terious processes of Nature. His instances here are taken 
from the atmosphere, from the secrets of meteorology, in 
which, notwithstanding the discoveries of modern science, 
there are depths and recesses to us still unfathomable. 
The things particularly mentioned in this passage are the 
formation of ram from vapour, the functions of clouds, 
their distribution and support in the higher regions of 
the air; the thunder—if I understand aright the “noise of 
His tabernaclethe lightning—or rather, perhaps, the 
light which He diffuses among the clouds, and spreads 
over the face of the sea. It is by these that, in the shape 
of storms, He at one time sends forth judgments over the 
world; and by these also that at another time He ferti¬ 
lizes the earth, and causeth it to bring forth food abun¬ 
dantly. There are noises in the air, and apjicarances 
among the cattle, which often indicate changes of weather. 

Job XXXVII. 1-13.—He proceeds to expatiate on God’s 
wonderful works—a contemplation, this, whence we may 
derive many arguments for silence and submission to Him 
under all His dispensations. It is for man to stand in 
awe, and speak not again. His first reference is to 
the thunder preceded by the lightning, after which the 
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voice of God is heard; and He will not stay the conse¬ 
quences of such a visitation, which may be regarded as 
the biddings of this voice. It will have full scope, and 
fulfil all for which it has been sent—the rain in sweeping 
torrents, the usual products of thunder. His doings are 
alike great and incomprehensible—and so unite the two 
chief properties of the marvellous; and this should re¬ 
strain our hasty condemnation of His ways. The secrets 
of meteorology are His—the snow and the dew, and the 
various deposits of the atmosphere.... The seventh verse is 
variously interpreted. Perhaps it means that by the same 
tempests from the sky which shut up the wild beasts in 
their dens, does He suspend the works of man—these 
superseded and set aside by the operations of tlfe Almighty 
above, that man might recognise His pbwer and supre¬ 
macy. Storms might come occasionally from the south, 
and cold generally from the north. Then there'^ is the 
frost, which straightens or binds up the waters—a rarer, 
and therefore a more marvellous phenomenon in these 
parts. The thick or dark cloud is exhausted by raining 
—whereas the thin and light clouds, which yield no rain, 
are dispersed. He guideth these messengers of the sky 
at His pleasure—whether for judgment or for a blessing 
upon the land. 

14-24.—On these premises He appeals to Job, bidding 
him bo still, and consider such wondrous works of God. 
He wants to convince him how far God is above his 
knowledge or understanding; and for this he enumerates 
various of Nature’s mysteries—and chiefly the doings of 
God in the atmosphere above us. We know neither the 
when nor the how. We cannot foretell the manifold evolu¬ 
tions of nature, which were all long ere now foreordained 
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by God—neither do we understand the cause, whether of 
the lightning or the rainbow—nor the manner in which 
the clouds are sustained and poised in the air—nor the 
causes of the ever-varying temperature, nor the optical 
phenomenon of the blue vault over our heads. We are in 
darkness, but He is perfect in knowledge. Should man 
attempt to speak of God, He will either chastise his pre¬ 
sumption, or the man will lose himself among depths 
which he cannot fathom.—Elihu concludes with a few 
striking instances of what may be termed the “deep things 
of God.” First in the physical world—^as the dispersion 
of the clouds by the wind, and often out of the north, 
disclosing the bright light of the sun, which had been 
hidden in dr among or behind them. These evince the 
power and majesty of God; but He excels in moral attri¬ 
butes ; and we may be assured that these are perfect, 
though we cannot find out the reason of His darker dis¬ 
pensations ; yet He afflicts not willingly, and will cause 
joy to come in the morning after a season of tears—just 
as He causes fair weather to come after the tempest. 
Men should therefore stand aloof from the presumption 
of making charges upon God. He will not falter from 
the counsels of His own wisdom in compliance with that 
wisdom of man which to Him is foolishness. 

Job XXXVIII. 1-7.—^At length God appears, and asserts 
His own cause. The charge implied in verse 2 some 
would apply to Elihu; but Job takes these words as di¬ 
rected against himself (ch. xlii. 3.) The argument of 
Elihu is prosecuted, and carried farther in the sentences 
which follow, and which sentences are pointedly and per¬ 
sonally directed to Job himself God speaks to him the 
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language of a challenge to controversy—and demands an 
answer from him to the questions now on the eve of being 
proposed; and they are precisely such questions as estab¬ 
lish the philosophy and principle of true Christian wis¬ 
dom.—0 that I felt as I ought the sovereignty and the 
omniscience which are here asserted of God, as compared 
with my own utter ignorance and imbecility. What know 
we of that in God which originated the forth-puttings of 
His creative power? or what understanding have we of 
the nature and the principles of this stupendous work-* 
manshij)—when the angels of God, and the worlds them¬ 
selves may be said to have shouted aloud for joy ? What 
force and beautv in these sentences! 

8-15.—What is here said of the sea may refer either to 
the first or the third day's work of Creation. It is re¬ 
presented as issuing forth from the earth, so as that it 
might have immerged all, even to the highest mountains, 
had not God commanded a place for it—hollowed out a 
receptacle, and fixed it there within impassable limits. 
(Gen. i. 9. and Ps. civ. 6-9.) Clouds are not only above 
it, but surround as with a band its farthest visible con¬ 
fines, and lost in distance, it may be said, that darkness 
compasseth it about.—Then mention is made of the suc¬ 
cession of day and night. When the morning lays hold of 
the earth, the wicked flee to their lurking-places, (ch. 
xxiv. 1.5-17.) As the clay presents visible characters when 
the seal presses on it—so when light covers the earth its 
features and lineaments stand forth to view. They, the 
ends of the earth, the earth to its uttermost limits stands 
forth in the variety of its rich garniture and clothing, to 
the admiration of beholders. This light, however, brings 
no joy to the wicked, whom it detects, and by bringing them 
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to exposure and punishment, darkens and puts out all their 
prosperity. The passage is not without its uncertainties. 

16-30.—Further mysteries are proposed, to humble Job 
and convince him of his ignorance—the depths of the sea 
—the depths of the earth, beneath whose surface the 
Hades or abodes of the dead are conceived to be situated 
—the breadth of tlie earth, a subject full of darkness in 
these times, when both its form and extent were altogether 
unknown—for “ declare if thou knowest it at all f —the 
•profound enigma of light in its nature and origin. The 
eternity of God is made an argument for our silence and 
submission. Were we bom when all these things were 
evolved from the womb of eternity, or can we measure our 
experience and length of observation with Him who is the 
Ancient of Days ? And then come the profound secrets of 
meteorology—^to us unfathomable. The snow and the hail 
arc God’s servants, or magazines and stores of armour, 
wherewith He scatters discomfiture and death among His 

enemies_Verse 24, is difficult. Light cometh from the 

east, and is thence scattered as by an east-wind over the 
earth. These questions convict Job of ignorance. There arc 
others which might well convict him of impotenoy.—Wlio 
hath made a channel for the descent of these waters which 
flow upon the earth? or a way for the lightning? Wlio sends 
forth rain upon the desert, and fertilizes it without the help 
of man ? Wlio originates these treasures of the sky ?—and 
who manufactures them into the various forms of dew, and 
ice, and hail—so that the water becomes hard as a stone ? 

31-41.—There is a surpassing beauty and power in the 
description as it flows onward, and tells of the sweet in¬ 
fluences of the Pleiades, and the bands of Orion, and the 
families of various constellations—whence the transition 
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is natural, to the liiglier regions of the atmosphere, whereof 
Job knew hut little, and wherein he could do absolutely 
nothing. But the surpassing achievement of Omnipotence, 
and the farthest out of man's reach, is that which proceeds 
from His mastery over the world of mind—^when He put 
wisdom into the inward part, and endowed His rational 
creatures with understanding. But the description soon 
returns to the material and the visible, and the first ques¬ 
tion is—^who can lay an arrest upon the rain, when what 
before was loose dust is hardened into tenacious and firm 
clods ? And then there is reference to God as the only 
Provider. What can man do in this respect—can he open 
his hand, and supply the need of every thing that lives ? 
Ought man then to compare himself with God, or sit in 
judgment upon His way, or presumptuohsly arraign the 
procedure of His high and heavenly administration ? 

Job XXXIX. 1-8. —The design of this remonstrance with 
Job, is to convict him both of the want of knowledge and 
the want of power, and so to lay him prostrate before the 
omnipotent and all-seeing God. There is here a transition 
made from the inorganic to the organic creation, and more 
especially to tlie wonders of physiology, in the birth and 
growtli of animals. Who can penetrate the arcana of this 
department in Nature ; and what lessons of humility are to 
be drawn from our contemplations thereof? And when we 
shift our regards from the origin and growth of living 
creatures tb the finished specimens themselves—^what no¬ 
ble products do we behold of the Almighty power and 
wisdom ! This is exemplified, first, in the wild ass—whose 
habitat and whose habits are both described—his free and 
fearless range over the wide amplitudes of the desert— 
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his exemption from all control—^his intolerance of all re¬ 
straint—^his proud disregard of men, and defiance of all 
their attempts to lord it over him. The spirit and gait of 
the animal, along with the glories of that boundless arena 
over which he expatiates, form a high tlieme for such a re¬ 
presentation as is here made of it... .We behold here how 
God rejoices over His own works—^as He did from the first 
day of their creation, when He pronounced on them “ that 
they were all very good.” Does not this warrant our de¬ 
light in the study of these works, and our indulgence of 
the admiration that we feel for them ? But let all our 
pursuits, whether in the walks of sentiment or science, be 
sanctified by our association of them with God, the Author 
and Upholder of all things. 

9-18.—The dext specimen of God^s workmanship in 
zoology is the unicorn—equally untameable, and as much 
beyond the management of human strength or skill, as 
his predecessor in this enumeration. The questions re¬ 
garding him, when thus brought forward in detail, serve 
to impress us with a sense of our helplessness, when we 
attempt-to control those forces which God hath instituted, 
and which He alone can control. And there is after this 
a sanction for our admiration—not of the strength only, 
but of the beauty which pervades the whole of animated 
nature. In the tribute here given to the goodliness of 
the peacock's wings, we are strongly reminded of our 
Saviour's testimony to the flowers in the field, surpassing 
in glory all the array of Solomon. And then what a fur¬ 
ther sanction to the natural science, which tells of the 
specialities in the habit and condition of animals; and 
there aro^none more fitted to excite our wonder and inter¬ 
est than those of the ostrich, no less signalized by speed and 
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strength than she is by her want of foresight and under¬ 
standing. There is an obscurity in the clause of “ her 
labour being in vain without fear."’ Her labour in pro¬ 
ducing seems not in keeping with her carelessness and 
fearlessness as to the product—a carelessness due to the 
want of wisdom, but which is made up for by Him who 
ordained and regulates the processes of Nature, by which 
the heat of the weather suffices for the hatching of tlic 
young, after the eggs arc deposited in the sand. 

1.9-SO.—From the scorn which is felt by the ostrich for 
the horse, transition is made to the liorsc itself, in the 
tmly magnificent representation of which, we have one of 
the sublimest passages in the Bible. In the clothing of 
Ids neck with thunder, the very indefitiiteness of the 
image adds to the immense power; nor can we figure a 
more gorgeous and impressive picture than is licre given 
of this noble creature—it must be left to speak for itself; 
and the argument passes on to other exemplifications, as 
the hawk poising herself in the air, and cleaving it with a 
power which man is unable to comprehend, and far less to 
imitate. The descripiion closes with the eagle, king of the 
birds, and with whom there stand associated so many lofty 
and commanding images—as the elevated crag in which it 
builds its nest, the munition of tliose rocks where it dwells 
and rears up its young, the pride of its superiority over 
all otlier tenants of the air, whom it holds in perpetual 
subjection and terror, and seizes upon for its prey. The 
force of her far-seeing eye, and the ravenous appetite both 
of herself and her young ones for blood, are here power¬ 
fully depicted—all serving to enhance our view of the 
littleness of man in comparison with the God v/ho made 
all and sustains all. 
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Job XL. 1-5. —On the premises already laid down, the 
question is put to Job—who had been contending with his 
Maker, and even daring to reprove the Most High—whe¬ 
ther man—mortal and created man—is competent to the 
task of instructing the great Author and Artificer of all 
things ? And it is such a question as drew forth an an¬ 
swer from Job, who here interposes with the confession of 
his own vileness, and the promise that he will now take his 
becoming part of uncomplaining silence under the visita¬ 
tion of his Sovereign in the heavens. He will lienccforth 
lay his hand upon his mouth-^he will suffer in lowly sub¬ 
mission to the discipline and the chastisement of an all- 
righteous God. He had spoken more than once, and most 
unadvisedly; but now under the power of a demonstra¬ 
tion which he felt to be irresistible, he would drink of the 
cup that was put into his hands, and endure all which the 
great Disposer of man might please to lay upon him. It 
is thus that man should ever deport himself under all the 
events and dispensations of God’s wise and holy provi¬ 
dence.—Give me, 0 Lord, thus to observe and to do. Ijct 
me be still, and know that Thou art God. 

6-24—The argument is again resumed ; and God 
again challenges Job to the combat; or rather speaks to 
him in the language of encouragement—raising him as it 
were from his state of prostration, and bidding him stand 
up with the erect spirit and countenance of a man. Yet 
to complete the advocacy on the side of God, docs He 
again call upon Job to a view of the comparison between 
man and his Maker. He bids him, as if in irony, to put 
on the robes of a sovereign, and execute judgment on 
the wicked and proud oppressor, and so as to save the 
afflicted’and injured from his hands. If he have power for 
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such an achievement as this—then will the Judge of all 
the earth admit of Job that his own right hand can save 
him. But the demonstration proceeds of God’s wonder¬ 
ful strength and skill, as manifested in the structure and 
force of animals. There is not the sublimity in the ac¬ 
count of behemoth that there is in the description of the 
horse—yet marvellously graphical. This beliemoth is ob¬ 
viously a land animal—though it be not certain whether 
it is the bull, or elejihant, or hippopotamus, lie is called 
“ chief of the ways of God,"’ who as lie made him can also 
destroy him. The description of his habitat is very 
picturesque.—To me the most impressive traits of the 
picture are, that he can move his tail like a cedar,'^ and 
that “ his nose pierceth through snares.’* The enormous 
draught of w^atcr which he can take is strongly indicative, 
too, both of his strcngtli and magnitude. 

Job XLI. 1-10.—There is the same power, the same force 
of painting and description in the representation here given 
of leviathan, the greatest of the sea animals—such a power 
in fact as to constitute in my mind an evidence for the in¬ 
spiration of the passages. The utter helplessness of man 
for the management of such a creature, or for a conquest 
over him, is so put as to enhance our conceptions of that 
God who can turn the huge and unwieldy monster whither¬ 
soever He will_There is admirable irony in the ques¬ 

tions wherewith Job is here plied throughout the first 
seven verses—what I should call a richness of poetic fancy 
that greatly interests one in the reading of this passage. 
The third and fifth verses may be selected as specimens 
of this:—Job is there challenged to lay his hand upon him, 
but told that he must refraiq from the encounter and do no 
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more. If not able to stand against the creature whom 
God hatli made, how shall we be able to stand against 
God himself? If tlie hope of seizing him is vain, and 
man should desist from the controversy, why should Job 
persevere in Ids unavailing contest with God ? 

11-2J.—After having said—Wlio is able to stand before 
me ?—He now says—Who hath a claim upon me ?—wlm 
hath first given unto me that I should give unto him again ? 
(Rom. xi. J5.) And having affirmed all things to be His, 
He returns to the Ic^ lathan ; and we arc here presented 
witli a truly magnificent description of him. It is most 
intercs ’ag to mark this delighted contemplation by God 
of His own works—thus stamping a waiTant of sacred ness 
on our tasteful ;idmiration of them—as of the ])arts, and 
the power, and the comely proportion of this noble crea~ 
ture. Who can approach oi' come so near as to put the 
bri* 0 into him ? The ‘‘ face of his garment” may just bo 
the outer sn^face of the skin, which is his clothing. The 
“doors of h's face” is a highly jmetical expression; and 
still more beautifully so is the comparison of his eyes to 
the eyelids of the morning. And what an impression of 
strength is given by the impenetrable closeness of his 
scales and flakes of flesh—as well as of his marvellous 
power—^in the light given forth by bis neesings, and the 
electric fire that he casts about him by his breathing and 
agitations in the water. The “ sorrow being turned into 
joy” is not very dear; it may be that the sorrow of others 
whom ho makes his prey is his joy. The strength of his 
inward part is most forcibly depicted. 

25-S4.—This excellency both of might and graceful¬ 
ness is Jill the more enhanced by the helplessness of them 
who are opposed to him. The last clause of verse 25 is 
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obscure and variously interpreted. It may be that when 
he throws the sea into breakers by his motion they repent 
of their sins as if on the eve of perishing.—Then follows 
a fine description of his superiority to fear and danger. 
Wliat a vis poetica in the trait of his laughing at the 
shaking of a spear ! So impenetrable is the lining of his 
body that he can lie with case on the sharp stones that 
are under him, or as if in ostentation of his hardiness, is 
represented as spreading them beneath him U 2 )on the 
mire. And the etfect of his movement in the waters is 
given with great strength of imagery and cxi^ression— 
raising such a commotion there as to make the sea like a 
boiling pot. The electric luminousness that is excited by 
these agitations is here again adverted to; and there is 
immense 2 )ower in the feature that “ one would think the 
deep to bo hoary." It is made white and foamy, like 
curled and white hair, by the number of bells which 
ascend from his i)ath, and by which, though liimself un¬ 
seen, one might trace his progress through the deep. 
Altogether he is unrivalled, and stands in fear of nothing 
—^the proudest of the jn-oud, or one so superior in strength 
and greatness to the proud ones of the earth that they 
might well be humbled in the contemplation of him. 
There arc various conjectures respecting leviathan, whether 
he be whale or crocodile. It is truly a gorgeous re 2 )re 8 en- 
tation that is here given of him \ nor is the last trait the 
least impressive, where he is represented as looking down 
upon all things, and as king over all the children of 2 )ride. 

Job XLII. —After this appeal to the works of Grod is 
completed, Job breaks silence—deferring to tim power of 
God, and also to His omniscience, in that Ho had spoken 
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powerfully to tlie conviction and conscience of the afflicted 
patriarch. He confesses his error, and now supplicates 
instead of complaining—his demand now being turned 
from the tone of a challenge to that of humble entreaty. 
But it was more the sight of God than the power of His 
argument that seems to have overpowered him. Now 
that mine eye seeth Thee, I abhor myself.—Give us, 0 
Lord, to behold in Thy sacredness what vile and sinful 
creatures we are. 

The friends of Job now came under the rebuke of God's 
displeasure. Job had been guilty of impatient utterances, 
but he had the root of the matter in him, and a warrant¬ 
able consciousness thereof. But they had misinterpreted 
both his afflictions and the ways of Him that is above. 
They were commanded therefore to do penance and hum ¬ 
ble themselves before Him. 

And the Lord made up to him for all his losses. It is 
not said how; and let not us say more than that ho was 
restored to a second fortune and a second family. Ho 
died at a great and patriarchal age; and ranks, in my 
estimation, as one of the undoubted magnates of Scrip¬ 
ture histoiy. 


END OF VOLUME SECOND. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES OF VOLUME FIRST. 

This handsome volume form.s the first of a 
THE EXAMINER. series wliich will com[)rihe the whole of Dr. 

Chalmers’ I’osthuinous Works, issued under 
the cave and .superintendence of his son-in-law, the Rev. William Hanna. 
It luid been announced that these waitings were left by their author in a 
state of much greater completeness for the press thihi is usual with pos¬ 
thumous publicjations, and that they differed also, for the most part, both 
in substance and style, from any of his previous productions. The greater 
j)art of them were understood to be of a jiractical and devotional character, 
couched in very familiar fonns of cx]»rossioii, and divested of all formality 
of arrangement. We find this to be eminently the case with the work 

selected to open the series.The presence of Dr. Chalmers is predomi* 

naiit throughout. The singular titaVdy which was the characteristic of his 
genius, and which kept him as active and unwearied to the last day of his 
ministry as at the first, is transfused into every Scriptural comment. With 
what boyish interest he discusses the incidents of the Deluge ; how he lingei’s 
with Hagar in the wildornofes, peopling it with the Arabs that have ever 
since, as then, marauded or wandered tlicre ; how delightedly he dwells cm 
the kindness and simplicity of the patriarchal rnannex's in patriarchal times ; 
and with what beauty draws forth the touching, affectionate, or noble traits 
of Abraham’s life and character ; what exquisite susceptibility lie shon s to 
those least little touches of natural feeling which identify the Rachels, and 
Jaeob.s,and Labans, and Rebekahs, with our nu)dern life and customs ; with 
what a personal love ho foll()w.s the fortunes of good, mild, venerable Isaac, 
through all the trials and vicissittides of his children ; with what nalinnal 
naivete he sets forth Sterne, and Shake.speare, and Mackenzie^ as unequal to 
cope in. pathos with Judah’s address to Joseph; with what relish he enjoys 
the details of the erection of the tabernacle, dwelling on the very ornaments 
of the candlestick, and drawing genial wisdom from their forms of grace ; 
how sublimely earnest is his following in tlie path of Moses ; and with what 
affectionate awe and love he waits upon the steps of “good old Joshua,’* 
the reader can only learn from the volume itself. There is never a misgiv¬ 
ing of the life, the truth, the absolute reality, of a single passage. Tin* 
venerable chronicle has been his lifelong study, and at a thought hi.s vivid 
imagination lights up its inmost stores. He will hare no discussion of the 
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miracles of Joshua. He sees the sun and moon that they dM stand still; 
j the one resting over Gibeon, and the other in the valley or Ajalon. He 

j beholds^ by no “ optical delusion,” the Land as it was shown to Moses ; 

I and, as they were deposited in the Ark of the Testimony, he looks on at 

the two Tables written by God’s own hand. “ What a relic ! ” he exclaims 
—what a memorial of the living God for any people to have possessed ! ” 
! We can conceive no book, for these reasons, so likely to be of beneficial ten¬ 
dency in private as well as family devotion. 

1 

I As his last great work, Dr. Chalmers had 

THE ATHEN/EUM. taken to reading over the history of the 

world, as the story of human nature is told 
in the “ Old Book.” In it are successively brought under review all the 
‘ great questions of life :—the science of Job, the economics of Moses, the 
wisdom of Solomon, the poetry of David, the morality of Chi ist, the problem 
of creation, the game of human life, the promise of eternity. On all these 
' his mind, with its extraordinary measure of knowledge and of power, is 

I seen in these pages at work, as it were, before our eyes. Daily for six years 

has the phenomenon of a great mind working out all the highest questions 
; of humanity been continuously recorded and preserved for us here to study. 

It is not the least valuable circumstance attending the published sheets 
of this psychological register, that it was not designed for publication. It 
reports the occupation of an intelligence always active, and bent mainly in 
t these last hours—these Ilorce B'ddiae —on self-culture. Imagine a well- 
balanced mind, conscfiousof the effect which prejudices of education and of 
association produce upon ideas, deeply conscious of its fallibility, and earnestly 
; determined to devote the leisure of the last hours of existence to disembar- 
; rassing itself of eiTor, and retaining only that Avhich is true, and beautiful, 
* and good ! Sitting down with child-like simplicity to this task for six long 

' years, Dr. Chalmers has here left us, as we have said, an uninterrupted 

series of such earnest thoughts as recorded his progress in knowledge and 
in truth. It is in this light, as psychological phenomena of high interest, 

I that we look at them. 

’ This volume is the first of a series designed 

THE SPECTATOR. to embrace the whole of the Posthuinous 
1 Works of the late Dr. Chalmers, arranged in 

five formal or four substantive classes. The first class will be Scrijtture 
I Readings, a species of personal commentary or remark on the author’s pri- 

I vate reading, of which the first volume is before us.I’he variety is re- 

i markable : philosophical, political, social, and moral speculations, in addi- 

' tion to direct religion, well out according to the character of the text, from 

! the reiteration of the writer’s thirty-year old geological views upon the 

i meaning of “ In the beginning,” down to the fatiguing minuteness of the 

I cereuiuuial law. Over this he tlirows relief if not light ; now tracing a 

support to forms and externals from the directions touching the priest’s 
dress, now upholding the antiquity and obligation of tithe.s ; anon, finding 

something to justify Voluntaryism, then to support Endowments.The 

brevity of the Readings adds much to their variety and interest; somewhat 
resembling in this respect “ Ana” or “ Table Talk but it militates against 
the display of the author’s peculiar eloquence. It cannot, however, conceal 
his genial nature, or his love of truth, that shows itself in an unconscious 
I exhibition of himself, as well as in a candid admission of difficulties that 

more leacned theologians have attempted to explain. 
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' The genius and learning of Dr. Chalmers, 

I THE LITERARY GAZETTE. Imving notliing to do with polemical points or 

I theological differences, formed a rare union 

I of brilliancy and depth. lie was a great man, a good man, and a true and 

I zealous Christian. In heart and in brain, in mind and in soul, we may 

say Dr. Chalmers was one in a million of created beings ; and his thoughts 
, upon any subject must claim very sei'ious consideration—upon religious 
topics, all that car]iestnes.s of concentrated thouglit which belongs to ques- 
^ tions of so moraentons a nature. In this book, a journal, commencing in 
1841, lays before us his most secret and sacred sabbatical commuuings, and 
■» his coinuM'ntaries on the Bible as daily read by him—verse by verse, and 
chapter by chapter, and embracing every view he took of them—social, illus¬ 
trative, historical, moral, divine. Can any reader doubt that a vast body 
of information and instruction must thus have been elicited from such a 
' teacher ; and that he lias poured forth a rich stream of intelligence to in¬ 
terest mankind. 


We have here the first volume of the Bible 
THE ATUS. studies of a great and good man. It is a 

book which few will open without deep in¬ 
terest and deeper reverence. Being dead he yet spcuketli. The teacher 
has not gone from amongst us; his solemn tones still vibrate on the ear 
and sink into the hearts of his disciples. 

“ The two scries of Biblical compositions,’’ writes Dr. Hanna, the editor 
of th(* present work, in a gracefully written preface, were eonimenced by 
Dr. Chalmers in October 1841, and continued with unbroken regularity till 
the day of his decease. Go where he might, however he might be engaged, 
each week-day had its few verses read, thought over, written upon—forming 
what he denominated Jforw Hlblircr Quotidiancp. Each Sabbath-day had its • 
two chapters, one in the Old and the other in the New Testament, with the 
two trains of meditative devotion recorded, to which the reading of them 
respectively gave birth—forming what he dcnoipinated IJoru.' Blblicoe iSab- 

baticu’ .Tlie ((tiojtif/iaio® volumes lay where access was not forbidden— 

they were aliowii occasionally to a familiar friend ; bnt to no eye—not even 
to that of his nearest relative —woto Babbaticte ever exposed.” It is the 

first volume of the Qiiotidiance tliK^ we have now before us.Dr. Chalmers 

does not appear in these pages merely as a great moralist or a great divine. 

He is at once the divine, the moralist, the man of science, the artist, and— 
in the hotter sense of the phrase—.the man of the world. They who erro¬ 
neously connect an idea of sectarianism with the name of Tln»n)as Chalmers, 
will do well to study these commentaries. There is no tinge of sectarianism 
upon them. They are imbued, indeed, throughout with a catholic .spirit, 
and glow with that universal kindliness wliicli was so distinguishing a cha¬ 
racteristic of the man.After commenting on the opening verses of the 

eighteenth chapter of Genesis, in which Abraham is described as gfiing out 
to meet the angelic strangers on the plains of Mamre, there gushes out from 
the fountiiin of his heart a tide of devotional humility, in the genial words, 

“ Let mo not hide myself as heretofore from my own flesh. Let me re¬ 
member (hat hospitality even to the unknown, exemplified in the Old, is 
expressly enjoined in the New Testament, and under the warrant too of 
She example recorded in the earlier Scriptures—‘ For thereby some have 
entertained angels unaw'are.’ 1 have much to learn and much to unlearn 
ere I attain the perfection of the sScoiid law.”—A passage to be pondered 
upon by those whose notions of practical piety embrace a rigid exclusive* 


I 
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ness—a hard, unamiable denial of social claims and obligations_a self- 

involved asceticism^ which is often little more than another form of self- 
indulgence. 


These w'orks are sure of a sale in Scotland; 
THE DAILY NEWS. and for Englishmen they will be found to 

possess great interest.The Daily Read¬ 

ings, regarded as a devotional manual, are large and catholic in their 

characteristics..In sentiment Dr. Clialmers seems to have approached 

more to the Leightons and Taylors of the Episcopal than to the stern 
Knoxes of the Presbyterian Church. 

“We want,” writes Lord Bacon, “ short, 
JERROLD'S NEWSPAPER. sound, and judicious notes upon Scripture, 

without running into common-places, pursu¬ 
ing controversies, or reducing those notes to artificial method, but leaving 
them quite loose and native. For certainly, as those wines which flow from 
the first treading of the grape are sweeter and better than those forced 
out by the press, which gives them the roughness of the husk and the 
stone, BO are those doctrines best and swyictost which flow from a gentle 
crush of the Scriptures, and are not wrung into controversies and common¬ 
places.” 

This volume answers precisely to Lord Bacon’s requirements, and gives 
us “ tlie first flowings of Sci'ipture;” and if the very nature of its composi¬ 
tion, and still more th;j posthumous manner of its publication, detract from 
the completeness of a commentary, yet wo have something more valuable 
in its room. Colhinentators write what they wish us to think. Here we 
have unreservedly what Dr. Chalmers thought. And he w'as no ordinary 
thinker. The originality of remark sustained thronghout this volume would 
show it, had we nothing else. And w'e have his thoughts clothe<l in a natu¬ 
ral colloquial language, which will be new to our readers in a work of this 
nature, and constitutes, to our mind at least, no inconsiderable portion of its 
attraction. 

The human side of Scripture has been too generally overlooked, and its 
inspired character misapplied and distorted. And harm has been done by 
this. Men have experienced a natural jpevulsion of feeling ; and seeing 
that the Scriptures have undoubtedly a mimati side—are human wiutings, 
they have been led to question their Divine pretensions ns inconsistent. 
Now, had we a friend who was inclined to reject or doubt the authority of 
the Old 'J'estament on this score, tliero is no book to which we would send 
him sooner than to this volume of Dr. Chalmers, where he will find the 
most free and fearless way of treating Scripture, conihined with the deepest 
faith in its authority. We never find him blinking a difficulty. If he sees 
one, he acknowledges and leaves it. In the Mosaic account of creation, 
which some have thought to present a point of adverse contact between 
revelation and science, he sees no difiiculty at all. Between the creation of 
matter, and the works of the six days, we can allow, he says, for geology 
the amplest times for its various revolutions, without infringing even on the 
literalities of^the Mosaic record. 


'J'he first volume of the Posthumous Works 
of the late Dr. Chalmers, so anxiously anti¬ 
cipated, liot only by the religious world, but 
by the adjpircrs of all that is mighty in intellect and exalted in morals, has 
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just made its appearance. It is of a purely practical nature.The Sab- 

batli Meditations” are deeply impregnated with the spirit of an enlightened 
and intense piety. They reveal to us the arcana of the author’s mind in its 
more spiritual, and consequently more secret operations. “ The Scripture 
Readings” arc somewhat different in their design and execution. They are 
partly experimental, and partly expository. They blend information with 
devotion. The unpublished discourses on various subjects, which are to 
constitute a portion of the volumes, will be looked forward to with a special 
interest. Rut the part of the series from which we expect the greatest 
gratification, and which is sure to be most popular* with the mass of readers, 

• will be the life and correspondence of the author. We shall much be mis¬ 
taken if, from what we know of many of those in every walk of literature, 
as well as in cVery department of theology, with whom he carried on an 
extensive correspondence, this part of the series does not prove, as we ob¬ 
served on a former occasion, the most charming and instructive volumes 
which have apjieared in modern times. In the ineantime, we arc happy to 
see a beginning made with the publication of tlie Posthumous Works of the 
most distinguished divine of the age. 

•Wc greet with a cordial welcome what may 
THE MORNING ADVERTISER. be regarded as the utterances from the tomb 

of one of the greatest theologians, and most 
intollectual men of his day. It is some (.‘onsolation to Iniow, that though 
Dr. Chalmers is no longer among us, the car of tlio mind, if we may so 
e.xju'CHS ourselves, is still privileged to listen to the words of heavenly wis¬ 
dom from his lips. By his jn’evious publications, tbi^gh dead, he yet 
speuketh ; but In the appearance «>f his P^^sthnmous Worfes, we listen to ac¬ 
cents wJiich never before regaled our oars.Everything is vivid and 

(listiuet; nothing vague or indefinite. It is delightful and instructive to see ’’ 
how a mind like that of the deceased could extract the Very essence of evan¬ 
gelical pi('ty from passages in the Old Testament, which the ordinary reader 

Avould pass ovi r as dry and devoid of interest.It would be an indication 

of bad taste to recommend anything on a theological subject, which ema¬ 
nated fr*)m the lips or pen of such a ma.u as Dr. t.'halmer.s. We have done 
our duty when we have announced the appearance of the first of the post- 
liuraous series of volumes. They will conduce, to an extent of which it is 
impossible to form a conception, to the furtherance of personal piety, and 
to the promotion of evangelical religion among all classes of Christians. 

Multitudes have rejoiced in the aunonnee- 

THE NONCONFORMIST. ment that Dr. Chalmers left behind him 

papers sufficient to fill many volumes. Post¬ 
humous publications in general are not attractive. 'I’hoy b(;ar so marked 
an impression of utilitarianism, and are so manifestly eked out by matter 
not intended, and often not fit, for the public eye, that there are few things 
that excite leas interest than their promise or appearance. The case before 
us is an exception. Dr. Chalmers was so great and good a man, and an 
author of such sterling worth, that any additional works from his pen, 
especially if designed for publication, are sure to meet W'itli an eager welcome 
on the part of thousands, of every sect and class. 'I'wo circumstances arc 
worthy of note here—the w'orks “have been left in a state of much gi’eater 
preparedness for the press than ii^ usual with posthumous publications,” and 
they differ, for the most pitltt, both in substance and in style, from any of 
his previous productions.” 
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The first volume of the Posthumous Works 
THE MORNIttS GHRONIGLE. of Dr. Chalmers will be welcomed by all 

, who duly appreciate the labours of one of 

the most eminent of Cliiistian philosophers, and elofiuent of Christian pas¬ 
tors. The series is to comprise sevei’al works^ all of which, it may confi¬ 
dently be expected, will prove of sterling value and unsurpassed interest. 

.The " Daily Scripture Readings” consist of a biblical commentary, and 

we may say that the pen of the great preacher w'as nev('r more happy than 
in its composition. 'I'lie thoughts are bathed in the holiest spirit of devo¬ 
tional musing, informed with wisdom and fraught with sacred lore, whilst 
the language breathes the soul of poetry and elocpicnee. 

Dr. Chalmers threw so nincli vigour and 
THE PATRIOT. heart into all that he wrote, and took so 

lively an interest in the meditative perusal of 
the sacred page, that these papers have tliecbarin of originality, while bear¬ 
ing the impress of ingenuous piety, and exliibiting “ the mature fruits of a 
whole lifetimo’s study of the Divine Oraclc.s.” The object for which, and 
the manner in which they were prepared, wliile they will prepare the reader 
not to expect any profound criticism, give them, as Dr. Hanna observes, 
“ a value far beyond what any larger measure of mere liihlieal scholiirship 
employed in their pi^epavation could have beKt*>wcd,” Wo (piestion, indeed, 
wliether they would have gained anything, had they been more carefully <'la- 
borated, so as to assume the character of a critical or doctrinal commentary. 

Our own impression of this work—so far as 
THE WATOPAN. the section now before us enables u.s to 

judg<'—is, that it will tend rather to the 
further establislmient of Dr. Chalinei*.s’ ebaracf<‘r as a man, Ilian as a 
great man. His greatness already rests upon finn foundations ; his goodness — 
by whicli term wo mean no latitudinarian or socialist theory of linman jx'v- 
foctibilitv, irrespeclive of Divine grace, but the goodness wliich by tbo 
mercy of Goo tie* FtTHKR, tbrongU the death and intercession of the Re¬ 
deemer, Goo the Sox, is wrought in llie heart by the mighty operation of 
Goo tlie Holy Ghost —is also w^dl Jtnown ; but it sliines out here with an 
unaflected but deeply solemn and loipressivo earnestness beyond what we 
have observed in his earlier productions. It seems as if the excellent man, 
as the close of bis lionourcsl and useful life drew nigh, became more and 
more deeply impre.ssod ^\iIll the lealities of eternity, and nioi'e and more 
determined to .snl)rir(liiiut<* everything of intclloetual power and human 
learning to the simplicity of the Gospel of Cln*ist, 

. There is something in this beautiful volume 

THE BRITISH BAHNER. at once le.'tiuneutary and monumental. 

The first part of itcoitsists in what i.s called 
The f^abbath Exerciseit,” on which, we doubt not, tlie Christian Church 
Tvill place great .store. Tliey are excellent delineations of the secret worlt- 
ings of a iniglity .spirit, tuid leave nothing to be n-gretted, but that they are 
not more extended.The hulk of the volume is composed of “ Daily Scrip¬ 

ture Reading's,” extending from Genesis to .foshua iiielusivo. Of these 
readiugs nothing less can be said than lliat they are wortliy of him whose 
name they bear, and tliat, instrumeutally, tlii-y are ixmiarkably calculated 
to promote the edification of tlie Church of God. The work is beautifully 
characteristic, abounding in tiiat peculinfr ra®|ne8s, deep sagacity, and in 
tho.se felicitous turns, and happy touches, which Dr. Chalmers was, 
above most men, remarkable. %„ 
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Were we desirous of giving to one who bad 
NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. never seen or heard Sr. Chalmers, an idea 

of what manner of man he was—what he 
was as a whole—in the full run of his notions, his tastes, and affections, and 
powers—we would put this book into their hands, and ask them to read it 
slowly, bit by bit, as he wrote it. In it he puts down simply and at once 
what passes tlirough his mind as he reads—there is no making of himself 
feel and think—no getting into a frame of mind—he was not given to frames 
of mind—he preferred states to forms—substances to circumstances. There 
is something and everything in it—his relish for abstract thought—his love 
of sounding depths and finding no bottom—his power of starting questions, 
for he did not care to run tlicm home—his simple, penetrating, regulating 
godliness—his delight in nature—his turn for politics—gen( ral, ecotioniical, 
and ecclesiastical—lus picturesque eye—his humane, his iuheroTit courtesy 
—his wann-Leartedness—his impetuosity—his sympathy in all the wants,, 
and delights, and sorrows of his kind—past, present, audio come. His de¬ 
light in the law of God. and his simple, devout, manly treatment of it—his 
acknowledgment of diflicuhies—his turn for iiumhers, and indeed for natu¬ 
ral science and art generally—his shrewdness—his worldly wisdom—his 
genius—all these come out—you gather them like fruit—hero a little and 
there a little. He goes over the lUblu, not as a philoso]>hor, or a theolo¬ 
gian, or a historian, or a geologist, w a jurist, or a naturalist, or a statist, or 
a politician—picking out all that he wants, and a great deal more than he 
has any business with, and leaving even’ything else as barren to his reader 
as it has been to himself, but lie looks abroad upon^iis Father’s word^ as he 
used pleasantly to do on liis world —as a man and as a Christian—he submits 
himself to its inflnences, and lets his mind go out fully^iul naturally in its 
utterances, wliicli gives to this work all the charius of multitude in unity, 
variety in pcTfoct harmony—and that sort of uncxpect(*diiess and ease of* 
movement which u^e see everywhere in nature and in natural men. 

When a header of the front rank of those 
BIBLICAL REVIEW. who are contending for truth and light is 

cut off by a sudden deatli, our first feeling 
is that of surprise, as if we had so identified the individual with the place 
wliicli it w'as given him to ficcupy for a lime, as almost to forget the law 
which is inseparable from human agency, that “ one generation passeth 
aw’ay, and another cometh.” Recovered from the first shock of astonish¬ 
ment, and having indulged the natural impulse of sorrow for such a loss, we 
begin to in<|uire for enduring memorials by which the departed may still 
live amongst us, in the undying energy of his works. Seldom is such a de- 
sii’c met by the prospect of such abundant satisfaction, ns in the case of I)i*. 

Chalmers.That the publication ofthe.se most interesting remains will be 

conducted witli all the care and skill which such a task demands, the name 

of the editor, Or. Hanna, will be to many a sufficient guarantee.A few 

e.iitracts taken almost at miulom from the whole work, would exhibit the 
Christian, tlie philosopher, the theologian, something of the patriot, but, 
above all, the man —with all the frank and genuine manliness of his charac¬ 
ter ill heart, in mind, and language—though accomplished in all science 
yet still simple as a child.It is chiefly in this that consists the inexpres¬ 

sible charm of tho Hone Biblicse Quotidianee. The whole series will form 
eight or nine octavo volumes, appearing quarterly at a very moderate price, 
and in a stylo of excellence |^d Ufeauty as to print and paper, of which few 
publications of the kind fm4ish anything like a comparable example. 
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“ He being (Jpad vet speaketh.” The Post- 
OHURGH OF ENGUND REVIEW. humous Works of ohe whom we have known 

aiul reverenced command attention as the 
last and most solemn of the admonitions that he can give us: it may be 
that we sliall hear his dying words, and that we sliall learn thereby so to 
live that we may die the death of the righteous, and that our latter end may 
be like his : and the volume now before us may literally bo regarded as a 
portion of the last worils of Dr. Clialmers ; fin* it is the first part of a scries 
of Daily Meditations which was begun in October 1H41, and continued witii 
unbroken regularity till the day of his decease. We think, moreover, that 
these, the Daily Meditations of Dr. Clialmers, will be by many esteoinod to 
be the most precious portion of liis works, from their experimental charac¬ 
ter, opening the heart of the writer, and therefore going direct to the heart 
of the reader likewise. They are not elaborate deduetiou.s risiuiring criti¬ 
cal aeumeii, or calling upon us to brace our minds to a long and close logical 
argument; but they consist “ ol his first and readiest thoughts clothed in the 
first and readiest words.” 


The volnnu* before us i.s tlie first of the edi- 

THE ENGLISH REVIEW. tiou of Dr. Chalmoi’s’ Posthumous Works 

in eoume of publication. It comprises au 
introduction, consisting of Meditationa^’ritten on Smulays, by Dr. Chal¬ 
mers, during the latter years of his life, oxhihiting his impressions of his 
own religions state, and giving free expression to his devotional feelings. 
Tliesc will be read witl» interest and rehj>ecl.The Commentary is fami¬ 

liar and easy, but abounding in thouglit and in devotional feeling. 

Wo cannot forbear expressing our extreme 
' FREE CHURCH MAGAZINE. gi’atificatioii with the manner in wliieh the 

Editor,. Dr. i lamia, lias accomplished his 
delicate duty. The Preface, from his pen, is distiiiguislied by a very rare 
eonibination of refined delicacy of taste, easy elegance of style, and sound 
judgment, proving him to be peculiarly well qiialifieil for the right discharge 
of the very important duty vvlncli lie has been called on to undertake. All 
the friends of Dr. Chalmers may feel confident, that the delicate charge of 
editing his Posthumous Works could not have been placed in more cuiiijie- 
tent hands. Higher approbation we could not well expre.ss; and we delight 

thus jmblicly to express it.In these £lxerci.seH and Readings of Dr. 

Chalmers, there is placed before us, not the unconscious autobiography of 
confiileutial friendship, but the vastly* more prolound and sohmm autobio¬ 
graphy of the .soul of that great and holy man, cxjiressed in its revei’cntial 
coinmunings with (Jod, and in the manner in wliich it accords with the 
tones, and answers to the sentiments of the Holy Siiirit speaking in the 
Scriptures. 

We think it a peculiarly happy circumstance 

THE EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE. that the Memoirs of Dr. Clialracrs, and the 

editorial labours connected with the publi¬ 
cation of his “ Po.sthnmou8 Works,” have fallen into tlie hands of one in 
every way so capable of doing justice to the undertaliing. Irrespective of 
the considerations of relationship, and of well known mental superiority, the 
tone and temper of Dr. Hanna’s preface to the Horoe BUdme QuotiAiaim 
have convinced us that the deceased excrqjsed p. wise discretion in selecting 
his son-in-law as his biographer, and the edifci^ of his unpublished manu¬ 
scripts.No great difficulty has arisen ^n the mind of the editor as to the 

% 
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propriety of giving these Soriptnral Readings to the public, because Dr. 
Ctialmers, while livings did uot take any pains to conceal them from the 
gaze of his friends, many of whom were permitted to look at them, and to 
examine their contents. But as it respects the Sabbath Readings, or Horoe 

iSaObaticcB, great perplexity has been felt as to the path of duty.If our 

judgment is of any value to the respected editfir, we would express it as our 
cuuscientiouB impression, that he has not only done right, but displayed high 
moral courage and virtue, in overstepping all pnma facie scruples, and 
looking simjily at the good likely to be eifected in thousands of closets, 
while the secret conunuuings with God of such a man as Dr. Chalmers are 
deeply and prayerfully pondered. There is nothing in them that may not 
meet the public eye ; though it was quite natural tliat Dr. Chalmers should, 
while living, conceal his more immediate converse with God. 

In this Posthumous Work thecharac- 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, ter of its distinguislied author is pre¬ 
sented under a new phase. As hi- 
tlici-to seen by the world, he has been known as the most powerful of modern 
preaeliers, as a zealous pliilaiithropist, and as an eminent ecclesiastical 
leader in the Church to which he belonged. What we remember of the il- 
In.striouH de.ad was his “ marvellous oratory” in the pulpit, and the fruits of 
hi.s luminous imaginative and elaborate pen in works prepared for the press. 

.We have in the work befoi’e us what must bo deeply gratifying to every 

one acquainted with his genius and labours—the autlior in his undn?as— 
silting down with tlie Bible in his hand, to reeeivcvand apply to himself its 

lessons witli the unquestioning docility of a child.The style coi’responds 

with the subject of the volume. There i.s nothing laboured—all is direct 
and simple—an artless, undisguised revelation of the workings of his intel¬ 
lect and heart. m 

These “ Scripture Readings ” will be valued 
THE BAPTIST MAGAZINE. highly by all intelligent and devout readers. 

They are, in fact, a bi-ief commentary, but a 
eommeiitary written for the author’s own use—the plain, tei’se, unsophisti¬ 
cated record of his thoughts, resolutions of difficulties satisfactory to his 
own mind, and reflections which he (lesired should be impressed upon liis 
own heart. 'J'he individual man, Dr. Chalmers himself, is visible through¬ 
out, working out inquiries, and making remarks wliich seem perfectly 
natural, and the insight into which is to the reader instructive and delight¬ 
ful. Short, pertinent, and lively as the comments are, it occurs to us that 
excellent use may he made of them in various ways, and particularly at 
prayer meetings, or in congregations in which worship is carried on without 
the aid of a preacher. To read two or three chapters, w'ith these notes 
interspersed, wo should think iulinitely preferable to the pi’actice sometimes 
resorted to of reading a sermon. 


Dr. Chalmers had been, for somo years 
CHRISTIAN LADTS MABAZINE. pi’evious to his death, in the habit of daily 

recording the most vivid thoughts that w’ere 
suggested to his mind by the paasages of Scripture he read. His motives 
for so doing he thus explains ;—“ In I'cading the Life of Sir Matthew Halo, 
1 find that he employed the pen to aid him in his spiritual meditations. He 
wrote as he thought; and hitliei^ my attempts at the sustained coiitempla- 
tioi) of Divine things Inave busen so confused and unsatisfactory, tliat 1 am 
glad to try the same expedient. May the Spirit of God, who worketh uot 
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without means, but by them, bless this humble endeavour after a nearer ap¬ 
proach to the viewle^ objects of faith and eternity.” Tt is these valuablo 
papers which are hero given to the public, as tliey were left by their Ijon- 
oured author. They are preceded by some deeply interesting Sabbath Ex¬ 
ercises, in which his own feelings and inward conflicts are expressed—iii 
which we see this father in Christ struggling with the same diflicultios and 
temptations under which his weaher brethren groaned, feeling the pressure 
of worldly anxiety, and the burden of dulness and apathy of spirit. From 
all these burdens he has now found perfect rest, and we may be eneoiiraged 
by his example, to struggle on yet a while, knowing that in due season wo 
shall reap if we f<iiut not. 

It is a noble sight to see the man of lofty 

EVANBELIGAL CHRiSTENDOM. and saiieiified intellect ]*residiug in tin* 

schools, and forming the philosophers and 
theologians of the next gem*rati(»n, who, meanwhile, gather round liis chair 
in profound admiration of his vai'ied einlownieiits, and eajitivated by the 
magic of his incomparable eloquence ; but there is something nobler still 
in the sight of the same man sitting down himself before the map'sty of 
God’s word, and s>a>ing, with the docility of a little child, “ Speak, LortI, 
for thy servant heareth.” And tliis is the attitude in which this book brings 
before us one who, with the highest reputation, tilled successive chairs, and 
shed a lustre on them all. We have grown familiar with Dr. Clialmeih as 
the moral philosopher and the accomplished divine, os the eloquent orator 
and the skilful logieiaii—»‘t remained for us to see him as a learner irequeut- 
ing the sonrecs of celestial truth, and as a sinqile believer ieediiig on the 
iiiamia which came down from heaven. There is a force and frt'shiiess in 
these Dailv Meditations, whieli show withwliat a relish “ he handled the word 
fpf life and the) have reminded us of tlie prophet’s languagi-, “ Thy words 
were found and 1 did cat tliciii ; and thy word was unto me tlie joy and re¬ 
joicing of iny heart”.The simple utteranees of his first thoughts, and his 

first feelings, as he read each successive portion of tlie inspired wiitiiigs, 
give to these pages a charm wdiich no elaboration or siibsispieut polish could 
have imjiarteil, and, in the words of Dr. llauiia, “ attach to them a value 
far beyond that which any larger measure of mere biblical scholaiship ciii- 
barked in tlieir ])rtpaiatiou could bav'* bestowed.” We sliall leceive ilie-io 
Jlonti Blblirai Quntidiaini , and Horoe hihlicw HabbatU <c, as a precious Icgac) 
to the Churcli of God ; and if wc may judge of what is yi't to come, b> v^hat 
has been already furnished in the present volume, we shall read them not 
once or twice, but rocur to them again and again, and linger over them as 
in hallowed fellowship with the mind that produced them, and devoutl) re¬ 
joicing that, great as may be the intellectual disparity between the writer 
and the reader, when they come into the presence of Eternal Truth, “ the 
brother of low degree is exalted,” and the brother of high degree “ is made 
low,” and both stand on the basis of a common redemption, and exult in the 
possession of a common hope. 

j* These Daily Readings,” written solely for 

JERSEY CHRISTIAN RECORD. private use, have a freshness and originality 

about them—a vigour of thought, and a godly 
sincerity and simplicity, which render the pcru.sal of them remarkably 
edifying. The upright and powerful mind, the fervid genius, the affectionate 
heart, the genial and tolerant spirit, ever«delighting in scenes of domestic 
happiness, are evident on every page; and there is besides a child-like 
htUo^fy, an‘engaging simplicity, and^eveu a repentant and self-condemning 
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tone, which make us feel quite at home with this g;ireat man, and remind nA 

strongly of the Apostle Paul.We cordially recommend the volume. In 

it, Dr. Chalmers, though dead, yet speaketh with a power more tender and 
solemn than when living. The Church wants such works to revive her 
drooping piety. 

Of all voices the most imju-cssive are the 
THE WITNESS. voices from the tomb—those by w'hich the 

departed, though dead, yet continue to speak. 
They come, like the responses of the ancient oracles, from behind an im¬ 
penetrable veil, fraught uitli solemn associations of the unseen state; and 
ap])eal to minds awakened for the time to attention and interest by the 
sailness of recent bereavement, or the tenderness of regret. The aroused 
feelings speak pow'erfully in behalf of warnings and testimonies given from 
the sepulchre. 'I'he advice of a dead father has been effectual often in 
l)Vodueing a reformation in cdiaraeter, which, so long as ho lived, it had 
been wbollj inadeciuate t(> induce; the affectionate solicitations of a departed 
mother have exerted an influence on conduct, through the fact of her 
departure, wliicli, ere the grave clo&cd over her, they had altogether failed 
to exert. In another sense than that of the Apostle, the testimony wliich 
nas without force so long as the testator lived, becomes a powerful instru¬ 
ment in couseciueuce of bis death. 

There atfeielie.s, on this principle, a i)eculiar value to the Posthumous 
Writings of Chalmers. 'J'lio jiowerful voice, ever earnest and affectionate, 
of this lover of his species and of his Cod, borrot^ls a double impressiveness 
from the echoes of the tomb. And there is another and distinct principle. 
We see more of the man exhibited in these writings—more of his inner 
life, than in any of the works which he himself gavo to the world. There 
are authors of comparatively limited powers of observation, but remarkaMe 
for a'faculty of self-exploration, if we may so speak, whose delight and 
fort(' it is, ill all their writings, to portray the inner workings of their own 

minds.But .sueli was not the character of Clialmei’s; and from no such 

turbid source did that all-pervading earnestness spring fortli, wliich formed 
the oli'uu’iit ill wliicU he lived and moved. We have been informed by a 
literary gentleman, who, wlieu meditating a work on Scotland, applied to 
(nialmors for a few snatches of his biography, that tliough he found him 
full on every other matter, on his own history he seemed never to have 
thought. He seemed never to have arranged an idea on the subject, oi- to 
liave settled the space which it occupied in the ecclesiastical history of liis 
country. And so it is only in those works in which, holding the pen for his 
own benefit alone, the paper served as the confidential repository of his 
internal coniiuuuing,s, that we niav expect to see the inner dejiths of his clia- 
racter laid hare. The eonimaiiding intellect of the man may bo seen at least 
equally well in his other writing.s; hut of the sincerity, tlie simplicity, and 
the inherent greatness, which so i-ernarkably characterized liirii, we are to 
seek the finest and most unequivocal impress in his posthumous ones. The 
tomb, while it has for ever concealed his material features from our sight, 

has served distinctly to reveal those of his mind.The superior sugges- 

tivciiess of mere ^ketches to finished drawings, if they be the sketches of a 
master, has been often noticed. Burke, with his usual happiness, refers to 
the circumstance in his semi-metaphysical essay. “ The sprmg,” he says, 
^‘is the pleasantest of the seasons; and the young of most animals, though 
far from being completely fashioned, afford a more agreeable sensatioia ihajO 
the full grown, because the imagiuation is entertained with the promiso of 
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Bomethin^ more, itnd does not aojiuiesce in the present object of tlie sense. 
In unfinwhed sketches of drawing, 1 have often seen souiciliing which 
pleased me beyond the bestfimshiug; and this, 1 believe, proceeds from the 
cause I have just now assigned.” The Uorm BUiUcai is, on this principle, 

a singularly suggestive work.We trust the Posthumous Writings of 

Chalmers are destined to exert a wholesome influence on the religious mind 
of the country. 


The Edinburgh press never turned out a i 
THE NORTH BRITISH MAIL. more handsome volume. It is a niagnificeiit | 

octavo, with an amplitude of inargui giving ^ 
the air of almost a sninll quarto. It is beautifully printed within faint lines, 
and without the slightest ornament of a meretricious kind, is (piite a luxu¬ 
rious specimen of letterpreb.s, inclining, in its purity and siinpiioity of text, 

rather to the antique than the modern _Whatever expectations may 

have been formed of this work of Dr. Chalmers’—a work ni which he aj)- 
pears in a new light and a new style altogether— we foil quite sure the\ will 
be far transcended b_> the admiration which the open and ingenuous piety 
of these pages must excite in the religious worlil, and the jileasure and 
surprise they must occasion in the mi're world of Jotters .. ..Tliere is in 
this book what will silence the scoffer, he knows not wh,i, hut will convert i 

the sceptic, because he must jierceive that tlie meditations hen* given forth ' 

are the work of one who doubted not the strength of his cause, who ap¬ 
proached the strangest paradox of the jS.icred Record with the confidence 
and simjiUcity of a child, <«'0 draw from it the richest consolations of grace 
and truth.The peasant in his cottage, and the ragged urchin in tlie ter¬ 

ritorial school, will melt before the jiersuasue simplicity of tliese ('ariiest 
pages. And whenever the ricli and the zealous are supplieil with the finer 
apd more expensive issue of this worJ,, we entnat for a iiojnilar eilition lor 
every class of readei’s. Nothing .short of this will do justice to its incuts. 


Sometimes a whole chajiter is at once re- 
THE SCOTSMAN. view'cd, hut most frequently onlj a few ^«i sps 

are cited and commented on. 'I’lie uniai ks 
ai’e generally very concise, each sentence consisting of a single thmaht, 
w’ithout any attempt to amplify it, or follo’v up the train of idtas it iniglit 
suggest ..Many of the remarks are highly snggi'stivu. and caleulateil to 
afford to the iutelligont reader matter for dec p and severe thiiiking ; and 
every now and then we have examples of the wnter ]>ecuhar, and, for the 
most part, expressive phraseology; and as might be txjieeted fnmi the 
original design of the work, it is oeeasionally marked by elisions and abrujit 
transitions. One thing that strikes us is the great interest Dr. (’haliuers 
seems to have taken in the •simple picturesquc'iiess, so to speak, of the Old 
Teiitainent narratives, revealing an aeule and delicate sense of the merely 
literary excellence's of the Sacred Wz’itiiigs. 

The volume now before us consists of devo- 
THE LIVERPOOL TIMES. tional expositions of passages of Serijituve 

from Genesis to Joshua inclusive. It is full 
of beautiful thoughts, and contains many remarks of great depth and im¬ 
portance. The style is pure and simple, and well adapted for the subject; 
and although it differs from that of the author’s writing in published works, 
it has a chanr) peculiarly its own. The same volume contains some pei'fect 
gems of devotional, or what are called Sabbath Exercises,” which were 
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found among Dr. Chalmers’ private papers; and whether we con»ider thii 
work as a contribution to our religious literature, or as a specimen cf tj'po- 
graphy, it is one of the most interesting as well as elegant publications of 
the day, and will no doubt command that attention it so justly meiits. 


Jn the interesting volume now before us. We 
THE CALEDONIAN MERCURY, fi''***^ instalment of a valuable legacy 

bequeathed by Thomas Chahuers to the world. 
Wc have great cause for gratitude in that ho was permitU'd, in these his 
Daily and yabbatli Readings, so nearly to review the complete text of Holy 
Serijituro; and judging from the portion (Genesis to Joishna inclusive) of 
the foniK r senes contained in the present volume, and the fi’agment of 
Sabbath lixercises prefixed, we may with confidence anticipate that, when 
combined, tlu'i will tend more to the spiritual and rational enlightenment 
of Ihble htiulejits than any contribution which has yet been made to the 
religious liuralure of our country. 


To us the ehann of this work consists in the 
THE GLASGOW CITIZEN. individuality and personality of its character. 

e are admitted, as it were, not into the 
Btud\ of the elaborate divine, but mto the private closet of the good man, 
with his Bible Ijmg s])read out before him, and the flush of a genuine delight 
])la)iiig ov( r his features, as he reads, and meditates, and records the feel¬ 
ings, seutimcnts, and opinions which his readiqg suggests, as they come 
freshly welling up Irom the ileptlis of a richly stored mmd and imagination. 
We sec tlie eminent divine and leader of a great party in the undress of his 
privati' thoughts and habitudes—tbe world shut out, and the roar of its 
great Babel subdued-ln distauee, scarcely stirring the calm coniplaccn^ 
and enjoyment of the i»ri\atc Christian. 


Certainly a more attractive volume has sel- 

THE PERTH ADVERTISER. dom or iK'ver lieen presmted to tlie Chris¬ 
tian public The “ Daily Readings, with 
the eveeption of about forty pages, under the title of “ Sabbath Excreiscs,” 
extend, m this volume, from Genesis to Joshua, and consist of reflections 
aiul remarks on the various passages perused by the lamented author during 
his jirogress through tbe Sacred Record. Tlit'y were commenced in llGl; 
and wlieii we remember Ibe almost Herculean task that devolved on Dr. 
Chalmers subsequent to that period, and the anxious and distracting 6ares 
that could not lad, we tliink, lo agitato and overwhelm the mind of any 
ordiiuirj man, wemaj' be enabled to form some idea of the intenseuesfi of the 
love he bore to his Master’s revelation, wlicn we lind him so uninterrup¬ 
tedly, and ajipari'utly so gladlj, returning to his labour of love.Wc 

cannot refrain from noticing and expressing our high admiration at the 
heautiliil manner in which the work promises to be given to the world, and 
of which tills volume is a specimen. 


The volume before us is the first of three, 

THE LIVERPOOL COURIER. entitled “■ Dail^ Scrijiture Readingsand it 

is one of the most beautiful works, whether 
in point of matter or printing, that w e have ever seen. The whole Chria- 
tian Church will welcome this kst gift of one of its brightest oftiamepta in 
modern times, and we have no doubt that it will be found highly useful as 
an addition to our religious literature. 






16 DE. CHALMERS’ POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 


1q the Scriptural expositions contained in 
LONDONDERRY STANDARD. the work before us, there is comparatively 

little of a merely critical character, and no 
ambition whatever of displaying any of the artificial acoomplishments of 
mere style. It was impossible for Dr. Chalmers, had he been so inclined, 
to avoid the embodiment of beauties, which were to him a natural element 
of his own mental constitution ; but, in die work before us, he has rather 
avoided than sought for tliem. Edification was manifestly his aim, and he 
has amply attained that aim, while, from tlie purity and earnestness of liis 
practical applications, as well as from the sph*it of seai'cliing, and self- , 
correcting examination which pi-evails throughout, we antici[>ate, on behalf 
of the work before us, an amount both of circulation and of usefulness, far 
surpassing, in these respects, all the author’s former puhiicatious. 

Dr. Chalmers did not intend to write a com- 
THE STIRLINB OBSERVER. nu'utary on the Scriptures, but merely to 

place upon record, evt-ry day of tlie week, 
the lessons which a mind such as his—matured above those of many others 
—derived from the passage road, comparing and illustrating every jiarticular 
passage with others whicli suggested themselves at the time, as bearing upon 
tiio subject, or arising «)iit of it, which latter frequently hapjiens in the 
volume now before u^. In this plain, unadorned, and .simple, yet manly 
and truly Christian proceeding, we have a nnieh better idea of the great 
man—the humble and sincei’e follower of the greatest of all mastei's—of 
the devoted mini^'ter of Christ—and also of the firm and resolute champion, 
who would, rather than forsjike a good apd noble Cln-istian cause, sufl'er for 
ii, aye, and labour for it too. In this volume we see Dr. Chahners at liis 
daily devotion, and are able to apprteiate, in some niea'^uit*, the yearnings , 
of his soul after the most intimate crnincxion with divine truth which it is - 
possible to aiTive at on this side of immortality. 

This is a ])]ain, simple, and popular coin- 
GLASGOW CONSTITUTIONAL nieiitary, with no protension.s to learning or ' 

re.scarcli, deriving its interest wholly i'njm 

tlie mind and character of the author.It adds to the interest of the 

hook, that the author’s daily exposition not uiifroqnently rt'flects the 
thoughts on public affairs which were agitating his mind, during this busy 
and eventful period of his We. 


! The Ikdlif Scri/dtire Ticndings begin with 

THE LONDONDERRY SENTINEL Goucsls, and are curried down to the etui of 

Jeremiah. They arc not what can ho de.sig- 
nated a commentary, but yet tliey she I a new and most engaging lighi uinm 
many a passage of holy writ, containitig in a short compass. « the mature 
fruits of a whole lifetime’s study of the Divine Orach-s.” The writer jotted 
down, in a few brief sentences, the ideas wliich tlie portion of Scripture just 
read suggested to his mind ; and while the thoughts are singularly forcible 
and impressive, they oiten up fresh and inexhaustihlecliannels for reflection, 
to every Christian reader. Sometimes a philosophical problem is presented 
to us, and the mysterious pixicessos of the genesis of the world we inhabit 
are brought under considei’ation, when some half-dozen sentences siijiply 
the materials for reconciling the theoi'ies of modem geologists with the 
infallible testimony of the Word of Cod. ^Sometimes we have a pleasing 
sketch of in^ural seenevyt or some engaging incident in the history of patri¬ 
archal time^ is brought before us, when the features of the landscape, or 
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llie moral characteristics of individuals or families, are f)ortrayed in vivid 
colouring, and with more than the artist’s skill.* We turn to another page, 
and the author is elucidating some abstruse doctrine of the Bible, or bend¬ 
ing ill humble adoration at the footstool of'Jehovah, and making a practical 
application of what he has read to his own heart and circumstances. Every- 
whei'e, indeed, do we reeogiiise traces of great and varied Icai'ning, of pro* 
found and original thought, and of uiiafFected humility. Ills mind ^eems, 
inoroovor, to have been reiiiarKably free from buctariaii iiiHuences. He 
states, without prejudice or reserve, the impression which each passage 
iniilvcs upon him, regardless whether it clashes witli existing s.> stems or 
pi’c-eoiiceived notions or not; but although he writes frankly and nneora- 

})romjsiiigl,>, his tone bespL-aks the deepest solf-ahasement thi’oughont. 

This work is unlike, in st^le and substance, to any other of Dr. Chalraors’; 
but the same masculine \ igoiir of thought and exjiressiou, the same vast 
enidition, the same riehness and variety of imagery, and the same eamest- 
nehs and 'iiicei’itv of piu’poso winch characterize his other productions, 
pervade it in evt part. 

The “ Daily Rcadin s” are not, neither weiro 
THE ELGIN COURIER. they iiit( iided to be, elaborate expositions of 

Hoi\ Writ; they are “ his first and readiest 
thoughts, clothed in his first and iTadiest words.” Though in one respect 
this niuN be a disa Ivanlage to the reader, inasmuch as there is no Icngtli- 
ened, critical, historical, or doctrinal inve.stigalioys ; in another aspect it 
iS beiK fiehil, being calculated to lead Christians m their private readings 
into a similar train of thought, and to see the Serijiturcs through a different 
med'u.ii than foinieilv. But though there is no attempt hero at Biblical 
critlcj'-m, or leariu'd theological discus-ion, there is in every passage the 
stamp of gf'nius-the ‘•aiiie licliuess of Ihouglil, felicity of expre‘-''ion, pecuF 
]iarit,> of ])lii-aseo!o , and i on dies of genuine pathos and inUiiral feeling, 
whicii reiuh r all hi-, works so attr.ictive, 'I'hc author is seen iu every pas¬ 
sage ; wliciher he follows the veneiahlo patriarchs Ahraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, dvM'lIson the simplicity of palriardial manners, speaks of patriar¬ 
chal hwspi alitv, lingers with Ilapar in the wilderness, or elucidates the 
peculiarities of the B,.ichcl& and Rebekahs. 


The follow hi g A r'idn vere contrUniied hj Dr. Chahtiers to 
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